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■ ABSTQAPT 

This report of the Senate Subcommittee on the^ ' 
Constitution examines the phenomenon of' homeljess youth, including the 
population, fheir families, survival tactics, the availabil^ity of 
services, and future outlooks,- A section r^vieKing the legal 
constraints imposed on young people .which affect their ability to 
11^ own*o is followed' by a review of the agencies serving 

hbmeliess youth, with data in% impreissions collected from interviews,, 
A description of runaway progra'tes- throughout the United States is 
included,. Data from on-site pfagram :visits and^interviejirs with agency 
.pefsonn^^^^ of ficers,; and juvenile .justice, corrections, public 

assistance, mental health, and child care personnel are reported. 
J)at!ft are also included from case recolrds of runaways and interviews 
^p,nducted with -homeless youth about the qu^ of their lives,' 
survival techtiiqties, difficu obtaining food, 

shelter and employmeijt and tVeir hopes f or tl^e future. The appendices 
•contain "the Juvenile Justice and. Runaway tfouth acts and amendments, 
additional reports on homeless youth and child abuse, and interview 
forms for agency personnel and youths, (NRB) 
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POlilEWORD 



The JUvonilo Justice and Dolinquoncy Prevention Act of 1074 
'was grounded on our findings that tho Nation's juvonilo justice systems 
wore collectively of ten more harmful, in terms of exnensivo overhead 
and the likelihood that involvement actually led a 6hild to more f re- 
quent and inci'easingly serious. violations, than helpful. ; 

One of 'tjio key features of the Juvenile Justice Act has beeri'tho, 
-Kunawny an^ Homeless Youth Actj Title III of the La^y; designed to 
provide assistance to States, localities, and nonprotft private a^ncies 
to operate tcm^wrary shelter care facilities hi ureks where runaway 
and Homeless youth are moi^ preyalent. America's homeless vouth iix-. 
elude those neglected and physically, emotionally and sexually abused 
youth wfio havp become our "pushouts" and "throwaway'J children. 
The.Runaway and Honpelcss Youth Act, which has a strong bipartisan 
majority is one of the best' examples that can be cited where lerisla- 
tion passed by Congress has had a? direct, positive result in the local 
community. Over 150 progi'oms -funded by the Act each year have 
made it possible for thousands of ti-oubled youths to get help and for 
homeless young^pcople to find iv decent , place to live on a temporary 
basis. In other cases, thousands of families have been i^eunited and set 
to work on solving their problems. Attempts to reunite these young 
people with their families is the ultimate goal of the Act. 

One of the most troubling problems is that such children, labeled as 
^status offenders by most states, ai^e treated like criminals. This is rep- ^ 
rehensib^e. It is beyond reason to believe that incarcerating an abused ^ 
or homeless young person in a jail or other locked facility along. with 
juveniles and adultsf who have committed violent and serious crimes 
could possibly be a sound action. Ip these oases the cure-is worse than , 
the disease and costs the taxpayers millions of dollars to finance, in 
addition to the emotional costs to the children and their fanulies. ^ 

In particular, the homeless youth population continues to Igo un- 
noticed because it is a silent problem, far less dramatic thoft most of 
the other ills that affept our young people. They are confused boys and 
«girls who are overburdened with, personal, family, or school problems 
and decide to leave home, or more likely are cast from their homes by 
families with .intense personal problems themselves. They deserve- our 
- help and understanding. . . ^ v. , 

^ Federal laws cannot provide a solution to the homeless youth^^prob- . 
lemt, but rather can encourage local initiatives arid can provide some 
of the resources necessary for local leaders to do the job. The bestpre- 
vention still resides in the home." Parents must watch for that door that 
is constantly closed— the door to both the young person's room and 
mind. Youngsters need the assui-ance that they are an integral part'of: 
the family unit. The ability to talk things oyer can never be given 
short shrift. ^ ^ V , ' ^ 

This Keport examipes the phenomenon of homeless' yoi^th, defines 
thb population,.describes the families these youth corne from, discusses 



Mioir HiUTiviil tiu-Mcs when thoy livt^ ou tlu'ir own, exuiniiies tFio sorv- 
futm'i" 'i^'ii'l'il''" Iiidciiif? to thoiii ami ^liasossca tlio> 

. .Wo must coiitin)io to .stri\'« foi- iiiipmvoii jiivonilo sholtor facilities' 
iiii|)rovo(l court i)iw:os.s('H,iiiul piovido Iwifjic riRhtsiuul ix>8i>on8ibilitios 
for our younir pcoplo. As in tlio past, younj; porfplo of the future will 
oontinuo. to diHa«iw \yith their i>aivnt,s, rolK'l against society, and run 
or bo cast out, searching for soiiiethin« letter in life» What happens 
to theni tomorrow is a pmblem that wo must work towaixl solvinc.to- 
day, It IS our duty to help assure that those yputh who have come 
apart fi-pm the community will instead Iwcome a imrt of it. It is our 
iT^ppnsibihty to ofloivt^ a future wortliy of anticipation and more 
tilll'lo TiSumf ^'y^,*V°"»' ywnff IJ^ople ai-e our Notign's m*)fc,val- 
October 2, 1980. 

* ^ nPlnOHBATH, 

Chairman,- 

" , " SvpoommtteeontheOmatitutioru-' 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

Tha United States Senate has had a' longj^and dco^ commitment to. ' 
many crucial isHUOs which affect our. citizens^ inohuUiigiuvonilo justice, 
the control of dangerous drugs and the ropulation of firparms and ox- 
plosives. Under the aegis of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvdftilo 
Ddlinquency, of the Committee to the Judioiaxy/a^ vadt wealth of 
lorislntionr roportsv investigations^ hearingSv puW 
and interest has been generated. For mp^e than two decades, the ouD- 
committee conducted extensive inveatigatiohs and heasmgs of pro- , 
posed firearms legislation and. majot- investigations and hearings on ^ 
efforts to contrbl the use an^ abuse of Jcgal and illegal drugs. By ex- 
ercising its oversight responsibilities for both the Controlled Sub- 

> sttfnces Act and the Drug Enforcement Administration of the Justice 
Pepattment, lerislationTias been enacted and administrative action 
effected concerning the regulation' of illicit methadone traffic, limita- 
tions on the .manufact?ttre and consequent reduced availability of ; 
phencyclidino (Angel Dust) and the rescheduling and reduction of 
numerous controlled substances includinfl: barbiturates, methaqualonc 
(Quaalud^) and amphetamines. In.o^ldition, the Subcommittee has 
been instrumental in the revision of the sentencing structure and pen- 

• alties for convicted drug traffick^ as well as Icgisllating pjoyisions on 
the forfeiture and Seizure of assets related to drug- smuggling. 

It is quite possible that despite its distinguished 'record of impres- 
sive achievements^ the Subcommittee is best.lmown nationally for its 
innovative leadership role in the ficld^of juvenile justlce^ Over , tiie 
years, areas of investigation and legislation have included television 
violence, black-market babies, violent juvenile offenders, cmld pornog- 
raphy and prostitution, school violence and vandalism, youth gan^ 
and violent crime. However, under the leadership of Senator Birch 
Bayh, who for seven years served as Chairman^of the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, the ctipstone of achievements was 
the passagc&of the Juv'enile Justice^ and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974. The Act, which is a comprehensive, coordinated Federal re- 
sponse to improve the )uvenile,;]ustice system, prevent an^ reduce* 
juvenilef delinquency and bettSr address the problem posed by run- 
at^ay, abandoned and neglected and abused youths throjighout. the 
countiy, was* extended in. 1977 ahd will be reauthorized in 1980, 
• In March, 1978, as a^result of changed leadership of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, sia>8ubcommittees were slated to oe subsumed by the 
full committee, other subcommittees or be totally disbandodv Hoyever, 
the sole subcommittee resi)onsible for youth issues was dissolVfed • . . 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. The jurisdic- 
tion for juvenile justice and delin3uency prevention was assigned to 
the Subcojnmittee on the Constitution, chaired by Senator Bayh. 

As early as 1970, the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency realized that- the numbers of youngsters fleeing, from home 
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ml o» the incroftflo and poi-coivotl I'ho dnncors younir noonlo wm o «n. 
countorinraa they hit tho toad. oviBacilrOTuKS^ 

Subcblnmittpo ho d the flrst Coiiffrossiom 1 hoiirindfi on ruimVavs in 

S or f ^'""f '>°«ringH, export Ksa^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

' ii„B fl#?J ^ "''' '"m youniffllpra ran away b«cli yeiu-j their avonice am 

wklelv Sr ^^'^^'^ i-^. contradiction fa tSS 

.widely hold myth timt runnuiff away wafi-a wh te, middle-olofls phe- 

liS"'!; stated that jToine flituations of i^umw^ls SSot 

limited by any so(jio-eionomio or racial boundariofl. Witnesses also 
•?r™5°1l? "^^'i *" "I'^bfish programs to divert 1^^^^ 
= =EirV-^^ which 
could lead, to oxposuro to other Boripus ofTenders, possible ScaSa- 
iniuriouB labelmp as uvonilo delinquents. Although the 
SSJivJ^A'''"'"^"'""^ ^^I T^ ^""^ legislation and unanimouslj 
SSfnoI L*'^^ ^"^r-riYouth Act on July 81-, 1972, the full House 
did not consider M legislation during that session. 

n,^v&."r-«y' ^''^""'"'''■y 31,;i078.steadfast in his commitmeht tO' 
provide services for runaways m' need,* Senator Bayh reintroduced tlie 
?no!iT'[ ^^^^^ ^°SS- fl4« and on Jime 8, 1D78, the entire Senate 

''^f b'"' '^"Jy 1«. 1073, tlK. House 
concurred that the jjroUlems and vulnerabilities of runaways were in 
Sj? ilf • ' P- and incorporated the Bayh bill into its own 

■ Sfi tfT;v?r°- ^^^""^ not until over a year later, September 7, 
1974. that the Runaway Youth Act, as Title III of the Juvenile Justice 
( An enSJ A)°^ Prevention Act, was signed by thocPresident into law 

^ This legislation, which represented a Co"hgres8ional endeavor to" 
brmg the runaway problem under coritrOl, provided funds, for tempo- 
rary care and immediate shelter for up to 20 youngsters ; criunsoling to 
re-unite youths with their families ; and provisions-to refurti runaways 
to their homes or place them in appropriate alternativeiiving situa- 
tions outeide the ].uvenile justice or law enforcement sbtems. An' 
important feature was-the Ifeislated mandnte to provide aftercare 
counseling services to youth^d tHeir families in orderlto resolve 
problems, strengthen relationships and encourairro stable living condi- 

■ t.'ons Tor youtlis after return. Despite the obvipus legislative and lina'n- 
cial commitment on the part of Congress to aid young people by enact- 
mgnhe Runaway Youth Act and setting an authorization level of 
funds at $10 million eaclr for J^75, 1976 and -1977, implementation of 
the law met with severe pbstacles from the Administration. The Con- 
gressional bill whieh permitted appropriations o£\$5 million in 1975, 
$7 million in 1076 and $1.2 m)lli(in for the July-October '1076 transi- 
tion period was vetoed by the President on December 10./1976. Subsc- 
''"?"xv?*,^«", M^V^^'y 1076, Congress overrode, the vefo and appro- 
priated. $8^ million for July 1, 1976 through September 30, 1977 and 
a. sum of $9 million^ for fiscal year 1977. However, the Administration 
totally deleted funding for. the, Runaway Youth Act irom the budget 
ahd It remained for the new President to restore the fiscal year 197r 
level to fiscal year 1978. . 

_ On March 17. 1977. Senntor Bayh introduced S. 1021, the Juvenile 
Justipo AmendmenhH which was designed to strengthen the Juvenile 
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' Jmtico ond. Dolinquoncy Prevention 'Act of 107"^ and Title III, the 
Runaway Yoiifl) Act (Appendix 11). A'vital agncit of^thto runftway 
loffiilivtlon Was tlib inoluriqn of a liorotoforo unidentified, unBorvicod, 
Icnorod ponul^vtion : homolffls youtlu In theft; ftret years <)f opwftt on, 
ninaway nrocraiftj Hoon found they wore sprv ngjyoutlt who did not lit 
the trtfUltional runaway typology and »who \ji fact could npt rpturn 
homo. These younmtoM wore tJio. throwaways—tiw nu8lu)ut»-TAvnost( 
families had let them know thoy wcjre no longer wolcomo— and were 
told' tc leave 'and make it on t)ielr own. More and more young pepplq, 
wofo coming to tl»e runaway agencies for help after trying to njake a 
life for themselves on the 8trcot,'8leQping'on rooftops, under bridges, 
in abandoned buildings, garages | supporting thcmscfves by petty thpf t^ 
^prostitution, gang membership and panlmndling^ Ag tija^^^^^ 

. creased, youth programs and citizens advocacy groups kept the Con- 
ffrosslonal leadership Informed about this desperate population and 

• Congress, in response, broadened the Runaway Youth Act to .permit 
funding for services to homeless youth. Sec. 811 as amended read : ' 

The Secretary 1b nuthorH^ to make tfrnnta nnd to Pro^'^o t<jch"lcnl nwlstni 
to faclllUeH' ontt non-profit p?lvnte Bgencle* in nccordnn<5B wit i- the provflilonH of 
hl/part O&Tri^.t be^ndo for the pujposo of developing 

local fndlW the lmnK>dlnte n«idi. of runaway yon h 

orolftSHomc»o*r)/^^ In a mnnner .which l« ""f^i^S^tbo °w en^^^^^^^^ 
structure 'and Juvenile JuBt^cekyBtem. 3She glee of such grant shall bo determliiwl 
-by the number of »uoh youth j\n the community and the exlgtlng nvallab llty of 
services. Among applicants pHorlty shall be given to privn e organUatlons or 
Institutions which have had past experience In dealing with *uoft yout^. U] 
EEmphasIs added.] * | - • 

By September 1977, the Senate and the House were able to work.out 
a compromise bill • which inchided provision for homeless youth and 
on October 8, 1077, the President signed the legislation, into law. 

Tlio purpose of this report is to examine the phenomenon of homelMs 
youth, give some broad definition to the population, describe the falni- 
lies they come from, discuss the survival techniques they use to live on 
their own, eicamilte services and resources available or lacking; to them 
and make an ateessment of their future life Options. Smce this is a relrt- . 
tively uninvestigated population, it is first appropriate to delineate 
between homeless and runaway youngsters. Currently;, it is not mean- 
ingiful to illustrate these differences in primarily statistical terms, be- 
cause little data exists. Although several studies have been performed 
on the demographics and typologies of homeless young people, infor- 
"mation is bxtremely limited. At this point, because of fhe need to make 
a nationwide investigation of these youngsters, this report; must neces- 
sarily be based on Impressions, attitudinal and situational differences 
rather than on statistical comparisons. •„„„i 
, There are- many interpretations both in pop^lla^ and profrssional 
nterature to explain the causes of running awny from home. T^e -typi- 
cal runawav episode usually »stems from conflict or frustration, in-uie 
parent-chnd relationship including disagreements over appearance, 
Iriends, house niles. curfews or level of expectation about school per- 
formance, iob orbehaviour. Riinning away can reflect a child s feeling 

assumed parental rejection, fury wifji parents' rules _and anger at 
their tmwillingness to relax^seeminglv capncious restrictions in tJie 
-face of youth's desire to move naturally toward adulthood. Kunning 



NoTK : See references at end of report 
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. awiiy nmy ulep iniu;k im attempt by youth to iloliiovo liulopendonco nnd 
mitouoniy and can bo it^gaidotl anm .iUtMimto way of . mCS tK 
• Sir °' ^T^''^ A ninaway cpiHodo Usually a 

rl?.ftn Vl""""^;,"?'^"*^'?"* »iPJ''»viour which I mv (Irainatically 

, on L'fi^ ^^^f /"'""y- «'>»'n ivH yoiiiiffHtom know hdr hoftav. 

• ' S 1^ o"^;,S?.!^^;''}"''\"y Hovoi- family tiorf, thay also fully dicpoct, tho 
f mnly to contact ocal authorities to try aiu brinir thoin back aiid» 
ollloota n,couoiliati<Ji,. Oonerally, fan.ilfcH of rniumavH S S^^^^ 
younffstoi-H t9 como homo and may bo quite willinp to nuicROtiato nosi- 

vT^LlJl'^^' ^''^T''} «"'"»'WHy^ncident/aiu,ilar§;> 
youngfltora gonorally do want to return homo, rr 

i Jl'HT^y q"so(lo8^ A youngster usually becomes homeless aa a ro- 
flponso to an ovonill famUy situation, not as an explosive reaction to a 
Imuted specific fam^y problem. For hdniole.qs youth, deep family . 
Lr nn ^^T,"*'' T foilftnily is in real tmublo 'and tfio ydSng 

•tnTnin'T '^l- Jiving with intolerable conditions om I 

png period of time. Consider the youth "who is physicallv beaten bv 

.parents; the ypunc male or female, who is Sfxliiillv abusedly a parent 
oiMiaionts'^ f riP^mFM the youVig nei-son wl^ 

*SL^v abuse or verbal attack. After a period of neglect iuidX< 
oS CTAm? '"i?'^*"' ""^1 told flatly to 

Si„?^^J;r P«0P>« "ii* P"^^'«l. forced or thrown out bjr 
S nSo'^' ^^'1 ^"•""^ J'"'""^ !flir«>mo from an economic squeeze 
and pardn-te do not watit to . continue the financial burden of the ado- 
lescent'.s sut^pprt. Wifh the greatly ihcroased niimbei- of divorced mr- 

• *!^nn!\"i""f "^^^ recombination of familio5,-tlio newest male or female* 
her from Str'"* ^^f^ the young peretA and force him or 

her f^^om the-home. Likewise, when .separated dr divorced parents 
take a now partner into the household, they miiyAecotne comffitiVc • 
orjealous of a teenaged daugliterls or son^s sokffi^nd thJw tho 
young woman or nmn out of tho house.jVdditionaTTyi tlip nopulation . 
of l,omoles.s youth 18 increased by those youngsters ^vhLro^doubl? 

' fnTn]«'?L^r" "P ""'^^"''^ ?ef^^'y parents imablo-or unwilling 
fe>rXi LJrr *° ^^'^ ^^^^ '^^'^^^''^^ food arid caro 

- in alfornnf^r • '"".".^ "'"^ 'i"arigemonts made for placement 

•1 rSf situati^ons are often unsuitable arid inappropriate. As 

joSniter-^''^"^^^ 

" runaway can eventually end up as a throwaway as 'famV 
iSv FnS'?'" ^r'*^" ^lJ^'"t«gr''ti5n. the family dynamics oiF running 
HnZ^ cL'?!?'-^'''^'"'*'^ arc quite different.. "Runawavs- have the op- 
f^L f T^^u-'^ ^T"- "0'n«l<'ss yputh don-'t have a choicfri 

oSinn-nf "'^ 12 H'" /''O'^" [2] Homeless youth do not have the ' 

option of searching for .independence; they have it'tlirust upon them. ' 

■ i» HP^J^" l»e knows what he's lea^ne. Tho. perspii who 

X^r5q,e^Te;h^Ta„",^r;{S^^^^^ 

f « po'"^!"^^ youtks Jcnow their ties are broken ; there is no family eacer 
to have them back. Their roots have been severed'; they are imwamSS ' 
When law enforcement officials find a runaway, -police often 3l the 
parent, discover the youth is welcome,.5an be returned home and the 
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fninlly minltiHl. In contniHt, \y\m\ poHoo enll fninlllcii of a JioiuoU^hh 
youth, found »le«plnff in n hnlhvay or alrpori loun«o, a conunon^pnr- 
ontiil niHponso iH^*WuU <lo you wiint mo to do? You got hoi^kuop. 

It cnn bo HnUl that tho runaway phonomona «toinB mainly from 
voungstorH'aml im\y bo hni om of n\any altornativo tocbnlnucH timl , 
in (luvproccHH of growth toward adulthood and autonomv, However, 
tlio phenomenon of hoirtVlefw youth is not youth (fi'lonled, it !« a fa- 
milini niul Ho<»iet«I problenu Many famlliea acroHB tho United Stnten 
aro too (liHorjraniml and worn out to act I'OHponBibly hi nurturni« and 
ftupervlsinp their younirBterHj their family life in dyafnndio^ial and 
there ifl a pi'ovalenoe of nhufio and ne/^Iect, It i« not surpriBinfr to find 
^tlmt ftU the^ uBual4«moeci^omic illft am in ev to 
ftunilv problomn; um»mployment, lack of jobn, employment inseisuritvv 
inflation, difmolution of tho extended and nuclear family and tho rifl- 
ing divorce and re-inarriape rate m well as the deterioration of for* 
nierly meaningful and credible Hocial instituMonfl, «uch as the educa- 
tional system, government, ivligion arid local community Hiipporta. 

In order to deal effectively with tlie problems 'of homeleas yoiitht 
the issues miiftt be tackled long before' the homeless condition occurs, 
Help and aasistniico is wmhA for fnrmiliej< in trbiiblo; comprehensive 
preventive arid su^iport services must be available and emphasis should 
1)0 placed on keeping families together and making them strong. It 
is much too late to Iwgin considering tht^ question of homeless youth 
after tho home door is Shut and bolted i^nd the youngstfjrs find them- 
selves out in the street y ' , 
September 12, 1080» \ 
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The discovery and identification of homeless youth is. a relatively ^ 
recent phenomenon , which occurred only within the last five years. 
Runaway programs were the firet to realize that many young people 
coming* to them for services had no home to return to. The program s 
awareness resulted from the fact they could not adequately norcom- 
fortably complete the data forms sent them by the Federal Youth 
Development Bureau J AGYF, which has the responsibility to admin- 
ister the Eunaway Youth '^.ct/Where^^ the Intake ^and Service Stim- 
maiy Forais appropriately inquired about runaway incidents, the form 
did not request iuforrnation about families, parents/siblin^ or the 
cause of the so-called runaway episode. Since homeless youth are the 
product of (family dysfunction, "their symptoms and pres^ce could 
not belfitted neatly into the government computers. ' , ; V . ■ * 

As Recently as 1978, there was still, meager mention made^ of the 
homeless youth population ; they occasionally turned up as shadow 
government reports on runaway programs, where they might be 
Vobliquely labeled "non-retumets." Sijnilarly, during public rund^y 
lieaiings,-testimony about homeless youtli was generally .brief , alm^t 
given as an aside by most witnesses and usually ignored ^y legislato^. 
Still, there were a few impassioned, outspoken experts who pleaded :\ 

Please do something about the homel^^ In ourvcityp And do It pretty 

fast. . . . .1 think that our.poUtlcal and judicial systems, and our law enforc^, 
ment agencies have demonstrated quite amply their unwiUingness and InabUltyxto 
deal effectively with the problem. [5] 

As the result of -riasearch funds being made available by Congress to 
r the . Youth Development Bi^^^^ data now exists pn homeless 

" youth ;howev^f, the scppe is still very limited.. , " 

" . In ordlrrfe-review the state of current professional literature con- 
cerning horiieless young people, a computer search was performed of 
the P^chologi'cal Abstracts and the Sociological Abstracts, (June 
1978-nJune 1980) MJsing the access code words "adolescent runawav, 
" abuse, neglect, and homeless youth,'' 163 citations were retrieved. While 
the literature pertains to ^ many linderlying^causcs of youth ^becoming 
homeless, there-were no, articles writtfen specifically about this popula- 
^ tion. A computer search was also made of the Ne,w York Tunes Infor- 
Tnation Bank, compiled from a data base; of approximately, 60 peftodi- 
cals (Jajiuary lOrS-Jnne 1980).^ Numerous key wor^ 
v^eve used ill hopes of extracting some information, includmg nnisan 

* arid runaway te^n-agers, child abuse, maltreatment, neglect, families 
and family life and children and yduth.^ However, although over 23^ 

" articles were retrieved, only one item was written about homeless^ 
youth. Entitled "America's 'Throwaway' . Children," the artick notes : 

• A growing share of the 2 ilUIon young runkways in America e^^^^ 

but Instead to be '.'pusboOts." TJie Office of Youth Development of the Department 
of Health and Human Services . . . estimates that as many as 28 percent of the 

• ^ . (7) - ^' . 




: current runaway population inay have been forced out of their home by their 
; parents. Some recent examplei ; . - ! „ : 

; . - Jim, a 16 year old/ nUddle-class yonth in Ohio, got into a prolonged ar^- 
ment with his father, over Jim'o refusal to cut the grass. The father ordered 
: him to leave the house and later refused to take^him Dack. ^ 

Brenda, also 16 and a Midwestemer, had been involved sexually with her 
; 8^ When her mother discovered this, she told 

Brenda to leave and never return. ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

;« _^After Sammy's mother committed suicide, his stepfather remarried. Sammy, 
then 15, says that he was ''kicked out of the house" and his brother, age 17, 
told to Join the Army. ; 
: • ; , An i^merican Indian couple, both alcoholics, decided to split up, and each in- 
sisted that the other take responsibility for their 14 year old daughter. Barb. 
Neither agreed to keep her, so Barb wound up Uving in cars'ond vacant build- 
lugs in Minneapolis [6] (Appendix C)^^^ . _^ - 

' Having eiicountered a dearth .of written material about homeless 
youth,: it wa^ clear the most fea^sible way to collect information was to 
contiict programs, and social systems serving these yoiingsters and also 
talk directlv to youth about their condition. With this intent, runaway 

Erograms throughout the United^States Were selected to be interviewed 
y telrohone and to complete an Interview form devised for this pur- 
pose (Appendix D). Although jriot stratified, the sample was designed 
with the purpose of collecting data from at least one program located 
m each of . the ten geographical regions defined by the Youth Develop- 
ment Bureau. In addition to geogi-apliical dispersionj programs were 
included iaccorduiff to the size of the population where they were lo- 
cated. Conseauently^ the variation in population ranges from 12,601 
(Stillwell, Adair County) to almost; 8 million inhabitants (New Yx»rk 
City). In three instances, programs were included because of specific 
emphasis : Youth in Need (St* Charles, Missouri) and Diogenes Youth 
. Services (Sacramento, Calif ornia )cuiTently participating in a project 
for maltreated adolescents who use runaway programs; and the Qhejfo- 
kee Nation Youth Shelter (Stillwell, Oklahoma) due to the.presence 
of many ^Native American youth (Attachment J) (Appendix E). 



\ In addition to nationwide interviews, New York City and two sub- 
urban areas, were selected for an indepth review. Whereas New York, 
is not typical of the United States, it,does share many of the same prob- 
lems and eharacteristics of other cities in the country : a mixed popiila- , 
tiou, economic spread and underemployment, increased lumbers of 
single parent families, a rising cost of living and manv cfean^ng 
neighborhoods. Additionally, it is important to examinp large cities 
because they can serve as magnets fop homeless youth. - . 

; . ; . ATTACHMENT I ' *^ 

- ■ POPULATIOJ* AND GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF RUNAWAY PROGRAMS INTERVIEWED 

' . . . . Population 

State and program . ' Location ^ OgTO CenamQ 

Arizona: Towner House.!... - Tucson — ItlilS' 

Camornia: DIoRenes Youth Services.... ^ Sacramento ■ 257.105 

Colorado: COMITIS Runaway/Time-Out Program Aurora. /o. j// 

District of Columbia: SAJA,... ?ViL'lfi?" fid'^n 

Florida: Interface - — — : ?» K'Sl'^i - 127*328 

Indiana: The Shelter...; South Bend.. ...^ 127.328 

Massachusetts: Place Runaway Hous»......... Boston .1... mi.u/i 

"'"Yo[!iii Emergency Service..../.....:.......,-...'...........-. University Clty...............V / 47. 527 

Youth In Need..- r St. Charles....,, 31.834 

"•"ci!!J;nant Hbuse.....i.l.. - M^ii!? • ^'^'^ 

Times Square . . 

' Educational Alllance ProjecKCONTACT: ...*.. Lower East Side.:. - 

. . Emergency Shelter.......; I°!!S%-,V.V" 

'6UE Community Youth Program — |°",*'L ^ •■ 

Hot Una Cares, Inc.... East Harlem 

Independence house...... ...i..-. SS'iS- " 

The Door-A Center of Alternatives............; b*'"'' ?*^'^y^n;-IVt;;rf••••""*" ^q'iii 

Runaway Youth Cbor<tlnatlng Council.....:.. H?.T-'i"'** ^SJS SJS"*- 12 Ml 

Sanrtuarv ^ ' Huntlnttton. Long Island 

OklahSm? c1iVrokMN-atr^^^^ Slielter....... Stillweft (In Adafr CoJnty) M5.UI 

TffJtas: The Bridge Emergency Shelter. f!;»5i'*°!''° " mq'mi 



1 Source: County and City Data Book. 1977. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1978. 
3 Total Adair County. 



; As an initial step, on-site visits' were made to ninftway programs, an : 
interview form designed and, discussions, held with agency personnel 
(Appendix F). After 'coinpleting "the pro-am visits, further inter- 
views took place with* representatives of public and private authoritiesv ^ 
including police, juvenile justice, corrections, public assistance, mental - 
health facilities and child care agencies.^so that the broadest possible 
overview could be obtained (Appendix G). , ' , ' 

■ The final step was to hear, from homeless youth about the quality of 
tlieir lives, techniques used for survival, difficulties encoimtered m^^^et- 
ting food, shelter and employment, theiphopes for the future and the 
thin^ they think import,ant for lefl:islators to know. A fornv to elicit . 
this information 5vas used in interviews cohducteri at the S.O.fcr. service . 
of The Door— A Center of Alternatives (Appendix H). Most. of the 
youn^r people coming to this crisis unit were predominantly minority 
and inner city youngsters and their responses quite naturally showed 
siibstahtial urban, influences. To correct thiscbias, the records of the 
Runaway Touth Coordinating Council, located .in Nassau County, 
LohgTsland, w^re reviewed. Through the examination of case records 
of youngsters in thfe suburbs, the picture of what is happening to home- 
less yojith became clear^ " ' . •■ 



Legal iMFtoiMENTS t8 I^jdependent Living . 

Before looking at the agencies serving homeless youth and the data 
and impi:essions collected from interviews, it is necessary to briefly re- 
view the many legal constraints imposed on young people which di asti- 
callyaifect youths' ability to live on their own. i 

Until recently, youngsters y^ere considered the property of their 
parents or i^ards of the State arid a complex set of i laws was enacted 
;on the supposition that youth^eeded protection frorii iniurious be- 
havior resulting from their own^upposed immaturity. Within the last 
fifteen years, the United States l^upreme Court ruled that the Bill of 
Rights applied to young people^ as well as to adult^.-This docision per^ 
mitted youngsters to claim rights previously" denied them.* However, 
f6unded as it was in protectionism, 4;he .decision still served to^ limit 
the rights of youth. A report on the Constitutional Rights of Children 
notes:;.;';,.', i^/. ■' ^ ^'-v. . . .';,, :'■,.,■■'.''"■ ,,'';,'^ 

V The State's interest in the welfare of its young. citizens justifies d variety of 
protective measures. Because he may not forsee the consequences of his dedsion, 
a minor may not make an eliforcenjile. bargain. He may not lawfully work/or 
travel where he pleases or even a ttetid. exhibitions of cotistitutionally protected 
adult motion>pictures. Persons b^ow a certain age may not marry without par* 
ental consent Indeed, such conseht is ^sential even when the ycung woman is 
already pregnant. ; / ; " •; ; 

The State's interest in pr9tecting a yov.ng person r-from harm jjustifies the 
impositipn of restraints on his or her freedom even though comparable re- 
strain ts'on adults would be constitutionally impermissible. [7] 

In addition to the right of. States tc legislate constraints on'youth, 
each State has the inherent power to make laws. for its own jurisdic- 
tion.-The result is that young people are faced with a web of arbitrary 
and inconsistent ri^ts and prohibitions which change from State to 
State throughout the Nation (Appendix I). This body of Ijvw extends ; 
into the most basic arid fundamental areas of everyday life^ including, 
the ability to leave school, obtain employment, sign contrac^ts^ vote, 
serve on a.juiy, buy and consume alcoholicjbeverages, or receive con- 
sideration by a iuvenilc court.^ It is evident that Etates play a con- 
siderable role in imposing restrictions on major life decisions of young 
people and In doing so, protect thjem, or in i^fa^, deprive them of their 
autonomy and independence. j ' ; 

■ - As well as limitations on youth By States, there are further restric- 
tions riBSulting from the arights of parents. Iji* the past, under common 
law, parents had specific bbligations to proyide for the well-being and 
restraint of youngsters' activities. Although: the situation' has been 
somewhat modified in recent years, parental controls arid responsibili- 
ties are still exercised in many vital areas. .TV^ithout prior written 
consent by parents, it is impossible in certain States for persons under 
the ages of eighteen (and in some cases t\venty-ohe). to marry, gen- ; 
erally obtain medical care, including emergency surgery, get a learn- 
er's permit or license and in some cases, ^elect courses for study in 




* : school; To illustrate the capricious nature of State and parental rigEtsp^ 
iJi^consider the plight; of youth m N jjouth can 

/ legally leave school suspected of a. criifne, he is 

niheli^ble f or tmitiirMit by the juvenile court anid his case ^ould be 
;^:;:^heara under the jurisdic^ or the adult correctional System ■ Yet, 
^■ithis same youth operator's license for his 

car*unt^il aji^ IT ana^^^ to wait an additional year to get 

; permissiori, unjess he was married or 

'the father of aiJchiW^ States'''and parents' rights conspire t^ 
\ ffiye youths their status. Youth , are in 

Kmb<>~ ^ 

; rights and obligations betww^ acl: of e»iajici-* 

' pation, usually' only bne^aspect of a mbreiextensive case uk 3I- court 
jurisdictiohi releases parents from their legal duties to support, edu- 
cate and maintain their youngsters. Consequently, whea a youth 

. entitled to be treated as an adult . 

in most cases and to assume adult privileges. However, it is extremely 

' difficult for youth who have been pushed outof thieir home situations 
to become emancipated. The emancipation process includes the ability 
to demonstrate to the court lx)th the capa of living away from- 
home and the self-sufficiency to be financially independent. Neverthe- 
Je^, until emancipated, youth are legally ^^^^^ 

/ leases on apartments or receiving public assistance, if unemployed. 
Youths whose families do iiot want them and who cannot go hpme are 
caught in a Kaf k^esque tand their efforts to 

demonstrate the necess^ to liyfe independently at the same 

time it is crucial for them to do so, since^ t have walked 

V aw"ay from assum . 
- In reality, emancipation vgenerally occurs outside the. court setting. • 
Most youngsters are self-emancipated by the act of becoming home- 
less. At the time when "the parents actually force their child out of 
the home and _ require that the child support himself, complete or 
partiaf emancipation ^^^m established without the benefit (or 

bother) of obtaining judicial approval." [8] However, emancipation 
without due prc^ess^also leaves youth disenfranchised. - 

/riiere is a despierate need fon> emancipation to be made <?a8ier for youth or for « 
parents to be hauled into court and held resiwnsible to:: tueir youngster. When a 
; kid is kicked out, the judge will prlovide emancipntionr but oply if the youth can 
show he can live on his ^wn. If he is kicked. out,' emancipation should ^be auto- 
matically granted. Bitter, the youth should be glv^n mbre benefits and assigned ^ 
responsibility for himself or the adult should be h,eld responsible, 

If our laws say that parents, are supposed to be held responsible for their 
children until they reach; the ;.age of majority; we ought to enforce that law 
iustead of passing off the situation as a "domestic prol)lem.'' Children do not 
have the kind of legal>agreements with f heir paren ts that p^ple have when 
they get married,, although there: is an Assumption of a legal, Obligation to one's 
> child. Instead,- parents are. divorcing their children and the children have no 
: protection; The Judge should be able to insist that you do not have to take your 
' child home but you must provide for the yoiingste^Parents shouldn't be let off 
the hook by changing the Ipck^ 

- .A 

siUilities of parent/adulthood, instead of lowering the minimum age 
if vel for emancipation of youth, comes from current national at- 
titudes towards the handling of .young people, particularly in the 
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area of juvenile justice. "Notably, in 1978, the State of New York 
enacted legislation which permits sbme children, aged 13, to be tried 
and convicted in the adult criminal system. " 

• We have beeft. bucking the trend of the protective theory of law IkcauBe it 
can actually be repressive for kids since they can't get rights; Oirthe otlier'hdnd, 
wlfen they are freed from protection, they can be held more responsible for ; 
theli' actions, which is a double-edgied sworoTlf we want to emancipate kids and' 
let them be adults, there are some who will say let'amake them adults in crime, . 
too. [10] 

In many States, youngsters under eighteen who appear to be absent 
from home without parental permission, ai*e considered runaways^ In 
fact, they may well be homeless;youth. They can be picked up by the 
police, held overnight in dete^ntion <iehters, brought into juvenile court, 
shipped across State lines to their home State or returned to die same 
fanxily^wjiicli, threw them out in the. first place. Tliese youiig people 
have committedjiQ crime or oftense yet they find themselves involved 
with the judicial process and juvenile justice system. The real injustice 
is that nobody wants theirT. ^-.^^ o 

In a related eflbrt to keep youngsters out of court, the Juvenile 
Justice Amendments of 1977 included tlie^provisions of law-related, 
education programs to teach youth their rightsjuTd^fesponsibilities. 
There are numerous instances where youth are iminformecl^nd-^need 
legal assistance concerning parental consent restrictions, employment^ 
fights, eligibility for public as^sistaiice and scliool-i-elated problems. 

The lack of information about law and particularty about laws affecting them 
directly, the unavailability of legal advice, counseling, or other legal assistance 
to resolve real Hfe problems, the inability to use legitimate means of resolving, 
problems, the. consequent frustration with and alienation from the law and the 
legal system, and the sense of upfaimess and injustice all contribute to neg^tivie- 
attitudes toward and disrespect for the law by youth, result in unresolved crises 
and problems for youth, and liltimatejy contribute, to antisocial, acting-out, 
delinquent and criminal behaviour. [11]^ 

In summary, young people who are forced out of ; their homes by 
their families may find it almost impossible to establish any kind of 
secure, legal Ufestyle: They are hampered by States' rights, constrained 
by the necessity for parental consents and by reason of their 
^chronological age, candidates for the juvenile justicfi system. ^ 

^ 'PRoouAk Interviews AND Analysis of Data 

During June jand July, 1980, ninaway programs w^re 
ami asked to participate in interviews concerning homeless youth. 
Program directors appeajred unanimous in their enthusiasm to talk 
about homeless youngsters and voicedJgreat pleasure that this group 
was finally.getting attention. Even -^hile the interviews were taldng 
place; it becam^.apptirent that program^staff wiis extremely hard- 
working, constaifitly occupied^ a^d there were many Jnterruptions- 
which reflected the constant busy hum of programs dealing daily with ^ 
young people. However, everyone was most. cheerfuLiil setting apide 
the press of program busine.ss iii order to share^Keir concerns and 
' problems about Romefeiss youngsters. " J*''^'''^^ . v 
. The first task was to define what w*as rae^t by "homtiless youth" 
and itWas o.stablished the term would include youths who had been 
"thrown dut'^^'^pu.shed out", "out of the house by mutual consent with 
parents" and those who for one reason or another could not go home ' 



jain, Nbne^pf 'the pro<2:rains "evinced any puzzlement aboiit wliether 
or not tlie population existed and, all indicated they are in fact sei^^ing 
iiomeless youth. As indicated on the Data Chart, the pro^rrams agreed 
that at least 10%~50% of their population was composed of homeless 
young peoplo;/Si^.mificantly, six programs stated that as many as 20%- 
30% of tlkur clients were homeless and one prhj^ram, the Cherokee 
Nation Youth Shelter^ indicjtting that 85% ofe the youngsters could 
not go home again. "We have few^ that were not thrown away. Most 
of our youngsters are homeless for good reasons." [l2] ; 

' PERCENTAGE OF HOMELESS YOUTH CHARACTERISTICS 

|By number of respondanls] . • .' , 

/ Com- , . ' « - » 

pleted * 

forms 0-10 10-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 «€O-70 7O-80' 80-90 90-100 



Homeless youth contactins 

- program in 1979,". 

Males 

» Females ^ 

Ethnicity: 

« Caucasian...^,-...- 

' Black....2 

Hispanic 

. Other-,..-... 

Place of oftsin; 

Local.. 

Within State 

Out of State... 

Family living style: 

iJuct.:... f. 

; Single 

'. Recombined.. 

HOME PROBLEMS 

Youth exDeriencing parental-- 
Alcohol abuses.......,;. 

Drug abuse— ....j. 

; Health problems.'. 

, Inadequate housing: 

Inadequate'income 

Unemployment.. 

Poor sibling relationships. 
^"Mlljanies in household 

' ■ wlthln4-3 yr. 

Youth experiencing pa' 
rental neglect.7:^5^ 
Youth experiencing pa- 
rental abuse ..... 

Youths' living situation .at ^. 
program contact: ' 

Home...',.. 

Relatives - i., ■ 

Friends/street, i 

Other systems^-*. 

'Placement: 

Multiple placement..-..^. 

Foster care... 

t . Group homes... J..; 

Adoptive homes..:...!.. 
Juvenile justice/proba- 

^ tion/pollce 

Mental health 

Develop mentally dis- , 
abled (including 
mental retaroatlon}.... 
.Youths experiencing: 

' Institutional.abuse...... 

'Institutional' neglect : 

.; .Youths' medical prob- 
lems 

.: Youths'prior counseling^. - 
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Altiiough several of the programs felt ; that the homeless youth 

Sopulation was eijually divided by sex, there was a subtle variation in 
ata indicating the^ presence of slightly more homeless mules than 
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females. Whereas four pit)grams indicated they had more fSmole 
clients, five programs stated they served more males. However, there 
were, striking (Titferences: in rthe-age^ hogieless male and femalp 
homeless young people. ?yhe breakout by program finding is as follows : 

_ f Number of : . • ■ Numbers of 

Males^ Average age: ^ Females— Average age; pr^rdms 

14 . — - 1 14 .......j.^ . 1 

. 14-16—™—™ ^ . 14-15— -— — _^— J— _ 1 

15_— : — —..——.. 2 15 -— — 6 

16 -— — — . — 4 16—^ — 2 

16-17—— — — 3 16-17— !^— -J-?--.— — — 1 

Ten-programs indicated the- average age of homejess females w^xs • 
between i4 and 16 years; two programs assessed the average ag^ 
between 16i/^ and 18. This compares dramatically: with the. age 

^distribution Qf homeless males; five programs state the average agb is 
.16% to 18 and considerably, fewer males are between 14-16 years old, 

\ Explanation^ ^iven by programs for the wide age discrepancy between 
the sexes were as follows: mother-daughtier"' control issues and con- 
tinued societal constramts on feminine behaviour; tendency of y^oung 
women to be street-wifee earlier tlmn males; females having older 
boyfriends surmising they will take care of them'; less res Durces for 
daughters ill Mexican-American families to be socially active due to 
traditional cultural restraints; tendency of girls twho "are sexually 
abiised to lea ve home and seek service ''sooner than abused boys, ft 
appears that although there are slightly more homeless males than 
females, young women have to leave home at a significantly oarlier age. 

In general, the etluiicity of homeless yoUth corresponded to the local 
populatidn of the Community. Most of the runa waj programs 
contacted arc located i^ predominantly Caucasian' aireas of the 
couhtry ; the major • exceptions to this were SA/A, DistWct of 
Columbia, where 8h percent of the -clients are black ; The Bridge 
Emergency Shelter, San Antonio, Texas, where 55 percent of the 

(^outh are Mexica'n- Americans and the Cherokee Nation Youth* Shelter, 
where 50 percent of the young people are NatiW Americans. The fact 
that the majority of youths served are .Caucasian does not imply that 
minority youths are not also being forced out of their homes. Jh fact, 
runaway .programs located in Arizona; California and Nevada are 
currently studying the whereabouts o^ homeless minority youth \^ho 
aiVj not tojning into programs; whether they are obtiaining services ; 

r^tete thiair^resour^ arg located, and the role played by extended 

^fdmiliesr. ^ . ' 

. ^Y;In conjunction with ethnicity of homeless youth is tlielfiftding tliat 
eleven oiit of twelve programs^ indicate 70 percent of the youth served 
ccfmes from local areas, either within a riadius of several miles or in the 
same county. Data reveals that only about 10 percent of homeless 
youth travel*acros§: the States of origin ajid' another 10 percent comes 
from outside th^ State.. Evidently, homeless^youth do. not usually.hit 
the'?r(Mid or travel to distant areas ; the majority of homeless young 
people stay pretty close: to and in "touch with their original 
communities. Homeless youth are hot generally cpmlposed of strangers 
or somebody else's children ; thev are a homefi^own, local problem. 

In the'^discnssions of family living style, it- was defined that intact 
family consisted of two original parents {^single family meant one adult 



in the housGv whether original parent or step-parent and recoi4biM 
family included step-parents by remarriage or male/female f nends 
living with the original parent.. Of course, tliere are endless variations 
but for purposes of the interviews, these three categories were d^ter- 
milted to be sufficient. According to the data, only 30 percent of home- , 
less vouth come from intact families. Programs indicated that at least 
10-50.percent come from single parent families. Otlier programs found 
that the number living in recombined families ranges from 20-8a per- 
cent. Clearly, the most prevalefit family typolofflr is the recombined 
category; two-thirds of the^pro^rrams indicated that 40-60 percent of 
homeless youtli are now/living with new step-parents or mom's or dad s 
boy/girlf ricnd. This data reflects the currently changing manage 
'mores arid living arrangements across the Um ted S twites. Althoug^ 
there haS been much recent discussion of the increase of single parent^ 
families, it is also noteworthy that many single parents do not remayi 
in that condition permanently. • ' 

For many chUdren, living In a one-parent famUy Is a transitory, experience. 
Many single parento reconcUe with their spouses, remarry, or marry for the first* 
time. The number of children living in e single-parent family In any given year , 
Is thus far lower than the number 'who wiU have this experience during some 
portion«of 'their chUdhood. In;1977; 17.7, percent of American children were 
Uvlng with one parent. Howeyer, of the children- living with t\yo parents an 
estimated 10 percent were living with a biological parent and a step-parent, in- 
dicating that they had spent some time in a single-parent family. Analysis or 
national data on chiinging patterns of marriage and living arrangements w 
k-ests that if current conditions persist, approximately 45 percent of a 1 children 
borii lii the mid-1970*8 wiy live In a one-parent famUy at some point during 
their childhood. [13] 

Of that number, many will certainly- be incorporated irio recom- • 
bined families, and recombination is a very significant, percentage . 
factor in homeless youth. 

According to the Place Runaway Shelter in Boston : 

Very soon after a divorce/ the single parent begins to entertain friends and 
' expand former lifestyles.* It's not a long time before theres' a new relationship 
and soon after, a new person moves in. The kid is contused and must accept ^ 
it— there's no process to work it out. The kid says,/'therejs^ nothing to worry 
about*' hut begins to act out. The parent says "this Is my^ life*' and ^^Is ^^^t in ^ 
three or four years he/she will be alone and doesri^t want "P *:he^"^^^^ 

relationship. No one know^ how to deal with the interjection of the third 
person, who doesn't know Jhe family, either. [14] . . - 

In order to have a better understanding of the causes .of becoming - 
homeless, it is imperative to fiiid out what is going on^in those families 
prior to youth being forced out. It is of crucial importance to learn 
more about the home situation and the factors influencing youths per- 
ception that their situation has become intolerable." ' ^ 

One of die most predominant problems in the home is the fact ot 
parental abuse or alcohol. All programs fpund this to'be a major 
factor in discussions with young people and indicated tliat 10;^0 per- 
cent admitted parental 'drinking was a problem for them-. Further 
refinement of data disclosed that five programs found parental alcohol , 
abuse a problem for between 20-50 percent of- the homeless youth and 
an additional four programs found it a factor for up to 60-70 percent 
of the young people. Examination of .program responses revealed t^^ 
lowest percentage of parental alcohol abusg was reported at t^e Bridge 
Emergency^ Shelter, San Antonio, Texas, where there is a largfe num- 
ber of Mexican-Americans. The three highest percentages were\noted 
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in SAJA, Washington,TD.O. and the Cherokee Nation Youth Shelter, 
•both 60 percent; COMITIS Runaway/Time-Out Program situated''in 
a transient and rapidly growing community neafTJenver, 65 percent^^^^^ 
and Youth-in-Necd, located in St. Charles,; a suburb of St. Louis, 
Missouri, 100 percent. ^ 

Troportionately, parental .drug abuse did not seem to be nearly as 
extensive a problem as alcohol abuse. The ma]orlty of the programs 
felt only 10 pei:cent cf the homeless youth were experiencing this par- 
en t^il addiction and all conciirrecl^the abused substances wBtelegal pre- 
scription drugs. Tlfe one i^esponse which indicated parental drug abuso^ 
as a. difficulhr for up to 30-40 percent of homeless youth was given by 
Yauth-In-Need, the. program Avhich also indicated that lOO^ percent 
of the youth population was having trouble with parental use of alco- 
hol. Of particular noteis. the fact that Youth-In-^ has been_^ SQ- , 
lected to initiate a model shelter program ior maltreated adolescents^ 
'Although poor iptrental health did not surface as a substantial prob- 
lem -for homeless youth, every program is/aware that some youths are 
experiencing illness in their .families. Six of the programs felt th^ 
up tolO pprcent of. the youth hadT^een living with ill or injured par- 
ents while four programs felt that up to.20 percent had been in this 
condition. The most prominent; reasons given for poor health included 
job related accidents, cancer, r>espiratonr problems and asthma. Inter- 
taoe, located in Gainesville, Florida, indicated 35 percent of the young 
people raise issues concerning parents' heaM related t6 accidents', 
chronic, lonj?-range back problems and kidney ailments. All of the 
program^s did^agree that major . illness or injury in 'a family Would 
certainly influence the stress level of all the members. 
, Program' response to inadequate housing included concern's about 
poor housing stock in specific geographical locations,, the numbei^'of 
people living in one unit and the iact of no housing beitig provided 
^.fpr youn^ters at expressed that many young^people are 

expenenc;ng teiisibn^causeibZtrem^ Youth 
Emergency Service, University City, Missouri, and s!SJ3^^ 
in|;ton,^D.C., noted that when Rousing conditions are below standard 
a^d living conditions^ are crowded, youijg people get'squeezed out. ' 

•TJiere are multi-famiUes in one apartment, ten to twelve people in two* bed- 
rooms, a lack of heat in Winter and lack. of outside space, the buUding is in bad 
shape and no. repairs are made, with the result that no one gets-jfny privacy 
nnd^youth are pushed out. [15] .. . . ' 

" When f(jmUies are relocated," they do not take a new ]:)lace big enough for an 
older kid— they Ji}stdon*t get a room forXim. [16] 

Anotlier program.repbrted an iipper-class West Coast phenomenon 
of parents miying youngsters off by setting them up in their own 
apartments. " " . " 

Parental unemployment and inadequate income were usually han- 
dled as a combined^ topic since the lack of jobs is intimately tied to the 
need for public assistance and a consequent subsistence level existence. 
Several of the prog^ms have not yet exjT/erienced niiich unemploy- 
fiaeht in the community. According to COMITIS/Runaway Time Out, 
Aurora, Colorado, situated close ta€)enver, has a lot of industry in- 
cludiiSg two large mintary uista and a burgeonin'g busine^ in 

research and develojJment in the energy field. Similarly, Towner 
ITniise,\notes.that Tucson, Arizona is the site of a large military base, 
as well (IS indu^rial complexes belonging T;o IBMj Lear, and Hughes 



Aircraft. Both of 'these programs jioted a comparatively low^percent- 
age of parental unemployment, affecting only 15 percent of the^Eom6- 
r less' youngsters. The^ Cherokee Nation Touth Shelter indiciited that 
; parental unemployment "is a factor fof at least; hajf of the homeless 

-■^Jrquth.they,see. ,^ .-n ■ ■. , ' ; .- .- ^ 

: StiUwell is one of ' the^poorest-^areas in the country. Many people are on State 

• assistance and living at a bare subsistence level. Most kids here have very llm- 
.Ued resources. [17]., * j ^ . 

Youth Emergency Service reports that: ' 

.1 Seventy perceriJ^^ on public assljstance and any wages earned 

are also inadequate. Parental unemployment is at least ^ percent because people 
are una^)le.to find Jobs. [18] :- ■ " . ^ , / 

^ . However, the highest perceptiige of homeless youth experiencing 

• inadec|uate family mcomp was at SAJA in Wasliington, D.C., where 
it was estimated tnat up ttfSS percent of the youth^re in this situation. 

According to the National Runaway Switchboard, ecorfomic con-' 
cems and worry about family finances is becoming an increasingly im- 
■ portaiit and discussed issue. » ■ 

Toung people are very.concerhed about their own economic futures. They may^ 
have one or both parents laid bfie from work and they worry about having money 
when their own parent's don't have a Job. They wonder "Is there a future for 
me?" They are now in high school and will soon-* be Joining the workforce but it 
looks like there may be no work force to Join. This is more important to kids now 
than their own teenage Jobs. [19] 

In general, it was felt that many families of homeless yomig^ people 
experienced substantial money worries, lack of adequate income, con- 
L cem over passible future parental lay-offs, as well as underemploy- 
ment and unemployment. _ . ■ 

;^The data revealed that poor sibling relationships were found to be ^ 
. a major cause of conflict and was Identified as a significant problem 
for homeless youth. jPive programs felt that from 40t-60 per/?ent of the * 
homeless youth- had- experienced difficulties with 'other youngsters in 
the family. Samples include stress, tension, victimization and verbal 
fights resulting from establishment of another sibling as a role model; 
the presence of two sets of'families, including step-children iij one 
recombined home, older brothers beating up on younger sisters in cases 
where mothers work and brothers assume parenting roles and dif- 
ferences between parental, values which are played out on the children 
by setting one sib against another. Youth-in-lJ'eed- Has been studying 
problems of sibling relationships in large families and data shows 
that Sr percent of the homeless youth have five pluff siblings; in fact, 
seven oV eight other children was thfe most common number of -siblings 
homeless youths' families. Program statistics aisi) reveal that 42 
percent of all general iamily conflict takes place in families with over 
five siblings. It is quite likely that adolescents in large families endure 
Some parental rejection which they, in turn, project ont^ .their other 
siblings, causing conflicts. ; , . ■ . ' , v . » ^ 

Four-fifths of all the prdp'ams felt that honxpless youth had defi- • 
nitely undergone some significant disturbance in the family sitiiation 
withm the last few years.- Five;programs indicated that at least 60 
percent of all Mmeless youth had gone through major life changes ' 
and SAJA estimated the percentage as high as 95 percent.- The. most 
common changes . were impending parental divorce^ actual divorce,' 



• remarriage, parental male or female friend moving . in and possibly 
out, to be replaced by still another unfaniili'ar adult; physical relo- 
cationMue' to 'parent job transfer;, death of a relative who had lived 
with the family and a consequent of shift attention to youth. 

/ There Is usuaUy some precjpltatinff factor although the situation has been 
\ building over a period of time. It's like St. Helena ; it buUds and then 
explodes. [20] , 

Almost at the outset of th^ intervie^ws, programs' began to raise the * 
issu^i of adolescent abuse and neglect by parents. Certainly, well before 
. completion of the section on parental problems,; programs were indi-* 
eating a need to discuss abuse and neglect of homeless youth by their 
families. Either^ these conditions are^ increasing, or at least, youth 
are now more willing to talk about neglect and abuse. Many of the , 
programs contributedf their own definitions' of neglect, however, there 
was.unanimous agreement-that abiise has a destructive physical, s^Sual * 
and emotional character. The breakout by program, according to the 
percent of homeless youth having been neglected or abused by parents 
IS as follows; . ^ . - . ; 

, *»i^5ieglected youth (percent) : ^programa 

V / 0 tolO . - V 

10 to.20 - ™ u-r- ■ — i 

20 to 30™— j-_i"".'r' T.':-™ : 

30 to 40 : ...l -J" "T — ' — 

40 to 50— ■ T ——5 

50 to 60 .„„ ■ ™ 

• 60 to 70 ... ^ ■ 5 

. 70 to 80-...-. . .Z "TT " • q 

'80 to 90.— ■ 12 ■ — 

90 to 100- ^i.. ^ . """"1^ """'i 

Abused.youth (percent) : '" ^'■"V"'" 

< OtolO...— ^ ' . V 

i 10 to 20... : ..I _ II " """"5 . 

\ \20 to 30.— - : ■ : 

30 to 40—. ^ ■ 

40 to 50 .-:.^..— - ■ ■■■■ ■ 1 

; 50 to 60—. -. " r.— — — I 

60cto70 II ■ — — — ± 

70 to 80.^.- IV. T ■ " 

•80 to 90 ' ■ — — — — 

90 to 100 -------III-I----III--IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII mil 

Ten out of twelve progranfts felt that over 40 percent- of homeless 
\ youth had experienced parental neglect. According to The Shelter 
) Runaway Center: > ' . ; 

Probably 80 percent have been neglected. This takes the form of poor super- 
vision, tening the kid to leave and locking him out of tiie house, to being un- 
... wllUng to give, the youth any real preparation for life, acting totally unconcerned 
about youths' schooUng and not providing adequate medical care. [21] 

. Th9 Cherokee Nation Youth Shelter concurs with the 80 percent 
estimate of youth beinig neglected, s - , - 

^ A lot of kids have parents who don't like teenagers and tbey BelltfTe or ignore 
t^J JSl^^^^^\!^^S constantly on them, telling the kids they can't do anything^ 
right They call them "retarded" or "strange." [22] 

! SAJA states: * .—1-^- * * : 

. «50 to 60 percent of the homeless youth have been jiegleched by the lack of 
parental supervision and discipline. There's also economic n^^lcct, when a parent 

• never gives the youngster any money or new clothes. f231 - 
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T|he viewpoint expressed by The Bridge Emergency Shelter is that : 

40-50 j^rcent are being emotionally neglected and their bUic emotional needs 
are .not being attended t^. There's no interest in what the kid ts doing which 
: reiralts to poor self -estee^^ get an emotional "caring." r24l 

piogenM Youth Services also notes the lack of parental supervision 
or interest in youths' most*basic needs, - ^ 



There's a lot of non-verbal, reji^^^ 
translate as parents meaning "leave home— you don't exlst^ [25] 

s T>o progro : state ICiO percent of homdle^ youngsters are 

:;Cneglectea.. .■■.'^\ .. -^V": : ■ • ^ 

•:They1iaye:had^a,lack of food, housing,' and supervision. Their famiUes d^not 
, have the wherewithal or know-how to parent The parents do not havtf .security 
themselves ; thejr are barely.able to survive and hold k roof together let ale ne add 
. pieces to make the home a healthy environment [26]" ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ v; 

Neglect radges from not provldtag any supervision— not making any provision 
for the kids schooUng to being locked in his room. There's: no communication: 
parents are Jtotaliy ; divorced from 'their kids. All the homeless youth have ex- 
perienced neglect of one kind or aiyother. Why else would they be out of theit 
, homes! [27] * * 

In (fiscussinc abuse; six programs found abuse in 36-40 percent of • 
/homeless youth. An additionaF four prograxns figured the amount of 
abuse occurring was proportio^^^ 

mdacate4 at least 60-70 percent* of homeless young people iiaclh^ 
abused. In total, ten out of eleven programs estimated Siat from 30 to 
70 percent of homeless ypufh were abused. The Director of the Chero-V ; 
kee mtion youth Shelter observes that 40 percent of homeless young 
male and female Native Americans have been sexually abused, usually T * 
in.alc^hol related episodes. : , . : 

; Generally, a dninken father or s^^^ 

a <^aughter pr son's bed. The family may be living way out in the hiUs. there is 
no one else around and the isoUtion certainly contributes to It [28] . . 
The Shelter Kunatway Center has found that :: ^ ' 

-/ > 60-65 percent of homeless ; youth have be^n physically beaten, punched out 
sla^yped around and threatened with guns and knives. Sexual abuse ranges from % / 

• molestation, to . rape.^^ T^^ percent of homeless abusieil kicjs on the street Is -very / ■ 
high. An Initial study of street prostitutes has shown 'that 50 percent were / ' 
sexuaUy abu^e^s children. A pilot study on male prostitutes Is now in work' ^ 
and we expect to see the sam6 percentages hold true* [29] / 

^ ^^. Yo^g people are beginning to' talk more about being abused al- 
though, abusivev actions are not always given as the presentmg 
probleni arid, may be revealed later, in counseling session^? during et- 4^ ' 
amination^y medical staff or when j^outh e^^ feaira alwut^ ^ 

fetiurnmg honxe- Often, it as qot untif youngsters ^b^^^ to talk about 
their current anxieties that a full description of past.beatings emerges: . 
^?^\^gs with be^^^ hanaieis, brooms and shoes. Although younir 

: people are^beginning to be less afraid ,t^ it mw 

be^more obliquely p to tSuch me 

biit^sometimes kids come right out ancT say he wants me to go to bed 

l "^^ t30] Anoeher program reports youth imtially express 

J . :rm. not going;, home. \ • 
i ft|om there. M know they are being abused. > 

like tqi^ do not understand there are good productive families in the comv 
mumty and do not know what being a good parent means; [^^^ ) / 

■ .. ■ ■ 26-.-,. ■ • ■ ; . I...-, 



According to the National Runaway Switchboard, there are now 
nearly^ four times as many calls concerning cHild abuse being rcceiv6^d 
as tliere were three years ago/^^^^ - : '^^ * • , 

In 1070^ 1 percent of the total calls taken by the NRS were child abuse related 
l^'hde in 1070 that figure Jumped to 3.5 percent. While 3.6 percent may ffeem like 
a smaU percentage at first glancci it translates Into approximately 6,033 teen- 
agers Just last year. And we know that certainly not all of the child a1>use 
victims call. In fact, a small percentage recognize the problem and aski^ for 
help.[323 ' : 

./ In an interview 'July 1980, the Executive Director of tlie NRS re- 
vealed that close to 60 percent of the calls by homeless youth indicated 
physical or sexual abuse with little difference in the amount o'f sexual 
abnse'between males and females. ■ , 

There were a ifiumber of theories offered cbnceming the average age 
of onset of abuse and neglect. Many programs felt that neglect often 
started in early childhood,, continued as a chronic condition and re- 
blossomed in adolescence. However, > ^ 

Verbal abuse of kids starts at a very young age. As babies, they have experi- 
enced a lot of parental anger and screaming and by the time they are five or six 
they are weU educated. This early education In abuse has a lasting effect and 
can cause personality changes. Parents need to unders^nd; that they can't act 
this way andj that they are damaging their children. [M3 ;r^^^^ • . 

Tliere wag an impression that physical aBusp wfe' manifest in the 
family by ekrly. childhood, illustrated by * ^ahkirig and use of more 
- .corporal punishment than warranted, eventually booming fixed in a^ 
pat1»rn or hitting and beating. Some programs saw the onset of sexual 
abuse by aced fouir to five, manifested -byoforidliiig; other programs 
estimated that abuse began Between eight and nine years and a few 
thought 'sexual abuse started at adolescence as a ^response to obvious 
teenage physical and ?exual maturation. At adolescence, abuse is often 
related to the oj^ouths' need for independence arid expanding assertive- 
ness. In reaction,- parents ir^ay interpret gro^^^ defiance. 

, This is a whole new thing. When 13, 14 and 15 year olds begin to stretch out, 
parents don't have the tools to deal with kids and. they resort to violence. It is 
possible that there may have been some history of child abuse in the family or 
other inappropriate discipline, however, parents who abuse adolescents are not 
the psychotic parents who abuse young children. o 

Adolescent abuse is more of a family dynamic and is responsive to the youth's 
pressure to grow up. Ther^ is probably something causing stress in the family 
at this time. [34] 

Whatever the a)a:e at onset, the effects of abuse and neglect are very 
damaging and young people find it extremely threatening to handle. 

Whether the abuse Is re-pccurring or begins to escalate In the teens, kids are 
never able to deal with early^ childhood abuse and are stiU trying to handle the 
trauma when they come into progratns at adolescence. [35] . 

* In identifying living situations of Homeless youth, directly prior to 
prpgrani contact, seven out of twelve programs estimated the majority 
of young people came straight from home. This was particularly clear . 
for Diogenes, California (80, percent)' and IntBrface, Florida (75 per- 
cent), surprising statistics considering the- favorablis weather condi- 
tions in these two States. . 'a . ( 

Two programs. Place Kunaway Hou§e and Shelter Kunaiway Gen- 
.ter, estimated from 40 to 50 percent of its youth were from the sftreeis. 
Although Place Eunaway House is located in Boston's Back Bay sec-* 



tioDv composed »mjairily of middle-upper class, transient, sinries, it is 
within walking distance of « large group of youth who haveT)een liv-' 
-^Ting on the street for some time; ^ -^^^^ 

We see kids who bare been out tbere two or tbree montbs and tbcy like tbe 
street game. Kids at 18 and 14 tbln]^ it^s exciting and the street life bas a posl" 
tlve Image. [S6] . , ■■-^ ' ' ' 

The Shelter Bunaway Center operates an active 'outreach prognun 
and its staff is both aware of the number oi street youth and recruiting 
.from this population, According to the Director : :^ 

We see young people wbo bave been bomeless arid on the street for. two years. 
,. Many of them end up dis prostltufes and we have at least 260, kids in Seattle on 
the street ri^bt now. We need transition bouses to get them off tbe street but 
tbere Aren't a;ny. Kids wbo have not lived ut home for years do not need a Mom 
and Dad model In a foster bome, but a place where they can get' Intensive staff 
support, nurturing and carlng*but not Mom and Dad. [37] ^ 

: \Few of the programs found a high percent of homeless youth com- 
ing directly from relatives, with the exception of SAJA, Wadiington, 
D.C.,:.where it was e^timat^d that approximately the same percent (30 

Serceht) of youth cariie from relatives as from parents. This may re- 
ect the cultural tradition of the role of extended families in the jblack. 
community. ■ .-'r.".^" ^ " v '■■■.'■,.■/*■'■;*■" 

Due to thtJir referral sources, nine out of twelve programs estimated 
■ that' between 10 to 20 perccint of the youths were coming from the 
juvenile justice or 'child welfare systems and the highest number of 
programs pli^ced the percentage oi homdess youngsters coming from, 
? placement at 20 to 30 percent. Although some youth aire referred by 
police or courfas on an emergency basis imtil other arrangements are 
made, many young people appear to be AWOL from the gystems. Data 
from Place. Eunaway;House. discloses that from January through 
June, 1979, 63 out of 300 youngsters came directly from placement as 
follows: [38] • 

.'o'' ■ *■"•■.'■ . ■ ■■■ ■ Veroent 

Foster care__„ ''.^ _»J ^- . 59 

Group Home. ; . j 22 

Juvenile Justice— » __1 ; 2 

Residential Treatment.^ - : 8 

Boarding Schools (cbUd welfare) L- . 10 

Further, additional data collected durii^g the same period reveals 
multiple placements of Ml youths : 

^-^ , ' * ■ ••■ ■ ■ ■ t" •, Peroent 

One prior placement— . 88 

Two-five placements- . „»: ; . 64 

Six plus placepaents-. ; ^« 8 

Although -runaway programs do not generally refine intake data by 
prior placement/ all the programs concurred that at least.lO percent 
up to 100 percent of the youths coming from the systems had ej^eri- 
enced multiple placements. Further estimates by the programs indi- 
cated belief that the comparatively highest percentage of joutibs wei^e 
coming from group, homes, including large child welfare, institutions! 
the second highest number were coining from foster-care and a lower . 

• :percentage^rom the juveijile justice system. Two programs estimated 
aA equal placement distribution between f6ster=care, group homes and 
juvenile justice facilities. The fact thai most programs account for v 

^group hoihes as the most seen placement for the highest percentage of 
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youtlis*, indicates that homeless youth have been in the system for some 
time. ' ^ • • ^ 

The Director of Social Services at The jPridge Emergency Shelter 

^^■^^statesr'^'^''^^^'-:^::'' ''^^ .■v^''^'"^'^'^"^^''^^ 

The cycle runs foster-care, group home, Juvenile jUBtfce. They go down the 
system as the problems become bigger. We have a saying /larger numbers of 
failures behind, more likely to get into trouble." [80] 

The Executive Director of South Ben4, Youth Services Bureau 
comments; • . 

They zing In and out of herel Fostercare placements tor adolescents are at 
a premium.. Some families have six to eight adolescents and that's too inany to 
handle. When kids fail in foster-care, they go to group homes and are threatened, ^ 
'*you better make it in this group home or go to an institution or closed facUity." 
The institutions are too large to give any individual attention and there's no 
work done with the original family. By the time the chilU gets out of. Institutions, 
and runs here, the family is not wiUing or interested in making a place for him 
again. Step by dtep, they fail aU the way. Welfare moves In on them too quickly, 
takes them out of home and Just drpps them off. There's no hope at all for those 
'in the system to return home, particularly if the kid is quiet, does not mess up 
or caus^ the institution any trouble, f 40] • . 

Ydungsters are not abused or neglected solely by families. Often 
they experience, these conditionis in the veiy programs in which they 
are placed for pirotection or treatment. In defining institutional abuse 
as "excessive confinement", "drug restraint", "harsfi physical punish- 
ment", "severe behaviour restrictions", most of the programs responded 
that there was a relative decrease in abuse since the enactment of the 
1974 Juvenile Justice and Delinquency PreVButipu Act, and its man- 
date that every juvenile, whether in custody or committea, 

shall be provided with adequate food, heat, light, sanitary facilities, bedding, 
clothing, recreation, ^unseling, education, training, and medical care including 
necessary psychiatric? psychological, or othercare and treatment. [41] 
However, several of the programs felt there remains a residue of abuse 
and they still hear from youths about^ episodes-of corporial punishment 
and drugging. 

In denning institutional neglect as "inappropriate placement", and 
"lack of program", the picture changed. Inrograms expressed the find- 
ing that youngsters are "gettmg lost in* the numbers and not getting 
.their individual needs met", "they have been inappropriately placed ; 
§omein foster-care need to be in group homes with more structure or 
shouldn't have been in mental health facilities", "kic^ are dumped in 
homeland left; they arenot checked routinely", **there are no services, 
not much is happening, there's ho program/' According to Uie Na- 
tional Runaway SwitcWboard : 

We don't ask about multiple placements although it's a chronic problem and 
we hope to do more in the future. It*s a touchy area for yonng. people and they 
often He. They don't want anyone to know, that other people helped them before 
and there has been a failure. They think that means the failure was theirs and 
they have a stigma of being unsuccessful. Ninety-nine percent of the homeless 
youth who have been - in placement . have the perception that they have been 
abused or neglected by institutions. They express that they have been shuffled 
t from one home to the next, not asked what they want to do, no one cared about 
them, and they are not conisalted in decision making about their life arrange- 
: men ts. ■ [42] • -."'\' 

When questioned' about educational perfonnancej five out of 
twelve programs estimated that the bighest percentage of homeless 



youth were functioning at the 7th-8th grade leVel. A comparison of 
,tho educational performance level with the average chronological ajge 
of Vouth served by each program disclosed there Were no substantial 
difforcnces; Youths performing at grades^^f 

as likely to be 14, 16, 16 or 17 years old. The solo variation Was %hat 
tno programs were seeing yputn at an average age of 18i who were 
perfonning nt a 4th grade school leveK The lowest education perfdrm- 
nnce level of youths aged 18 was the 6th grade. !! - 

Common medical problems of homeless youn^t^rs are venereal idis- 
lease, pregnancy, asthma, poor hygiene, inadiequate. nutrition audi the 
^need^for dental care. Place Runaway House and Shelter Runaway 
Center indicated tJiat 80 percent and 100 percent respectively of home- 
less youth have medical problems. This is not unoxpected because these 
two programs also serve the highest number of ypungj)eople coming 
directly from the street. According to the Executive Director. Place 
Runaway House, "They are una^eare of themselves and their bodies. 
Tihey need to learn and become aware of the seli as a resource toibe 
ta|cencareof.'][433 " ij 

large majority of homeless young people have had some kind ^of , 
prior coqnselmg, whether under the aegis of school, public assistaniie, 
jUA^enile justice, mental health or child welfare systems. Eight out of 
twrilve programs* noted that over 50 percent, of the yoiith had been 
exposed to professional help. ' v |\ 

' A Kid can't float around without touching base with someone. Most 'i^i^vices ' 
havelcounseynj^— the kids have been through the system and can play At it. [iij' 

In\resp6nse to the effectiveness, of counseling, one program replied i 

It'sW^h proven that counseling is ineffective— why do we keep doing it? The! 
gOQl of counseling is not related to kids' goals but to someone elsesV expectations i\ 
wMther It's the community; school or an individual. It's not relevant to kids and . 
there's \no genuine commitment to assist youth in making discisions and taking 1 
i^ponmbiiity. Counseling services are adult-drierited. [46] i\ 

Another program asserted that counseling is not effective because. 

fhe kid feels they are all Just trying to talk him into going home and abiding by 
his family's rules'. Tne youngster does not feel advocacy support from his coun- 
selor—the counselor's gbhl is to get the youth to agree and to mind. ^6] , 

A sliffhtly different viewpoint was expressed^ by the Executive 
Directorlof Towner House : , 

For spme, counseling has been very good. That's why. the kid has survived so " 
long, because of. the help and.support. For others, counseling has been very, poor 
and hnskiaused part of the problem. For a lot of them, no amount of counseling 
would hwp. l47] 

Until ,this point, data collected, although baseS on impressions and 
estimaUs, was still tied to percentages arid statistical comparisons. In 
order tol get a more imrnediate feel for the problems of homeless youth, 
a number of interpretative questions were, asked. These questions were 
purposely worded loosely in order to give free rein to individuality 
and pen onaliexpression. Programs were requested to discuss reasons 
youth give as the main causes of their hdmeless condition, staffs' assess- 
ment of homeijess youths* expectations for their futures, what pro- 
grams think will happen to. these younc people and what changes those 
working with Vouth have seen in the homeless population. 
; ^Homeless youth identiiy. the cause of their condition as severe con- 
flict witli| parenlfs which resultin them being thrown out of tiie house, 



No matter what the variations of the precipitatinjf incidents, the bot- 
tom line is always tlie same — thoyoun^porson is told to leave. Al- 
though there is now u new Federal classification of youth away f rom . 
homo by I'mutual consent,^ tliis is a highly- sui^pect definition. . 
no way of determining ground rules or factors influencing that a lleged - 
mutality of consent. Kegardless, homeless youth are rejected bj f^i- 
• lies,'Completely and witn finality. According to Towner House : 

"when we call parents to verify the clrcumatanceB of a youngater'a caae, wb.flnd ; 
. that parents want nothing to do with him. The young person says '*my parents 
don't want me--my home doesn't want me'' and tho parent tells us, **I need a life 
of my own; My now husband doesn't like the kid here. We've tried everything and 
he won't do what I say.*' [48] 

The National Runaway Switchboard reports : . 

When we caU the homes/ wo find an increasing number qf parents won't take 
meoaages from the young person and who say **I don't want anything to do with 
hinir' Thid is after a cooling off period when the child has been out of the home 
a x^hile and the parents have had time to think things over— and. this is what 
they come up with. Imagine having to tell a young person that blstdmily doesn't 
even want to hear his message.[49] 

Economic factors too, cause joungsters to become homeless and 
pften, when inadeauate finances result in family stress, an adolescent is 
pushed out. Anotner rising influence is^ family alcohol abuse. '*The 
topics we now hear most often from homeless youth are economid and 
concern about their own drinkin^jfts a problem, as well as family alco- 
holism."[50] The Cherokee Nation Youth Shelter reports. **The two 
biggies are can't communicate with parents' and 'they treat me 
bad.' The next is *my par6ntft drink— I can't take it anymore.' " [61] 

Once homeless youth have been on their, own ai>d come to progK^ms 
for help, they present a curious profile. Although worried about the 
UQxt meal and a'^place to sleep, they are^at the same moment certain 
th*fey can take care of themselves, be indeoendent, support themselves, 
buy a car, arid live haippilv ever- after. Programs most/ ofteia use .the 
terms "urirealistic" and "ftintasizirig^' in characterizing these younc 
people and find they have absolutely no conception about skills needed 
m aaily life. They have po training or experience in getting a job, 
finding an apartment, setting up a budget. . 

They are past reaUty. They dohlt want anyone to tell them what to do eveir. 
They want a Job so they can have money, but then drop out of school so they ; 
aren't prepared to get a Job. We try and liring them down to rea1ity.[62] 
; BmotionaUy, they also seem to swing between euphoria and depression. 

Some are sure they will survive an^ can make it on their own but 10-16 per- 
cent are totally ^devastated and perceive that they are completely helpless. [68] 

Their expectation to fall underlies everything , their self -concept is so poor 
and their success rate is so low, in everything they /do. A lis or 14 year bid thinks 
he can be out on his own because he has a totally unreaUs tic impression of 
what the world is about. [IS4] 

Having indicated the' reasons young people give for being homeless^ 
and discussing youthsV expectations for themselves in the world, the' 
programs shared some thoughts as to wha-t -would probably happen to 
these young people. In the snort niri, programs hoped to help homeless 
youth stabilize in crisis and get them into safe situations where they 
could functun. They expressed a desire to help them generate feelings 
of self-worth, an ability to handle.situations and in adversity, continue 
►locope.^^-. . ■':;■:= •■ 



\ye WQiit to .let them know we are concerned nlmut them qh people and that 
they are valued. We try to ImpreHH on th(Mn:that tliey are reHpoiiHlhlo for their 
behaviour, what they do and. what they way, and . they cannot pUHh their own 
feelings off oui. others hy hlanilng parents/ teachers and saying It*s all someone 
el8e»H fault. 155] ' 

I^^^ aro very pessimistic in their expectations for 

future life options of homeless youth. They saw few viable opportu- 
nities for them and shared a sense thdt. these young people will prob- 
ably repeat their own histories, abuse their own cliildron and eventu- 
ally throw them out. It was felt that unless some means could bo found 
\to break the cycle, the phenomenon and pattern of homeless youth 
would be perpetuated by the current youth population on the next 
generation. The ^nore positive comments included : 

Most will muddle through but since parents and schools are not providing 
prepAnulon which enahlefl kids to function appropriately In the community,* a 
lot will experience trouble on their own. A lot more of them wlllije Involved In 
social or Judicial services and during Uie first years, thoy will have to learn as a 
result of the mistakes they will make. Some will make It but It will be tough. [50] 
I \ J'luf *>Ptimifltic about a large number of the kids. Realistically, with the 
right things happening they could build on small successesi However, most won't 
graduate hiph school and a lot will repeat the same cycle, By the time a kid gets 
totheprograni, the patterns are already set. [57] ; 

There Is a iwrccntage that can be worked with, who have a competent func- 
rionlng level and they are the middle group who wUl Uve like manv present 
adults. At one end of the bell curve there wIH be those ending up In adult cor- 
rections and mental institutions; at the other end will be those who overcome 
through Independent living. [68] 

There were also many negative appraisals. 

- Kids who have been floating around for a while become mentally and emotion- 
ally numh, stifled. They have not been ah/e to get a job or apartment ; they have 
been caught In placemtnt which aid not work out. well because there was a lack 
of ser\'Ice8. Tliey will be a frustrated segment of the population ; theyHl get mar- 
ried, divorced, have kids, be abusive parents, involved In alcoholism and have 
nothing more than a neutral selMmage. They will tend to see themselves as vic- 
tims. Impotent, as someone else*s redponwiblUty. [50] ' 
: . Kids won't be returning home. We get one kid after another from the same 
ramlly. The problem Is not just between one person and the rest of the family, 
but Involves the entire .family, including wife abuse and more generalized vio- 
lence. Homeless kids are more hopeless because they have no expectation of 
returning home. They know they can»t go back and It*s a major change In their 
lives. LvUj - ..'.*, ' * ■ 

^ Homeless kids don*t make It, There will be a large number ending up In the 
city workhouse or state penitentiary. We are watching kids go Into situations 
they can»t come out of and It*s a real scary number that go down the tubes. [61] 

It's a bleak outlook for homelesi kids who have no adult taking care of them 
and providing emotional support. They float around, latch onto someone, get 
married, are underemployed and c<mtinue the same cycle. The girls win get . 
pregnant to have someone to care for^but won't know how to parent. Their kids 
will be tossed out. I don't see being 'homeless as positive In any way, shape or 
form. We shudder when we see a young person from a family, of eight little 
brothers and sisters. We know we're going to get each one. [62] 
- The homeless youth frighten me more than any other population. I see less 
out there for them to connect Into. I^m rather fearful when homeless youngsters 
go through the program because I see a lot of failure In front of them ; some of It, 
the kids set up but part of It Is set up for them. Chances are higher we "will see 
them again. [63] . ..• 

Faced with such a grim future projected for homeless young peopje, 
it was important to tno w what jchanges may have taken place, with 
this population; whether the situation has improved or deteriorated. 
Eephes indicated that, the homeless condition has in fact changed — 



thoro afo moro homeless youngsters, they are younger and more libmo- . 
less youths are resorting to suicide. 

r.More hanwIeSH yauth.^lih^ increased numbers of youth who are 
homeless appear to reflect the decreased ability orwillmgiiess by par- 
ents to take rcisponsib 

helping them grow toward adulthood. According to programs, at ^he 
time of adolescence, pai^nts seem to give up on their children much 
faster than l)efore and they rely more heavily on social services sys-., 
terns to " paiHsnt^* for tlieni.'lt is quite common for parents to feel that 
schools, <;om1s and social worker are taking care of youngsters' nedds 
and consequently, shrug off their traditional roles. The number, of 
homele.ss youth has also risen because once out, parents are often un- 
willing to let youth return, reconsider or reconciliate. Due to stress 
:ahd other pulls on the family, parents are relieved when the youth is 
gona and feel their job is clone and the chapter complete. Town(ir 
>ITouse reports, "Overall, families arb more dysfunctional, Our cases 
are much more difficult and severe than they were three to four yoai-s 
ago." [04] Tlie National Runaway Switchboard is a'^sburce of hard 
data since it keeps track of all the Calls it r^^ceives (Appendix J). 

Our 1070 statistics, released Just this week, show some disturbing changes, The 
number of calls from young people who have been thrown put of their home has 
Increased tremendously. J ^ ^r^ \^f^r,f^ 

During l»7e..l.8 i)ercont of total calls were from throwaways. By 1070, that 
percentage has jumped to 8.0 percent. [65] 

Based on a 1979 total number of 143,797 calls, this means that-^ovor 
5,600 homeless young people called in for help. However, the National 
Runaway Switchboard is obviously only able to account fpr the num- 
ber of youngsters tvho do make contact and it is believed that in 1972 
there were a million young people, on the road. In recent testimony, 
Cesar A. Perales, Acting Assistant Secretary for Human Develop- - 
ment Services, Department of Health, Education and Welfare re- 
ported a 1976 national survey revealed 733,000 runaways annually. 

Our e:?perlence leads us to believe that the itumber has remained constant over 
the years. What hos-lncreased, sinca 1975, however, !s the number of homeless 
youth, especially in the 10 and 18 year range, who have been pushed out oy. 
their families. Our data shows that nearly one-thlcd of the youth served by our 
programs are In this category. [663 * ^ 

These figures indicate that there are almost 242,000 homeless young- 
sters in the Unite<l States. Another estimate comes JErom Steve JRorke, 
Executive Director of the National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Service who says, "there are 1 to 2 million runaways nationally and 
one-fouith of them, 500,000 are homeless youths" [67] 

Younger homeless youtL— There is a current trend for youngsters 
to become homeless at an earlier age and it is not unusual for pro- 
grams to find eleven , und twdvo year old children cominc; to their 
doors. In speaking with these children, it often turns out they previ- 
ously had to leave home several times witljin the last year. Shelter 
Runaway Center finds ttiey are seeing 

fourteen year old youths who have been living on the streets for. two years and 
kids hooking at 11 and 12. There has been a societal change of focus on younger 
children as objects; child porno Is "the kicks." There's a^ buyer's market 
for kids on the street and we always see kids, for whom there aren't any re- 
sources, supplying that market [68] 



. Townor riouso haa bomin to got a sizable ffroup of young boys, agod 
olovon to thirteen, brought to the program By; a single parent or other 
relative who doesn't, want them home. Although these are not run- 
hoSess''[Wr" one stop away from becoming 

sion n.n<l m some cases, are suicidal. A number df programs feel fliore 
IS an mcrpase m suicides in the homeless population due to the cumu- 
lative effect of poor self .image, unavailability of people to rtioct their 
needs and prolonged emotional neglpct. When young people find their 
parents impotent, Jiolploffl and hopeless, they realize there are few 
options for themselves; Suicide has now become a choice for teen- 
agers, particularly in a world whore nothing much seems permanent or 
forever. The National Runaway Switchboard notes tfiero-is an in- 
crease m suicide calls. 

Wda are more nwiire of. world problems than over hotoWani thoy feel thov 
ore carrying the burdens of their home and community. Thev don't hnvn fhn 
mechanism to cope with so much stress and presZe.XtEsS of ndVes^^ 
cen depression js that parents are allowed to abuse their chlldreVnow. in the 
past, parents did not consider throwing their kids out. Thn Only homeless voumt. 
waJL'^fVfPil^^f- ">«'$ <^ » trend to turn youths over to 
™wV t^e state. Because, of emphasis on personal freedom and chanclne 
ro^es in society, adults want to live their own lives nnd l^avrrlghta 0^1? 
ro'r<fe°t'hiSSrdr"en^'|%]'- """' '"^ """^"'''""^ toda^- flfr^Jar^/nt's't 
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- " HoMBussa Yotmi : A Case Stcdy 

yPOBUq AND VOtTINTART 800Ut 8BBVI0B8 

.i Th^ro are V number of traditional systoma which could bo used as 
? ; resources for^tom for hcmolesa-youth. These indudrchild Welfai-o 
acencies,jJie<3uvnnile,iu8tice and correctional systems, residential drug 

, abuse and mbntal health programs and the public assistance bureauc- 
racy. The question of youths' chronological age is of paramount im- 

* portanco in detennining whether a young person is eligible for help 
from a particular system. Age is also relevant to programs' capabili- 

: ; ties to provide needed services. Although these institutions and sys- 
tems can/certainly jupply shelter and food, thpy are not necessarily 
approprjat?. living situations for homeless youth. 
Child welfare ayaterrk ■ ■ '''"y':. ^:'-v:;:.:i.-.^-_- 

. - The^child welfartnijystem is called upon most often by parents, rela- ' 

. tiyes, otht:/ agencioa and the courts in cases of neglM^^ aban- 
donmeni, delinquency and^status offenses. It is also used by families 
who are unable or no longer willing to cope with youngsters and as- 

■ mgn their parental h^s^nsibilities to the.State.,lIowever, it should be 

V clarified feiat the laajority of reasons for placing young people in 
foster-care are parent centered reasons, not child-related problems; a 

^^Poster Care Needs anfiJWmativeslofl^^ 

/ Two types of iparpntM problems stand out aa the primal reason for f^ter 
/ haylor prob'ems affllcl Jug the parent It should be noted./fiowevS ° ttat narenta 
/ S'cSrt*?or''f6™W 

lin^ISte'* may be more -problematical, 'it should fee 

noted that cohvereeTy, 66.7 percent, or the majority of tie reasons for 
placement are still parent problems. j reusons lor 

■; . (29), ' . , ■■■■■■■■■ " ^ 



APKNOIX TABLE \6l^tH YORk CITY CHIL^CK IN FOSTCft CARC, BY REASON FOR PUCEMCNT ANO CURRENT 
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TotilnumbofplchMdroni,,,,.,.,.............,..,,, 26,043 B,02g ft,96l 10,962 

Family rtatohi: , ^ 

■ ' '4 DWttlaa««s**k*il •••••••••••••••••••••••••• .' 4< S . 8* . 4< 3 7*2 

Montally dtfactivt.,...,........^ 3.2 '*? 

Phyilea!lylll.........««..*........ 3.3 , i'S ' ^'^ 

' . Aliwiollo*.. 5*8. , 3t3 6)3 6*7 

. ; bfyi idSlcttJ. - 6.0 7.8 6.1. 3.5 

HoipltolUod....™^^ 1.9 3.7 2.2 . .8 

: ArTtittdbflnpflion 2.3 2.5 2.7 2.0 

- , Ottiof oonflntnionl.*.i»..M... '•«........ «9 .6 . *§ ** 

Surrondorod child.......... 1.5 !*5 1>' 

. • Intonditoiuffondorchild...... 1*6 : 3.7 i 1.2 1,1 

Abandontdchid 8.5 v 10.0 • 9.3 il 

AbuMdciJld,, ; • 4.6 5.6 5.7 12 

NtilicladchlH. l\l 19.7 I7f2 11.7 

Parontal rtquMl..... 8.6 14,3 7<6 7,1 

. Unabittocopt... 38,0 29.6 39,4 46.8 

|nadoquatthousrni.....;......u 6.4 10.9 6.9 19 

Inadoqutlo flnancoi.:....^. ^! « H* 9 

Fomllv MiortafKiy...*..... ..^....w*. 12 . 12 12 3.2< 

- Paftntil oonnlct...*.^.*.. ........ ........ '5.1 2*5 » .'4.7 6.7 

SlWInieonflkt..,. « 1.7 O l.J J*5 

■ .fawt-chlldeonnlrt......... 11.2 .6 6.3 • 20.6 

Child fwioni: . , \f ... * - 

u School Mhavlor..'^......... 115 (Q 10.6 22.4 

Homo bthavlof.., 17.3 .2 Rl 28.1 

Community bfhavlor ... 7,3 \*\ 5*? 

; Physical pfobltnff................i.. , 2^0 1 S if l*j 

' Mintalpfoblt(n.^...M........ ...... ............ ^Ji I'S «-n *n- 

«0(|lKllln|*. ............ .4.^. .................. ^. ' 1*U. ■ X* m I' ' 

■: UnmarriiQ pTfina€y«.........i*.... .............. . 1*1: ; 1 11 f I'S 

Kiinawayia....aMtB.. ....... , , f £* m*n m > *»* $ 

Othof.... •.^..«««.Mt*^ ...w'^ )■ .12-, 5.7 -■- - 2.5 ', K' ' 

i Uohflow n. . j.« ...... ..»..wi».^..»»...i»^....«......v. . ^' •* 5 ■ ■ •* a ■ ** c 

• Not rtportid. ........^a.^p'.-a...... ' - 'lO 16 ■ ' 5. 5 : * ■ . - • - , 4. 7 

Total nuwbof of raatoniilytn..,...........,,,,..^^^^ 51,405 7,442 ' 18,701 : 25,227 

: Family rtasoni.......^l.....^.....;.i ........ 711 . . 90.5 ZZ»5 §!'5 

Chlldr«itOfli.U......-..-..,.-.....^^^ 25.2 It ; ^ 

^ t Includta 92 chiidrtit whoii ans wart not raportad.^ ^ J V ' - ' ^i. . .*« . c 

\a Numbar of reaioni li irtatar than tha total numbar of childran and parcantaiat add,tQ mora thai|100 parcant bacauta 
at many ai 3 raatoni may ba rtpoftad for Mch caia* . 

'4.*tjtilhan0.p5.parcanL^ V ■., . 

Soaroat; Child Walfara Inforniatlon Sarvlcas, Inc. Nrw York City Raports, Juna 30. 1979. tarftt A. tablas 13 and 16' 
TrudlW. Uih, HaidI Sltal, Daanna Dudzinikl, Stata of lha Child: Haw York City II, Foundation fbr Child Davalopmairt' 
■: Naw York pityl Juna ,1980, p.287.'. :, ;;'V\/ ' ; : ' ■ , , ■ ] ■ .,v..' 

Alth6^^ of voluntary agencies to 

deal iwith young people^^w^^ homeless youth can- 

not obtain these services voluntarily . Youtft cannot knock on doors of 
welfare agencies\and be readily admitted^ to shelter in a group or 
foster home. In general, they'must first be "placed" by the public sys- 
tem, Special Services^ for Children or by the Family Court; ^having 
been labeled neglected, abused, truant, ninaway or "incorrijgible/' 
a flexible cajtohaTl designed to cove^ a multitude of be^ The 
symbiotic jjSationiship betweep the puT)l^ and the Voluntary 

agencies based on" funding. The Comptroller of the City of New 
Yorkst 

I Manyfof these aRendes Have long Jind dlstlugufshed histories as ''charitable 
institutions*' providing services to neear clttidren and their families. liV their 
early days they reUed heavily on privaf^contributions and donations. Today. 



howovois tlu»y tyiilcnlly ilerlvo 00 porcont or more of thoir Income from tho City 
of Now York, paid on n per dlom rolmburHomont butls for day« of caro 
provided j 178] 

The jitiblic agency must approve placement of evorv voungstor bo* 
loro anjagency can bo reimbursed for services pro videcl Consequently, 
a yoluiitftry 

from the street without prior anjproval. runs a very high risk of not 
being paid for that care. In adaition, "the reimbursement rijttcs have 
never included the filll amount of operating costs nor have they in« 
cludecl any allowance for dbprecyation or capital expense." [74] Volun- 
tary Oj'pencies often prefer to spend their privately donated funds on 
administrflltion or on building renovation, but not on providing caro 
for hf)meles8 youths who outside the child caro system. 

Yojlth in need may be g;lven emergency shelter and food by the 
public system while they am wai^iing for placement in a mt)re neriha- 
hont living situation. Nonetheless, there may bo a co;isiderably long 
delay in finding a place for 1 the youngster; a delay caused in part 
by complications in locating'^a voluntary agency whose, criteria the 
young person Nvill fit. These niimerpus proscriptions include age, I.Qm 
natuto of emotional or pliysical problems or even willingness of 
parents to cooperate with a parjticular treatment plan, the latter being 
a di^cult criteria, for homeless youth whose uncooperative parente 
Nvant nothing^ to do with him. One typical exanfple of agency guide*- 
line^ for admissioa for youngsters aged 12 through 17 is: 

win not nccept: paraplegic, non-ambulatory^ unable to care for own basic 
• needH. brain damage (severe)* monpollflm, mental retardation (trainable, mod- 
erated (severe, profound), pyromanla, psychosis, homosexual (overt), autism; 
alcoholic, and drug addiction. [76] I 

IJor many adolescents, the sincere effort to place them in appropriate 
settings does, not work-out. They go back to the streets, stay with 
friends or hustle until picked up iii the net of various local authorities, 
are placed in another Jiving situation and begin- the placement cycle 
' anew. ^ , ■ , . ^ , . ■ ' . ■ ' ' ; - 

As of March 31, 1977^ Child A^elfare Information Services; Inc* 
reported that 28,768 youngsters were living out of home and in the care 
of the^child welfare system. [76] A serious nroblem exists in that the 
majority of living situations available to adolescents are in foster fam- 
ily homes which may not be appropriate in meeting their needs. A 
recent study determined that, "Just over half of the children 12 to 18 
years of age are currently inappropriately placed^' [77] An examina- 
tion of data discloses the bulk of inappropriate placements are in fos- 
ter homes, while there is a pressing need for more adolescent group 
hoines and residential treatmenfcenter3![78] Further, 

the number of adolescents who wUI need help In the future from the fosjer-care 
system Ib sharpIyTincreasIng. It Is anticipated that the number of adolescents 
requiring foster placement will rise to a peak of, 14,520 by 1080 when they wlU 
constitute 52 percent of the foster care population. Tliough the absoluTle number 
should dfop by 1085. the adolescent wIU stIU form more than half of the foster 
care populatlon.(70] 

jThe same study concludes ttiat: . 

,We need many more residential treatment centers. need them now and we 
are gping to need them flVe and ten years from now. We need them t^tserve a 
group of disturbed, vulnerable children, often truants or delWquerits. who If they 
do not obtain the necessary residential treatment service, are likely to turn 



lnto.inl0orablo unhappy Adultn prono to crlmo and other continuing sorlout^ omo* 
tlonal and behavioural problomii.tbO] 

Whoroaa tlio idontUy of tho 'Jfuturo ponulatioirwho will nood cnro 
(Cnd the particular kinuB of cai*o has already boon discornod, it will take 
onigoinff dodicatod and fltrqnuous efforts by City govornmont loadorH, 
the pubriq systoni and jri^^^ the nooda 

of adolcqcentfl. T ^ 

As tho child care system presently exists,. there is a legal obligation . 
by the State to provide services to youth under 18 or through 21, if ^ 
in school* Nonotneless, in practice, it is almost impossible to get help, 
ior young pcoplo after they have rqjichcd their sixteenth birthday* 
Entry into agencies is j^st about cloBcd off at Uiat age. According to 
data reported in the March 81, 1077 Child Welfare Information Serv- 
ices, Inc. [81] of the total youngsters entering care, the percentage of 
now youths at ago 16 was 2.0 percent; at ago 17, new entrants docnncd 
to 0,0 percent and at i^go 18 tno pcrccntag[o of new youths dropped to 
O.l percent. When contrasted with figures indicating that 42 percent of 
all new entrants are from birth to three years old, it is clear the system 
* is heavily wcightod towanl younger, more manageable children. Addi?, 
tionally, statistics from the same report disclose that 07 percent^^of the 
bed spaces in the dhijd care agoncies were filled by youth aged one^ 
year, through fifteen. This confirms the premise thjit fostcr-caro is'i 
almost inaccessible to*new adolescent entrants who also^must compete 
for bed spaces with those adolescent youths who are already in tho 
; system.-. ' : - * ' ■ . ' ,.. ^ ■ - ^ ■ . 

Using the same data base, a review of youths placed in foster-caro 
prior to adolesconcb shows that the number of those remaining in care 
at age 16 account for 8.5 percent of the total population. At age 18, 
tho percent of youth declines to 4*4 percenf giving validity to the 
hypothesis that the child care system qumps out older adolescents. A 
June 1080 report to tlie Mayor, ^^Bedircchng Foster Care^^^ included ^ 
these findings: [82] • V . ; . 

Extended care: 'is io 21, Foster children are generally suilposed to \)eo^ 
discharged from cbro upon reaching age 18 or, If {Attending college or vocational 
school at age 21 when the plan Is "discharge to own responsibility.** State and 
City pollples are vague and Inconsistent, hQwever* regarding, the provision of 
foster care beyond age 18. It is not clear how xniich discretion SSC has in author- 
izing care for youth who are between 19 and 21 yearar of age/ In addition, there Is 
the question of how the objective "discbarge to own responslblllty'Ms treated by 
SSC and the voluntary agencies. Two foster youth*lntervlewed by Task Force 
staff reported that the discharge objective Is sometimes used as a ^hr eat by 
caseworkers to enforce good behaviour. Both youths indicated that many poster u 
children are veiy concerned about being discharged without anywhere to go. 

Pott'Teleaae foUoto up 

About 1,200 young persons were discharged to thc^r own respohsibiUty in the 
year ending September 30, 1079. Whore did they go? Whot did they do? We taow ; 
every Uttle about what happened to thei^^^ handful (10) were known to enter - 
adult Job training programs. Fifteen went on pubHc assistance. The military ( 
enroUed 49. But by far, the largest number— l,154~-were simply "releosed to 
♦their own responslblllty/V Whether they are employed, living stable lives, drift- f 
ing in the streets, or in trouble with the law are questions for which the foster/ 
care system presently provides no Irffofmation or answers. "* 

The alleged; premature "graduntionTby agencies, the extreme diffi- 
culties of getting into care and staying in after age 16 aiid the inappro- 
priate placement of over 60 percent of the lidolescenfe makes the child . 
care system somewhatunusable and suspect as an option, for homeless 
youth. 



Junmilc }unt{ee,si/$tem: 

Young peoplo don't 8ock out tho acrvicca of tho juvonilo justico Hy8- 
tom,.lnit tficlr ntironts do. Under tho dosignatlon of PersonH in Need of 
Supervision (PINS) , status oiTondora who have committed no criminal 
act, are broujijht to court by f (jimilies wJio havo given up and want them 
out ot jljhe homo. _ 1_ • ^ 

A VIUB is uimally brouilht to court for truan(/y^ runniDff away/ or bocauio par* 
ontu and acMooIn And it too dimcult to aoal with him or hor. A largo number of 
PINS arc ndolcflcent KlrlH taken to court by thoir niotbom for BtnvinK out lato 
or gcttingiinto "trouble becauio of m/' Placoment ia noodod loM bccnuso they 
must bo romovod to protect tho community than because thby cannot bo con- 
troUod and arc not wanted at homo." [83] 

Since tho enactment df the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1074, statua offenders (PINS) may no longer bo placpd in 
largo or locked facilities. If the court finds it necessary to remove them 
from home, status offenders must bo sent to small, open facilities 
located in communities near youngsters' families. Although these 
youths come under the auspices of the State Division for Youtli, many 
of the young people actually end up in' the voluntary child care acen- 
cies.^It might be assumed that the voluntary programs would be less, 
ftonfiningand, moits in compliance with provisions of tho Juvenile Jus- 
tice Amondntents of 1077 tvhich mandates placement in **the least re- 
strictive altornativcs appropriate to the lieods of the cliild and the 
cmnmuhity/' [84] However, the Monthly Report to the Governor for 
March 1080 from the Division for Youth states: , 

The Division Is now responsible for the monitoring and supervision of 45 vol- 
untary affehcles having more than 25 percent PINSj^.^nd JDs. 

The primary focus of the Division's Voluntary xUtrnvy Unit durliig 1080 will 
be^ie use of room Isolation aud restraint on those agencies wo carry responsl- 
bUlty for. We wlU be ofterlng technical assistance and wUl be evaluating pro- 
grams to determine strengths and weaknesses of program and how to avoid using 
restraint and room Isolation., As room Isolation and restraint In the voluntary 
agencies Is hieing used primarily with I'INS. children, wo are especially con- 
cerned about tho LBAA guidelines ds they lUfect these agencies. [86] 

Further, in the February, 1980 Governor's Monthly Report, the 
Division for* Youth submits that : 

Thousands of youth In New York State become Involved In the social ^rvlce 
and adult Justice system because there Is a shortage of accessible services which 
respond to their needs. Youth who become Involved In these systems d6 not have 
their needs met through Involvement, In the social service; Juvenile and adult 
justice syi^ms because these systems^are not designed to respond to their Im- 
mediate conct-eto needs. Current policies tend to promote the misclasslfleatlon of 
the»o youth as status offenders, Juvenile offenders and delinquents and some-- 
times even criminals and channel them toward government services over which 
they have minimal control and no participation In. Expanding a more direct 
approach to the'probleras of these youths which makes crisis services tfto re acces- 
sible to them and their famUles Is advocated * i * In contrast to widespread. 
policleH and practices which promote mlsclasslflcatlon and use of exi)enslve gov- 
enunental processing of questionable effectiveness. [86] r 

The State Division for Youth, although constrained by budget re- 
duction^ operates an independent Living and* Hostel Program for 
forty youths who cannot return liome upon completion of time spent 
in DFY.facilities. The Clinical Director of the Tryon School, a State 
operated secui*e facility for twenty females and eighty males in lim- 
ited secure placement asserts ; . 

* Over the last two years, we've seen an Increase In the number of kids who 
can't return home. Everyone used to come In and say they want to go home when 



they lenve. m\\% whon thoj^ come hero ther irty they will not bo «blo to go home 
ttM it won't work out with their imronte. Thoir homo sltimtlonM uro no hud thnt 
we kno>y right away wo will hove to itnrt making other iirrftniremente.M87j j 

Adult cormtionn ; ^ » ' 

CpHainly, youths at sixteen and over do nqt wilUngly en- 
ter tho n<lult cori'octional syfttem. Although it Ir Huppoeed to pro- 

vido some sfrvicer^^f^ 

to the flRcnl crunch, thoro is little thoir system can offer younir pooplo 
whlle »they arp in the in^titutlrtns or upon thoir rolonfie, WRother a 
toenngor or an adujt, all Icavo correctional facilities with one wcek*H 
allowance m their pocket; to cover food and rent. After that minuto 
bit of assistanclrU gone, ybuth arolotally left on their own to re-enter 
. the mainstream as l)e8t they can. . 

Druffdbxiso and merUcU health progr 

In recent years, many of the drug abuse treatment and rehabilitation 
programs have chancjod their intake criteria to include youngsters 
. who are not primarily drug abusers or addicts. Since solf-roforral is 
common and youth do not have to maneuver complicated bureaucracies 
or criteria for admission, these ryograms could provide a positive 
alternative for homeless youth. However, in general, drug abuso pro- 
grams have not concurrently altered tlieir (iroatment modalities to cor- 
respond with the needs of this population with the result that young- 
stcro do not see them as positive options* A young person, whoso main 
problem is lack of family, food and shelter,* mav have* to trade away 
almost all personal* freedom in order to remain in dfug programs, en- 
durti severe restrictions on behaviour and be forced to participate in 
/vigorous cohfrpntation and encounter sessions. V' 
' Other homeless youth have learned manipulate the mental healA 
. and hospital systems in order to find a place to stay. In the past; for 
purposes of admission^ it was isufRcient for y'oungsters to say they heard 
voices and were having delusions. Now^due to more stringent entry re- ' 
• quirements, youna people must portray themsiblves as psychotic and ' 
about to commit/murder or suicide if they hope to bo admitted to 
mentiy health prqgrams. * * 

After ending up sheltered and warm, fed, and clothed by mental 
health and drug programs, youngptei:s pay by enduring restrictive pro- 
gram structure and lack of individual freedom. Homeless youth often 
flee from these falcilities as soon as they can. ; , ^ 
Public asaistaru^e— Departs . * 

Homel^'youth, between the uges of lft-20, can apply to the Depart- 
ment of^ocial Services m hopes of getting public assistance funds. 
(Home jRelief) However, it is almost imposeible for youngsters, de^ 
tached^ froin familieSs to get assistance. Again-, the major obstacle isi 
8tnngent.elifip})ility criteria. On March 30, 1976, in response to upstate 
legislators who were "concerned with the increasing number of *hip- 
pies, rupaways^and other deviant persons applying for Home Be- 
lief . .. and exploiting the taxpayersV [8H] an amendment to the Home 
Rehei Law was approved* The effect of the law made it extremely diffi- . 
cult, for homeless youth to receive public assistance unless applicants' 
parents VLve hoth deceased or both alive VLiid hoth receiving either pvh- ' 
Ji&MSsiatance or Social Semrity Insurance benefits. " • 



In the event that not all of these criteria are met and proven!, youth 
applying for public assistance must initiate legal support proceedmgs 
against the legally responsible parent. For y(fuths who nevet knew 
both of tHeir parents^ where one parent ha^ disappeared or youth have 
been thrown out of home, the prerequisites for receiving welfare are 

particularly harsh. . ; / ■ • _ • ■' • . , 

^In cases where eligibility criteria can be niet, youth must still docu- . 
ment arid substantiate their need for public- assistance. The rejection 
rate at the first eligibility interview runs well over 50% and even if 
youths pass this hurdle, they must wait two weeks for the second^inter- 
view to complete their applications. Very often, i;he openmg hne;o^ 
diiestions focuseis on methods youths employed to stay alive during the 

-last two week interim period. Since many young people really do not 
want to admit the^ tecWques they used, they do not giv;e accurate 
answers. The result is that the mere fact of their evident survival^ is 
often used as proof that welfare is not needed and as grounds for dis- 
qualification for public assistance. ; ;^ , 

In summary, although the systems can provide a bed and three 
meals each day, they are not particularly appropriate or useful situa- 

. tions for "adolescent youths who are homeless. Because of intake cri- 
teria,: funding reimbursement procedures, rigid program structure 
and all the attending bureaucracy, the systems cannot respond to 
youth in a fast, flexible or. sensitive manner. Homeless youth have to 
look«^lgewhere to tiy and meet their needs. ; 

AXiTERNATIVE PROGRAMS . V 

The programs for homeless youth in New. York City imd' Long 
Island, share common goals but have disparate histories, serve dmer- 
eiit^populations and vary considerably iri - the resources and services 
provided. Some of the programs evolved from needs of ehanmng com- 
r niunities; others were initially established as part ofthe child welfare 
' juvenile justice or corrections systems and two programs oii Long 
Island were iset up as a direct outcome of the Eunaway , Youth 

Considering the. numbers, tff homeless youth in New York ^^^U^^^ 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, very few youngsters can receive the 
services they need from these dedicated .programs. Most of the a:gen-y 
; cies indicate there are many more homeless youth than can be handled 
and when intake is unlimitedfthousands jnore youths show up thaA 
are expected. Almost all of the altemative programs receive fiindtrig 
from the Runaway Youth Acti'res^^^^ from Congressional initiative 
and resporiisiveness to youths* ' ./ 

Covenant .House •:• -■■*-i':tr^,_ ' 

~--^In* 1969, in the middle of a winter night, a group of six yoimgsters, 
aged 14-17, knocked on the tenement door of Father Bruce .Bitter, a, 
Franciscan priest and teacher of late medieval theology., The^young 
people asked if they couid sleep on the floor of his apartmei^ because 
they had been living in an abandoned building in_ the ,EaSt Village 
which had iust been burned out by addicts in retaliation forthe youths 
refusal to be sexually exploited/ ActuaUyj- that aban building 

• Tn' iflTR- New York state opnroved legislation for runaways and/ hpmelesB_; youth 
and m mo; sivente" n .proVramS^thr^^^ received fund£ from the Act 

An Identical appropriation was approved In 1980. ; v / - ' 



c npt the OToups' first Imng arrangement; they hid moved there 
.afterleaving Y^^ 

in return for their participation in a pomo film. Father Bruce agreed 
;to letthe.youngsters^ on jvhile he tried to locateplapes for them in 

; the chJd care system but he recalls "they said that the^kids were too 
vgd^or^^ i^o^ ^^d^ or not sick enough. jV.s a result, 

: , many o| them were killed, Some jumped oiit of windows^rSQ] Conse- 
quently, he permitted the youths to remain with fiim rather than re- 

, , tuni them to the street. Each day, several more yb 

: his door and. mth the help of studen 

■ over additional empty apartments, cleaned them up and gave needy 

; Jriouse. J? or the foUowmg four years, it operated as an illegal child 
^ : care agency^, mthou^ charter or p out of compliance with 

btate and Gity codes, funded by, friends and associates but serving 
thousands of homeless youth, many of them victims of sexual exploi- 
tation, in 1972, Covenant House; became incorporated as a child care 
agency_ and since then, it has expanded operations to include eight 
group homes for adolescents an.d two shelters for runaways and home^ 
r.less youth. .■; ■'";„■'■■.'■,; ' ' 

tT^?n!?5^'^?^^?"^ij^^® set up a 24 hour; drop-in crisis center. 
Under ,21, located in the Timea Square area and heartland of the "Min- 
nesota Stnp" an almost mile long stretch of topless bars, strip joints, 
porno parlours and the mam business center for prostitutes and pimps 
many of them alleged ruriawaj^ from the Mid-West. > 

So^Sn?!^ adoleMents are drawn to the TUnes 

hTf^^umll 1^}J^'^^ panhandling, steaUng, 

rf-nv^ih» being exploited. Many.tiehapa mosti must touch at l^st tempS: 

fh^m^.^wl ^ffw^'?''"^"'!""- Some, because they have no other way to provide • 
vo?m^ ^J,?J^ prostitution as a itfestyle. Although these 

youni^jtera may have numeroug contacts with the\police,: they exist on . the 
perlpJiiery of the juvenile juatice- and so&Mi seCTfee system. There Is a total lack 
orsewice available to them in the UTiiaei' Squftre.area\Thore.ai« noS 
pritate agencies meeting, the Immediate and upgerit needs of %e runaway and 
n?l?„?l^f°TP,'°°^ youth,_^hundreds of who: can be seen In .Times Square at 
iLn^^i^ lS^ •'""'u"' and night, drifting tod wanderingMt^fl difficult to 

^hS?f/ P<'°P^<' a who: inhabit, ^r mMe-'properly, 

subsist In this area. One police report .".tafied that there wW at least ibOOO 
homeless youth In Times Square at any one time. [SO] ^ ■ 

■y^ -^^u^ TJndBT 21 expected to lierve only l,0jiJdiy6ii^ i 
jte en tire^first year of operation, the demand f or help' prcved so m-eat ' 
that they, actually provided service to 2,500 young peoriie within the 
first^six, months. After three years; .Under 21 has ser.ved a total of 
yo^gster.3 and staff project the proigramitwill be contacted by 
; 10,000 more youths 'during 1980. : •' \ ' ' 

Since Under ;21'c&o offer bed to a youngster for a limited\time~ 
period, and only about 12 percent can be returned to families, there is 
a huge number , of youths needing inuneuiace living faciliti^^^ Since 
tfitese facilities do not in fact exist, thousands return to the street arid 
. tc) prostitution. Father B^^^ \ 

.-^e do not see at Convenant House the problem of Juvenile prostihitlbh. We se^ 
iJoil "'S'S'' Inordiisal,;, an extraprdlflfliry number 6f homeless young people,, 
a^y of them quite young, rHnaways, who turn to prostitution and street life ' 
^mplylnordtertosm^^ 

being prostitntes: They call It "making a few bucks." Very few of them would 
Uke to consider themselves as prostitutes, and we In Covenant House do not do so 
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either. We consider them what they really are, we think, homeless children, who 
turn to prostitution simply in order to survive. [01]. 

For youngsters who come to Under 21 who are runaways or eligible 
for placement in the child .welfare system, Conyenant House has the 
option of entering the youngster in its own program, if any beds are - 
available. However, for most of the thousands of youngsters, the op- 
tii^ns are few. During tlie brief time the youngster is at Under 21, 
staff is prepared to provide food, shelter, counseling, attempt, to locate 
'alternative living airangementis, arrange High School Equivalency 
'programs, give job counseling and provide an often-needed medical^ 
examination. A top staff person at Under 21 notes : 

To get help, at any hospital, an under-age kid needs I.B., cash, and parent's 
permission. No homeless kid has all that. Therefore—no service. [92] 

In Father Bruce's opinion, the problem of homeless youth is clearly 
national in scope. In March, 1980, in testimony before the U.S. Senate, - 

■■hei^said: / , . , 

I am. convinced from my exQhiination of the problem of homeless young people 
as It exists in other major metropolitan areas that it Is not specific to New York. 
It is certainly a problem, for example, in Miami and Ft. Lauderdalie, in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco and. Chicago and Boston and Atlanta and here in 
Washington. [93] ' : ' " 

To provide for homeless youthis in New York City, Father Bruce 
usually spends each evening , and weekend pleading with private 
groups, schools and churches to give funds to lielp these homeless 
young people. It' is, he declares "a race between laryngitis and bank- 
ruptcy.^' [94] - , - 

E^dwatimcd' AUiaTice— Project CO N'T A^OT" 

In 1889, Educational Alliance was founded in respon.se to the needs 
of immigrants on the Lower'East Side in adjusting to a new life in 
America. In time, the agency expanded ita operations to provide com-*, 
preherisive services to community residents of all ages. By 1968* with 
the influx of flower children to the East Village; Educational Alliance 
saw the need for a storefront crash pad. where youns: people could 
come for food, rest, to clean lip and talk to someone about problems. 
The result %i^as the birth of CONTACT. . 

With the advent of the seventies, the character of the nomadic 
population on the streets began to change. As the flower children dis- 
appeared, another kind of homeless youth appeared to take their place. 

The young people on the streets today have been there much longer than the 
typical runaway of five years.ago. They're much mq;re sophisticated, much angrier • 
street people. Now there's ho reason for anyone to cowe to Jfche East Village ex- 
cept someone escaping from a horrible homelife. So by the time they get down • 
here they're so angry, so frustrated, that when they hit the streets violence is 
sure to happen; Back then there was i real positive communal feeling. You see 
llttleof thatnow. [95] • ' r 

With tlie change in both the population and its needs, CONTACT 
also modified its services. Now, m addition to the crash pad, it main- 
tains a lohg-ferm gi-oup home for youngsters referred through the 
childN^yelfare and juvenile justice systems, a driig rehabilitation facil- 
ity, and twenty-ei<jht beds for runaways 

A staff review of the circumstances bringing youngsters to the crash 
pad disclosed : * ' 

After a careful analysis of the sample we were impressed by how few cases 
could be classified as traditional runaway cases — by this we mean cases when the 



. Child can retura home, where the pruM^ms that precipitated the runaway epi- 
sbde where within the range of turbulent adolescence; which could be resolved 
: through directed family counseling. [90] ' ! : 

J A of client, i-eccirds revealed that only 16 percent 

: of thei: youn^ters couldf return libme ah d jb ven those wlip ; c ou Id be 
i{i reconciled with families^ cited emotional abuse ; by parents, parental 
iV alcoholisnr and threats of physical -yiolence: the data 

showed lhat 24 percent f of the clients had been th rown out of thei r 
homes; 8 perceht WQre chronic r^ and had been out in the street' 

for oyer a year; 10 peijcent of the youth had no family or resources 
■ whatsoever and that 14 percent of the group had intolerable conditions 
;at home and needed to jfind immediate, shelter. , However, the highest^^ 
.proportion <>f the population— 28 percent— wei*e- youngsters who were 
' AWOL from a group or foster home placement in the child welfare or 
juvenile justice systems; Cases taken from. th^ sample f^hioh fall into 
this category are : - 1 •• 
■ Female, aged 16 : ^fRemoved f rom mother by court due to physi- 
. cal abuse— has been in 16 different f(^er care reside^^ « 
Female, aged 15 : Placed in foster care since birth, ran away 
from group home. \ " ' 

/ . Male, aged 15 : Thrown out by mother due to fight between boy 
and step-father. Placed in, group home at age 9— has been, in 7 
different group homos. 
. Female, aged 16 : Abandoned by father— placfid in group home 
yr friend of. f a^nil^^ ' 

^ ^j%'4i^dF^^ Separated from family )it early age-— many 

^ > >M of group home— has history of many 

^. '^;rp]axj&ndrrits. -'V '"r 

aged 13 : Beaten by by court in foster 

' " away from group home.' 

i¥emale, agedlB r lllegitima^is— problems with mother and step- 
t fatVr— place^^ : > 

CON'^A^---p;'0viHes shelter, food and | emergency, clothing to 20 
•runawjEuys and homeless youth between l^-Jff and also operates a group 
Jiome in which 8 young women over sc;raiteeh, can rcmaiji^six months 
■in an effort to break the cycle of surypval through prostitution. Cour 
sidering -the extent of thq^li'(>mte]ess yyouth population, twenty-eight 
bedsdonotgovery far. .-"J ^ . \ 

ETMrgeTwy Shelterx ^ x \ 

- The Emergency; l^hfjl tor was ;^ 1929^ at a perioid wa)en 

there were very limited social projgraihs available to transient and 
homeless adult men in NervY.;¥6rk. During the Depression, the agency 
:was involved in/opei*oiihg sQUif kit^^^ ffmri^at tinie, the pro-' 

iram has focused oh the plight ofjiQ;^i^%en ii^ City. Although ^ 
. there Aviis early evidence that a lai^^^^I^'tlon : of Xyourig males also 
inhabit the street^ there were feAt^lace'^^Offfiring helpTO^young persons ' 
over the age of 16 and under 21. ^ ^{ \ ; . . 

:. Every year since 1955 substantial" numbers .of young people from 16-20 years ' 
of age have become homeless upon New iork City streets. Several thousands of 
these have come to the attention of the social service agencies each year— with 
api)€als for aid. The experience of the agencies has been that only a fraction of 
those requiring assistance could be placed in emerge^icy care programs^ unlesd the" 
needy person was a drug abi^ser, under the jurisdiction of -^he courts or seveirely 



handlcapi)ed. Tliose \vlio (11(1 not fit in these categories were placed In limited or. 
<)c6asloually iinsultal)le facilities w^^^ 

In 1963, the Emergency Shelter began to concentrate solely, on m^- 

^vision of services to homeless yoiing men betwcMsn the ages at 16 
through 20. Currently, the program provides altematives to street life 
by offering immediate food, housing, counselin^r, remedial education . 
and job training to 30 young men at one time. The average length of 
stay is from six to ten weeks. There is strong pressing on youths to 

' .secure some kind of employment and upon r(jceipt of his fii-st paycheck, 
a young man contributes a specified amount to tlie program for room 
and board, in order to reinforce his commitment, to stay off the streets 
and engage in legal employment. This is > radical concept for many 
young people, such as one graduate who previously supported himsel? 
by iisWa toy pistol to stick up elderly gentlemen and their young fe- 
male companions as they emerged fi-oni midtowri hotels in the §arly 

'^•afternoon. This paiticular young man eventually eschewed street life 
to take advantage of Emci-gency Shelt:er's remedial education progmm, 
ent(3red the City Univereity system and worked to obtain a degree in 
audio-visual arts. Most of; the young meii in the program ai-e at lugh 
risk," having few vocational skills and eligible only for entry levei - 
iobs with little possibility of a career ladder. ' , '^i 

Funding for the Emergency Shelter is at bare minimum level, mostly 
from private deviations. As a consequence : ' 

Requests for admission exceed the Shelter's nblltty to supply services. Duetto 
lack of room and staff, over 1,000 referrals have been turned away annually. [08]. 

Declares the Executive Director : 

-There are thousands out there. We can only take in tx ratio of 1 to 3. There Is 
no real Interest on the i)art of the general public. People have more sympathy for 
older men than they do for youth, [99] 

Oroup-Live-In-Experience (GLIE) . , 

GIJE, a community based program, originated in the Bronx in * 
1967 for the purpose of advocacy on behalf of the many families 
living in the largest low income project in the City. The progrj^m 
was established in association with the local Eoman CatIiolie_Church, 
and word soon spread throughout the community that GLIE was a ^ 
safe place to come to. Parents started using the program facilities to 
discuss their fears of gangs, as well as their fear of their own chil-; 
dren. Gang members used the backyard to meet and negotiate with 
other gangSj trying to work out disagreements through discussion. 
Other ypungsters also used the program as a haven and staff soon 
noticed that many young people had no place to go after rap sessions 
wer(j over in the evenings. Soon, GLIE had twelve homeless youths 
sleeping overnight on the storefront floor. By 1972, m response to - 
the evident need for service, GLIE developed its first group home 
for adolescents in. crisis and in 1976, received its charter as cqmmu- , 
nity based child care agency.' ' . ; , . 

For the most part, the majority of homeless youngsters coming to. 
GlrlE are Bronx residents. They are local yoiins: people whcj have 
become detached from parents although the family residence may be 
located ju.st one block away. Many of the youngsters have taken up 
residence in coinmunes or" cliques in the thousands of abandoned build- 
ings of the South Bronx. Although other cliques, such as the Bil«ers 




Jcs ^rtals ^be fo^^ or in Brooklyn, 

-vj. ^?<^^ ?9»th Bronx 

« phenomena, exisfted p^ 

■ • nalS? ?^°"r^"5P' F'^s«"t '^ay cliques eiist alter- i 

l^^^h ^ gang membership Is composed mostly 'of sbhool dio&oiits tpunnw nn 

' ' f,Znf H teenager^jand youngsters with police records ^h^"tMSember 

loS "TP '^^.i^^^^^'y " seeking; and as a result fierdf 

J.;;:. loyaltjr among: Its membershftijs developed. [1^ / ' " ■ 

^,,^5'°"^''^°"^'^!-/™ inJpermarient and youngsters drift inland 
^ ?^^ ^?«™^'■^^'^^"';gen^al their lifestyl^^^^ on well defined 

• I"^^ the baby. 

M ;^ their only^lothmg IS Tvhat they have on: TKey get their food frori^ 
n >:>?^«"ds and neighb^^^ 

> .■ .a youth will even go back 'to his original home-when a Hated 

- : J?^ '^^^^ to the power anH' light 

' ■ S it on their own but clique 

v;:. ; m the neighborhood in fact; they support theniseWes at the nei^libor- 
p and numbers. By the time homeless youth reach GLIEf^' ; ! ^ 
v.tiS^-.^7-'^"'® *«^"»' the street. From crnmWlng tenements 

;;:?''*'''T''°°M™P:^''*-?°°'f!y-Playlng party addicts. [IWJ : - P™^^''?^^' J"™°py ■ 
^ r,;3^Vi!^^ ^ts emphasis pri ^community people cari^ 

i , ™g-, in Last- Stop, % 
K y PW&^and^maintaimng ■ the re^ 

fl'j^^rP''^" time,,^tlv all beds fiill^ GLIE i^^^^ 

Bronx alone, there are 75,000 homeless youth. • . \ . % : :a : A v 

-fl^* lAne' Cares, Ino::-^^^^ v>V ■ :• ' ' 

the Committee for the ^^eak, was approached , by a ^ 7 
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seokinff help. The group was unable to locate a drug treatment pro- 
ffrain for the .young man and he AM in front of them, in the street, 
from an overdose. In response to his death and the obvious need for 
referral services, Jlot Line Cares ^yas started. The progl;aIn ^yas ini- 
tiated in conjunction Ayith the. Ilnion Settlement Association ^whicn.- 
provided space'and fiinds. .With.the budget crisis in New York City 
and ensuing cutbacks in social programs. Hot Line Cares* was forced 
to vacate ite premises and funding.ceased. All program staff are un- 
.salaried and the executive director works in a group home^at night to 
support himself so he can keep Hot Lind Cares open^and operating 
on weekdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p,m. iv«^ 

Hot Line Cares finds that the major percentage of youngsters calling 
in for help are of Hispanic background, particularly m cases when 
there is a conflict between i-ecently arrived Puerto Rican parents and 
youngsters over customs and traditions. v- v 

The deterioration of the close-knit family unit In our society fre^iiaeritly resuU^ 
in the youth feeUng alienated by their parents. An additional confusion ^s addea 
to the Hispanic famUy wherfe the parents experience a culture^^ock ^-hen they 
: are confronted, with this .seemingly *'lobse" lifestyle, so much dlflTerent than what 
they know from their own experiences as youths In Hispanic cultures elsewhere. 
The conseouence is a community In East Harlem of many non-communlcutlnff 
families, resulting In many runaways and/or homele^ youth 
being the.only service In East Harlem de;illng with this specific pit>blem. L102 J 

Hot Line Cares is basically a telephone crisis intervention and re- 
ferral agency. Some callere get the help and counseling they need over 
the phone: others subsequently come into the agency for referral to 
medical care and shelter. In addition, the program after careful screen- 
ing, will also place- homeless youth aged 14-18 in one of seven tem- 
porary safe homes in the community for a period of several weeks. 
While providei-s of the.se voluntary shelters do not receive any financial 
reimbursement for helping youth^ Hot Line Cares pays for youngsters 

meals and toiletries. «. , ; j x — ^'"'l^'lL' 

■ Faced with a bleak financial picture, staff exudes both determination 
and desperation as they, continue to offer services. ;Without •question , . 
there is a great need.for programs in this high risk neighborhood and 
it must be hopied that the commitment of Hot JLine Cares will not 

; ^'f alter.'' ■ ■ «' ^ 

Independence Hcmse 

In 19f0, Independence House was founded to provide a short-term 
halfway house for male offenders aged.16-21 who had been in prison 
and were iii process of release into the community. By. 19^2, the pro-, 
gram began, to see many homeless youth among it^ .ex-pftenders ana 
since that time, most of its young^mcn are in the homeless group cate- 
gory, whether they are referi-ecf via the correctional system or local 
■community^agencies. " ■ ^ 

For the 10-21 age group, there Is a great need for resldentlal servlces.. which can 
offer Immediate food and- shelter, meet health atid job needs and help prepare, 
vouths for Independent living. There are uncounted thousanda* ot these youths 

' New York City, with no stable home or legitimate means of support, who wander 
th^ streets. hUstllng or stealing to survive. With public f"°^l"S/oc"sed ^n ^he., 

' age ierana-undei:, category, only a handful of programs serve the lG-21 year 
olds. [1033 • : • 

The homeless young men who come to Independence House are gen- 
erally a mixed population.. The Executive Director feels that some 
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' , -have tried the 42nd Street scene but tire turned off by it, uncomfortable 
with prostitution/ Other youths are long-time street people without 
, stable homes, who live one day with a cousin, the next day with a friend 

J and drift endlessly f to another. Too^ there 

are systems youngsters from foster care and group homes who have 

; - become so dependent on institutional structures that they are unable to i 
assume quasi-:independent roles. * 

i . Some of these youths have been arrested for stealing and others are prime 
I candidates for getUng Into trouble. a?hey; don't want to Join the growing ranks of 
• liielong dangerous dependents and Independence , House represents their commit- 
ment to struggle Into productive adulthood. Npt every Tom, Dick and Harry needs- 
Independence House but these three did : aVwij 17, was put In the street by hl« 
parents, worked and attended school during one month at Independence House, 
and cbntlnufed his progress after arranging to live with his aunt Z)fcA:, 19/ c^^ 
independence House for three months In lieu of detention at Hikers^ island, 
worked, saved over $400 and received probation from the court iTarri/, 21; served 
one year in Blmlta , for fobbeiy. became funcUonolly literate during two months 
at Independenco House, and ; now works as super ^ of the building where he 
■-■.Uves^HlWl ];;,;: ^■^\^':■^ i'lV:': '■■ ... -v.-v;,.; . .;. 

-Independence House is prepared to meet the immediate needs of 
thirty youths. It provides food, shelter,^^^ 

catipnal and vocational \he] plover an average period of two weeks. 

Therei is a yer^ltrorig, e of a,hy kind 

and a^ the most menijjl task to handling buit leaflets in 

^■the'-streets.'^vv;:;'^;^^^ ^. ■ 

I I^oiroerly, Indepehden^^^^^ received all its funding from the 

crimiiialiiiistice system.- 
;^nt e^^ siipport. The 

program makes a tremendbus'eflort to raise private monies but this is a 
• tenuous :sb^ 

a ?;ecure and rel^ , 
The DooT^A Center of Alternaiives > ^ . ... 

K ; %197a a gr^ professionals in the fields of jhedi^ 

J erne, iwycmatryvlaw* education^sc^^ met to discuss 

their common concern about thci^pau^h^^^^ 

mental health facilities available to adolescents. They were deeply con- 
l^^'^d that the OT^ of yqungsters were not being met by tra- 

l^iorial semc6 deli most in need ; 

of lu>lp^ivould^^^ 

prbtosionals were d^ tksk forces set up 

f^^^^^^l? ^^CP^^ ^i^d ai)pr6ach^tb 

j of hea^ Jliealth, drug ; abuse , AVenereal 'disease, sex arid >f amily ■ 

pl^nningjiiiutritibri, s 
atiye 

^^iW^^ci Physicalpice; The Dp^ The ^ 

Poor has offered^ fre 

vyoun;g-.]p.eople;'age^ \'c;i^V^^^' . ^ - J,^•y'^..^\/7^'^''^,.:^..-^'^- 

colors^ iftee:jfl6wix^^ 
where^buth c^^ 
jThere/wa 

:ia^ circled or dra^ cpuriselmg • scurryinj^ 
■job: center ;if^eaving;panth^ 
jarts class. There are 



sitting, waiting for pre-natal counseling and complete physical exami- 
aatibns; some hurrying to the diniiig i*oom for the free evening meal 
and others setting off to participate in a dance or theatre worl^shop. 
Everyone has a schedule and; planned activity ; there is no "hanging 
out^' at The Door. , ' * : . ^ . , 

; The heart of The Door iff the S.O.S. Service. It provides social crisis 
interventibn^ to desperate -youngstei-s needing emergency shelter, food 
and clothing. It Is here that homeless youth first come, hoping to, find 
an alternative to sleeping in cold hallways or on bus terminal benches. 
:According to Julie Glover. Director of S.O.S., many different types of 
youngsters need this kind of help. There-are youn^r people from disin- 
tegrated and non-functional families, where parents do not servjB as a 
support system because they themselves do.not have any life skills to 
pass along to -their cliildi-en. .ITiere are youngsters who have «been 
thrown out of the home because they are pregnantj stay out too late or 
use drugs. There are .walkaways, whjo walk out because they cannot 
giet along with their mother's boyfriend. There a who 
have organic or educational impairments or mental illnesses which the 
family finds too frustrating to handle. There are youngsters from in- 
stitutions who have had > 

no appropriate family systems; little after-care, no skills in decision making 
and are tremendously dependent. They are discharged by institutions to the street 
or to programs that no longer exist. The youngster never understands what is 
planned for. hini and many times the agency discharge plan is in fact,' inappro- 
priate. [105] ^ ■ ; '■' '-^y^ i^.-i ' 
A brief report on S.O.S: and homeless young people states that : ; 

Most (inore than 80 percent) of the young people who come to, S.O.S. have 
experienced difficulties in their relationship with their families to the point where j 
either the young-persons, the parents, of both feel that, for the time being at; 
least, it is not advisable for the young person to" return or cpntinue to live at 
home. More than half (62 percent) of the young people seen in S.O.S.' feel that 
■it is not advisable or possible to live with their families; this figure is particu- 
larly notable when one considers that 57. percent of these young people are age 
ISorunder; [106j . ; . . ; '/ 

In the 14r-month period, August 1975-iSeptemberl976, S.O.S. identi- 
fied 507 young.sters who were homeless and looking for emergency 
places to stay. The data shows that | 

aSl of these young people were placed for at least one night in a Tesidence,;28 
young people returned home to their families. 38 young people found emergency 
shelter with friends; 3 decided to leave the City that night and 57 young.people 
"returned to the street/*. 34 of them because The Door was unable to find them 
any kind Of emergency residence facility and 23 because they were unwilling 'to 
accept: the emergency residential placement that The Door recommended. | (In 
many cases, the only resources the S.O.S. staff were able to locate on an me^r 
gency basis were Bowery inissions or llrug programs, both of whieh^mlgfit be 
inappropriate to the young>]^C|on's needs/) [107] , A ] ; ' 

■ .In factj.the extreme scarcity^o ^ j 

.-iii tfte referral of many young people to public facilities Isuch as transportation 
terminals, hospital waiting roomrand city sponsored shelters '*for those with no 
heat in their homes." [108] • . . ;^ / 

As far back as 1973, the Department of Healthj'Education ;.an'diTV'e^ 
fare identified The Door as a model program and began to present it 
as such at national conferences. Since, then, The Door has won /inter- 
national recognition from the governments of Argentina, Mexico. and 



^ \ ' y^riezuela and has been visited by thousands of professionals inter- 
I : ested in seeing this innovative center. In fact, 



.When Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. Joseph CaUfano. waa 
;|^j^;jdeveloplng poUcy recomcaendatlons on teen an H.B.W. task force 

, cms ; especially Impressed with representatives of The Door and their ideas on " 
i ; !;, meeting the needs of hard-to-reach adolescents. [109] . [ 

i v^p^ 1^ public recomition arid demonstrated effectiveness of 

i v; service, one might surmise that funding for The Door is readily avail- 
able. In fact, it is not Although the agency has put together a patch- 
; -*worJc of categorical grants from Federal, State and local sources, its 
funding is actually precarious.. ^ 

' 4*The funding situation is disastrous," reported The. Door's director, James 
r-.TnianskI, ijvhosgoes around rfjutlerlng over the $300 JKK) educational and voca- 
. tlpnal grant the center lost-ln.l)ecember and the $200,000 health, and manpower 
! ' training "one expiring next snmmeriT^andrwonderlng which services to cut ... 

• •*>yeare lna stateof wntlnualflnan : : V 

i The Door; a national model program serving thousands of y oung^ t 

• sters each year, faces /)n-g6ing funding insecurity and the'continued 
lack of places to; reifer homeless youth. S Door needs better 

^ options than the 1^ to 
sleep in winter because it is heated and there are no* pimps, 

^^^^^^ Nassau 
Gounty,.Iking Island, home.of many middle class families. lu the early 
1970^, local social^seryice agencies began taireceive calls f rom youhg- 

S sters asking:; for help Many of these young people Had been having 5 
; family difficulties period l)ut when ;adoles- ; : 

icence became I fullrblow away 'or were eventually - 

1: : thrown out of the home^In 1976, R.Y,GiC. was established to me^^^ 

S^needsof ,these.yoimgsters.-''-;\:./;^^^^^^^^^ ■''■■C;^* ^''-'^^---^^--'''^i:^ ,;• 

One of tha major causes of family- difficulties in Nassau County ; 

j; springs frbnr the economic pressure of rising property taxes and the^a t- 

; teridant necc« 

; style. As a result ; of increase 
py^r parental; culture a^ 

-ties densely populated by Ita^ other J ; 

youths are b^^ forced out because : of substantial (paren tal alcohol, 
physical andgexualabuse. ' >• h'-:'. \ 

Before coming to R.Y.C^.-f or help, mariy the ^ybung people are 
ible tb i^ but in large ; 

homes of friends ' jwhere y bungsters can remain unnoticed. However, ; 
fupbn eventual ;dis<^ friend's parents j fearing^ legal actibn, • 

vusually:tuni'!the;youth;but^^^ .;v^v^,;^^:;::7'v;';^;V'^/'::^ ■:■ ■'^.''^ 

operation; R.Y.C.C. reported the , 
: fpllo^ on the 294 youths it had housed :; [11 J] ^ 

;'?Ethrilcltr (percant) i.-y'-.'v,y-'-: ■r-^'^'^'']''''',-''^-:'' ■ ■ ■.■■•v;'-, 'V,'^' ^: 

f White; .• ■; ■ . V. 

:Hlspanlc"ZZLlC-^ ' ^ ■'^ 

v^r' ••mother; -iji^---:.-------:. — ;,3: ■; 

f?'Mal^^^:^^^ 

^ ; ^— . — — ^ — Iw 
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■•Age , (percent),: v. : y '^- y ' -^ yi-^.--- •: -v,;v-:V';-r;Q;. • 

Distance run from home (percent) : ; . Z''^^''- 

V — i ?? 

Over 10 mIl(BS---«-^---------------^^ , 40 

Living'aituatlons of youth requestlng'^ervlce (percent) : V 

r Pushed but of home^i.-l--i-------::^li-il-™---------~ 27 

V X^ft by mutual agreement of parent and youth-.-^-^^^^--™^ 20 ^ 
Came to program from living situation other than original home— 23 
' ^ i Away from home without parental consent-i—.^---C-:.^i-L™— 30 ? 
•'■DisposiUwi:' (percent). ■^■'i':yr-'-iiy''^y--'':\-^- V^:--'-^-'^ ' .-' ^ ' - 

• Went in a variety of dire^ 

not nwessarUy by choice butiput of uece^^ 28 

• w Chose to Uve on their bwn---^^----------.--------—- ----- — — Id 

^ : Went" to fostCT. care-^iLi-i------.^---~-^^ — 15 

, ^ He turned ^ to • thelr^pa.rente-^^--;i--:I.-^v--^^ , ^''^y:?^. 

In ti^^ 

Standing Committee on Social Services and the A^sembly^Standing ? 
Committee on Child Care, Pat Walsh Bambino, Executive -Director of 

: !.E-Y.c,c.,- stated :. / , - ■ v-; ' :, - • :: ■ ; .y'f. : ^ y-^ '':yyyy ; ; ■■: ■^■'■l;;!:: 

The United states riepartment lof Healthi Educatlori wid ;\7elfareldeflhes; to^^^ 
runaway episode as "an incident in which a youth under 18 years of age absents ; 
himself or herself : from his or her home or legal residence without the permission;: 
!of his or her parents or legal guardlap." Oiiir.response to this in the past involved 
■developing individually oriented services in order to help ,yonth cope with his/ 
h er ^inte rnol crisis. Qur exp^erlences h av e not ; found this to be : a completely ; ac- 
curate Iriterpre tatlott or response. ; Many ; of ; the younig people:: v?hom we service; 
rah away in response to .either being pushed out of their ifamily or in response to 
faihlly stress they cannot cppe' wlth, including physical and sexual abuse« Of the : 
294 youths serviced^ 33 percent were awuv f^^ without parental permls-: 

slon ; but 43 percent were either pushed out; ejected from the home, or.awfiiy by 
rantual agreement of parents and youth. And 80 percent were oyer the age of 16 
■?;yeara.\tll2].'-''' ^ --^ Z.^''^. 

• In 1972, the Sanctyary: program evolved as an informal response to 
thft needs-of other community agencies in Suffolk CountyvLong Island, • ' 
'wHich saw an increase in the number of runaway youth in the a 

: With the allocation of funds throucli the Runaway Tconth Act, Sanctu- 
ary was formally established and jDeca'me|orie of five model prpgi^ams 
in the Nation .for its effectiveness in providing aftercare service for? 
^runaway' youth,; .'.■■^V: v- 
; Suffolk County, ninety *percent; suburban, is composed of a niiddle; 
and upper class population living in one family homes, and on large ' 
N^states in the affluent residential pockets of Dix ffi^ 

3re too, there are; economic ^pressures; rel^^ to rising lieal estate ; 
_„ j^s, and a notably high incidence of parental, alcohol abuse; A: large 
•inuml)er:pfiD^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

- ; :lfe^^^ ill this area to try and ^m^ 

own living in an abandoned! gasolm station ; for these suburban 
youthsjit is; common to live for 

abuhdaiuJe'pt f obd the home and lack ojE supervision ^y parents, 
it is quite^asy f or a youngster to; be^hidderi, sheltered a^^ fed; When • 
the young M 

V Sanctu^ry^teisizes up basic^roblem this way. "I 
My ihorhe sitim^ ' s 
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' Sanctuary maintains a coordinated network with other social service 
agencies to try and get assistance for young people and also places : 
youngstei^ in thirty private homes made available on a temporary 
basis by memliers of the comnm However, after the temporary 
period is over, Sanctuary is finding it increasingly f^fficult to return 
. youths to their,homes and htis had to chdnge its miti.ul |3ix)gram goals. , 
; Originally, Sanctuary had planned on the reconciliation of at least 
; 60 percent of the youngsters .with their families, l^ie program has siib- 
sequontly cohchided that at optimum, only ^>V/' percent of the youths 
Acould possibly be returned home. Even this figure i^resents the staff 
./ with severe problems because of the nst ip adolescent suicides which 
are occurring. as youn^ers ai^ ser' back to their families! Sandy^ 
Booth, Coordinator of Sanctuary^' ites, 'Tm totally depressed. Plere 
Tve are, picked as one of PIEW.s>j(oi) aftercare procrrams' but we can't . 
domuch." [114] 

In conclusion, althoiigli these lirograins differ in tradition, s 
service, all face common problems. Fii'st, there is a very real shortage 
of emergency or permanent sljelter available to homeless youths. 
Programs can offer only limited/bed space and when their own facili- 
ties are full, ^taff have few alternatives for help. Programs usually 
call one another, pleading for^helter for another young person and 
theyjaje all usually in yiolatidn of some Stab or City licensing or, 
health code. Nevertheless, progl-ams do in fact put youngsters on thej 
floor, couches and mattresses, rafhor than turn them back to the streets. 

A second^ problem concerns the length of time a young persoa is able 
to remain in a program. Because of Federal regiilations, youth are 
only supposed to stay in shelters for several weeks. While this does 
give youth some breathing spa(^e and head rest, almost all energy is 
^devoted to working out the next shelter arrangement, the'ueit step in 
a.hand-to-mouth existence.^ You :h do not have a secure period during 
which they can assess their long-term gQalS and make positive and 
^constructive decisions xor their future. Faced by Ihe continual inse- 
curity of ^^o^'-' y^fr fpr ne.xt week's bed and tomorrow's food, young peo- 
,ple do not *r -V ^pportunityjto g^t themselves together.. Programs 
too, find the j^^ ^i^^^^^ 

The two week resi()pnce requlremiht we tWnk is unrealistic. We frequently 
find It necessary to' keep ^ young pefrson with us one month, two months, even 
three moriths befOre we can help thetn solve their problem. [115] - ^ 

Although the- years between sixtean and twenty are a period when 
society experts many- young people life decisions, liortle-. 

less youth are deprived of thii natural growth process because they 
are so totally lacking in other sim^ 

>^hird}y, programs find th^ .m general, traditional ^eial - service 
systems are ^ft^(tepori^e-^to.^^ program personnel . 

^consider tlieuiselves'^s adversaries^witU-agencies and a? advocates for 
* youth who do not p^k^ss ^he^sH^^^^ 

-ravel-burcaiiei^aitTC'Av^b^ and fp.rce-1;fie systems to respond. Programs 
k'all welfare oentei-s daily^finaily initiating legal actions against the 

^ pepart,ment^^SociarS|irvices in ca^^^ has; 

' refused to ^^vo public assistance funds to-ah eligible youngster. Staff 
stretch fafets of age, rc^icTency ■ 1^ 

youths into chiUl welf am progi-ams. Particularly frustrating in crisis 



contei^s is the inability to reaclreiiild Protective Services pei'sonnel— 
often, child abuse hotlines go iinjfnswered. 

Finally, many of the aTternativo program? suffer from grave finan- 
cial instability. Fuiidiilg for homeless youth is limited and conies pre- 
dominantly froiu the Runaway Youth Act. Programs oJFten admit 
youngstei'S, knlJiiving fully \vell they will never be reimbursed and myst 
further stretch meir ^overextended budgets. A basic fear of almost all 
staff is' that their f unds will evaporate and they wilHiave to close their 
doors— ^leaving liomele.^ ybungsters without any positive options at 

■all. V ■■■■■ ' " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

- / DATA AXALYSI^ 

In order to. obtain a. compreTiensive picture of homeless young peo- 
ple, eigh'toeh^ihterviews w^rc conducted witt officials of New York 
State arid City,"as well as with representatives of the voluntary agen- 
cies and alternative' programs. Everyone was very cooperative in com- 
pleting the Interview Form although it was usually asserted most iu' 
formation was based on front-line^ impressions, •opinions'and -feelings ^ 
ratlier than hard data. In general, it was fairly simple to get estimates 
and some consensus.about age, etlmicity, pla^e of origin, liym situa-, 
tion prix)r to program contact^ parental lifestyle, educational perform- 
hnce level, medical and legal problems and youths' prior counseling. 
However, there was no general agreement on the size of the Homeless 
yoiitli population. While programs are ablo to indicate the numbers of 
' youngsters they serve and those they must turn back to the street for 
lack of 'space, thejejs no present method developed to accurately de- 
termine the hiddeh youth who remain unlcnown to the service network 
and do not approach programs for assistance. The persons interviewed 
estimated, that the numbei' of homeless ypu*ng people ranges from 
10,000-200,000 at one time (static) and 10,000-400,000 throughout one 
year (dynamic). ; *^ . 

* Using the Bureau of Census figures 'to put the youth population in 
pei-sppctive, the 1070 figures show there were 734,235 youths, aged 13 
to 17 living in New . York Gity./[116] Projections made by the* foster 
care system of the current numbier of youths aged' 12-18 indicate a 
probable^.popuIation W^^ and 678,800 in- lOgS. [117] 

jfTowove'r; there is no reliable way to predict what'percent of these 
'younpf people will be forced out of their homes arid join the ranks of 
homeless youth. . * ' ' . - 

At the conclusiofn of the interviews, tKe New, York programs were 
also asked to comment on changes they have seen in the hoirieless youth 
population. These impressions and findings are strikingly similar to 
•those mentioned by prograins^nation wide.' ^ 

Approximate numher . of hoTtielejss youtTi contacting a/fency in one^ 
' ; \ year: ^ ' ''.v. : ■'^ ■ :*V' ■ : ' ' , 

The nature. of response to this question' depended largely oii type of 
agency, asked and system^, replied diey saw only as Inany youths *as 
th^y : could handle. This answer should not imply there are not more ^ 
homeless youths needing help, merely that referrals to these agencies ^ 
are made on the basis of-'bed space available and when the facilities 
'a^ra full, intake ceases. / ' • : 

.Tlie alte^ they served from 200 to 10,000 

horseless youths In one year. While one, program noted it can assist . 



||J onlyv one but of evtery , four youths canning for assistance, two. other 
programs kstate 

^^^f the remaindef biack to th^treets. Three progranis 

indicate they do not ;turn anyone away and house'young people il- 
legally, l-ather than rejecbthem. Staff in two programs take young^rs 
home T^ith them^ when necessa , * / 

% ' Of 18 interidew formsy ie were not serve 

■■femalei" "^\.^ ^ . - * ■ 

^ BrtahouXhVBex Ifumierof 

Majority of population served : \ p^vrami 

.60 to 80 percent male^L^ ; J-:.- .™_.-^ l--— w-J«—-«^_. 11 

60 percent female-*-.-^;i„»^__i. — — 4 

Eb^^ see more mlale^ than females. This does not neces- 

V sarily mean tnere^re more homeless males than females, biit that more 

males are coining to these programsi or services. j9f the four programs : 

wMch Serve ^more^ females than males, one program cate^ predpmi- 
■ nantly to Hisrpahic youth, one program has a reputation for having 

bed spaces available for females and the two remaining programs are 

located in the suburbs.^ ; » v . 

' Average age of maies and females ; 
y Eighteen interview forms were compleW for males. i . a 

Average age ot males served (in years) : . \ . prooramM 



17 
16 



16 i 

, ^-lSf.„....„..._ , 1 

Fifteen interview forms ivere completed for. females; 3 programs ' 
:.do not serve females. ^ , , - \ * 

verage age of females served (in years) : - A prograrm 

16—. — — i^— - . ■ '4 • 

15 i—™.---.^--— --™-L„™_.„.„__.L„..A-.-:-„-_ 2 
14 t „^ ^ 1 

^ v 13 — ..1-^- — .i^i^:..:::..:: / i 

* Responses d^ncerjiihg the average age of youths served was skewed ^ 
because some agencies only care for youngsters until they reach 16; 
;.while other agencies do not admit young neoi>le yntiil after they have 
'reached their 16th birthday/ Taking't^ bias into account, tfie major-. 

v: ity of programs indicate thel^average age of m=ales between 16~1K In 
contrast, the average ago. of females appears to be somewhat younger 

^^;(notwiaist»nding^ the f^ 3 viewer forms available). i * 

■ I ^t Closer^^^^ to ^ tha!t r 11 programs doteVthe laverage age^ of 

■niales td.l^^^^^ in^icJte the ppniary age as 15^16. The 

3data on: females indica^^ only 7 program^ find the aver:ag© age to be 

> 17-18 a^^^ 

: no specific reasons givien to explain the cause of the Werage age 
^4ifferential. ' / ' ^ " \ , - 



3 programs had no 



Numherof 
prograntM 

2 

3 r 



Ethnicity . / 

Of 18 interview forms, 16 were completed 
.'data. ^ . ' ' '■ ' , 

Majority of population served : 

: 40 to 80 percent Black.-— — — 

; ; 55 percent Hispanlc-L^i— 

; 60 to M percent Will te^^^^^ — — ™— 

' As expected, the agencies serving a high cot^ of black 

youngsters are the correctional and ]uvenile justice systems composed 
primarily of minority youths. Two pro-ams jleportjing a high per- ^ 
i centage of Hispanic youths are physically situated iuvHi^^ 
munities in the South Bronx and in East Two of the 

programs reporting most of the youth, they ser je are /vvhite and are 
located in suburban ai»eas. / . v^/« \ 

The percentage of Hispanic and white population in different pro- 
grams is related to geographical locations. How|pyer, ther\ ^ a high 



grams is related to geographical locations. J:iawever, mere\^u> a in^n 
city-wide incidence of black youth served and Concentrated mainly 



in the systems. 

Place of origin \ „ " ' 

Of 18 interview forms, 16 were complete. 

' I' Place of origin 




Population: . 

100, percent local——— 
90 percent local— it-- 
* 75 percent local —r-- 
60 percent local-—— 

The majority, of youths served are loiml youhfy 
other youngsters heeding'.service come from the\Midwest, Ea;fet 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Guatemala, Sinto Domingo and the Yirgin 
Islands.ln some of these latter instan^ces, families send youths to.N^w 
York to stay with relatives or frien'ds. Upon arrival^ youths often 
discover'the planned living situations are inappropriate and find them^- 
selves stranded without other personal^ resources |or financial support. ■ 

Living sitication prior to prograrn contact ' i i / ^ 

Oi 18 interview forms, 5 were not completed 

LlTing situation : 



Coming friOTO original homei—--- , 

Coming IJrom mixed sources— — U— — L— _ 

Coming from community support network—— ——U 



dumber 0/ 
proarama 

^1 ■ A 
8 
1 



This question proved confusing, to staff because New York Oity 
youth do not usually leave home and' come directly to^ programs for 
assistance; Instead, youngsters experiment with a\number of alterna- 
tive situations; staying with sympathetic relatives, friends, in^parks, 
empty houses, and thisn. beginning the process .a^in.:There is con-i 
tinual drifting.from one living situation to another, based on changing 
• needs, as well as willingnessVof -spmeone to provide shelter without, 
making demands: the youth cannot accept. 
Tovih.coming from other systems ^ ^ - I ^ 

Of the 12 interview forms completed, agencies indicated the follow- 
ing proportions were AWOL from foster homes, group homes deten-- 
tion, hospitals and mental health facilities: 



55 
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60 



Youths coming from other systoma (percent) ! 

20 A— i 

807- 



^fumher of 
programn 
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V According to tlie data, six progrnms^feei that fronv 20-3,5 percent of 
I homeless youths are coming out of jDlncemeri the systems. 
I Comments about the fosterjcare 'system inchide: ^'^'^v 

■; At least 5%-18% of the youths /are AWOL every day. They come back, In and 
>■ out. • .- . ■ ■ ■. 

i / These ajJe children of the state—they have run through the vii'hole field of 
; placement. \ • ; / \^ * ^ 

i These kld^^are discharged l)y ihe chiuj care" system nt lOVi although the sys- 
! tern is resiwnsible until 18. / 

i/ The greatest number that letwe do so from the vohmtary placement agencies 
/ because these programs did now alter their stuff or training when they began to 
take Jn lUNS and JDs for more inohey. . 

The child welfare system woh't touch youngsters 10 and up, nor will thev take 
the kid back if he leaves. Th&V try to dump the older kid because of their be- 
havior problems and refei*ythehi out of the child care system. 

Parental living style / , . ' / . V 

Of 18 interview formsJlT were completed; 1 agency did not collect 
this data. . / 

: . \ ' '/ Parents NumUrof. 

) , ; . programs 

youths living with single patent (and possible "friend") (45 to 05 pet) ..— 15 

Youths living with original/parents (35 to 40 pet) . i 

Youths living with original and stepparent (30 to 60 pet).. .J* 1 

/ The vast majority ox homeless j^outh come from singlp: pfvfent or 
recpmbined households!. Many families are composed, pf inulti-iathcrs, 
\ uncles," boyfriends a^d girlfriends. It is impossible to discern wheth- 
er these "friends", pl^y parenting roles ifor youth or are only in the 
house/to meet needs 0f the motlier or father. The suburbnn progi'uins 
indicated the majority of their youth come, from iir*act homes of two 
original parents or parent and step-parent bjr ireinarriage. 

Educational per forn^^ ' 

Of 18 interview/ forms, 12 indicated a specific performance level 
figure ; 6 brpgrains gave no estimate, but reported the level is severely 
.deficient,! ■' , ■ "/'■.■; 

Number of 
programs 

il-IZIIZII-IIIir.-IZIZI-IIII!!!!- 2 



Education ijerforman(ce, grade level : 



o.-....U-d. 

4 .- 



v vAnalysis oi the data shows that half the programs estimate educa- 
tionj^^ perfomiaiice level at 7-8 ^ade and the other halJ assess per- 
f orrndnce at grade. In both cases, the aVerage chrpnolbgical age of 
youth^ is at ]eastl5year^'of age. ' : ^ : 

Percentage of ycuth with Thedical prohlems-r-major types . ' . [ - 

Of 18 interview fon/is, 17 were completed; 1 agency could not esti- 
i\or incidence of medical problems. ; . 



mate the nature^ 



/561 



61 



Number of 
problems 



YolitliH having niedlcul problenw (|)crceiit) : 
100 . — — - — — 

r-' ^ 80j Iiri!!--^----.-.-.--- 

OO'—J — — — 

Vith'ono 'exc^^^^^ that 50-100 pbrcont of tlio 

hoSess^ne^^ most commonly mentioned pro^enis 

are'./ • . Rankedbu 

/ mo8t common 

TypJ of health problem: ; _ ' n 

ly^^iiereal disease --- — -.w-^— *— — 10 

Ipental — — — — " ' 5 

Malnutrition — — ^ ' 3 

I>regnancy — - — " 3 

Vision -r 2 

Sickle cell anemia— — — — _ 2 

Drug abuse--— ~ 'Jl'l'^ 1 

Alcohol abuse- Vf^""""" " 

The medical problems siircly reflect conditigifc^ncountered in a 1^^^^^^^^ 

cai'ous street liL Problems o^ alcohol and driJ^se to indicated 

by a suburban program. 

Percentage of youthwith legdlprolleTns-^ . . . 

Of 18 interview forms, 16 were completed ; 2 agencies did not have 
involvement with youths' legal problems. , vumier of 

programs 

Youths having legal problems (percent) : . , 3 

. 1 



100 
00 
80 



Gorrectiohs and juvenile justice systems "vccount f or yjoutlis h^^^^^^^^ 
100 percent involvement with the law; other agencies tt^port jouths 
legal difficulties as shoplifting, PINS petitions, breaking and ente^^^^^^^^ 
nnd iumr 'nir over subwav turnst les to avoid payment of fares.\iliere 
i^lfs SSl^on hSss youths are invol^ 

part of the violent offender population. , \ i 

Percentage of youths having hadprior counseling y . / \, J 
: Oi 18 inter^w forms, 16 were completed; 2 agencies mdicat^^ 

have n^ access to data. 
Youths Jiavlng had prior counseling (percent) : 

M6st 'of "thovoiith?h'a^^^^^ P'n?c''Sd' 
oS liIf hUlth. clinics, diH-m prior ^og^^^^^^ 
in using other social services. Included are some comment^n the ettec 
tiveness of counseling. , 



o ( 
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They've had every kind of counseling. Wo get them nt the end of Mm iin.i 

' ProLlo,n.,Tl..yvo bcen lhrouKh t..o Horv.co 

E^imatcdmtihbei\ol honieless youth Hty- 

i^"^^^^^^ o» Lon-r Island) 

^"'"aJo^OM*""^""""" ^''""•'^ thousands) : ^p^tX?/ 

. loo! 000 IlllZZIirjiIZ"!' ■"■ — " - — i 

75, 000 _. ■ " — - ■ . - 

,20,000 . . — ■ \ 

i}^^lffF''T,^^'''^ to qualify thoir figures. J^^^^^^ogvmi 
actmlK iSo nSo T-^P'"*^ H"* "^'^ dynamic, capacity is 

SaStv U?knnn f^*"'^'^^ an acU itional program stated the static 
SS/cfosSotSoY ^'^^ y-' Jy '^y-n- -P-ity is 

^"'"toI'mo'!"'"' ^ lynnmlc) ( In thousands) : - ^i'Sgrami 

2oo,'ooo I-IIIIIIIZ'I r — 1 

- 100,000 . . " — 2 

20,000 _ . ■■- -- 3 

10,000 . Z-I"IIIIIII~I"I~ZI ■ \ 

A sumniarv of data reveals : <r 

Moi-o homfeless males than females come into social service pro- 
grams. ,, t-; 

ilL^w^'f ''^^ °^ homeless males is 17-18; homeless'females are 
likely to be younger. 15-16. / . - 

Etlinicity of homdess youth corresponds to geographical loca- 
tion ; m N ew York Citjr the population is predominaritly black ; 
in sub- bs, it is mainly white. ' 

Mo hometes^youth are Wal young people and come from 
nearby communities. \^ . 

Homeless youth use various techniques to survive : many youths 
come for help after contact ^^ith other systems. 

Homeless youth in New Yoi-k City are usually from single par- . 
ent or reoombined families; in Suburbia, they come from families 
with two parents. \ ■, 

" ^1. .Educational performance level of homeless youth ranees from 
third to eighth grades. \ ' 

Over 50 percent of the homeless youth have medical problems 
seling of homeless youtlji have had some type of coun- 

in nnSSrtn^n^^ thestatic populatioLof homeless vouth range from 
tan^e ^ ^ weight given to the 75,000-200,000 

Estimates of the annual dynamic population of homeless youth 



/Following arc several conuuenis and observations about , hpmolcss' 
youth by prograni stall; -> 

' YoiincHterH nro more (leHperute l)ecauHe wo can't place thoui out of their homes. 
They haven't Hlept anywhere. Wo llnd them In our h)l)l)y in the morniuK and had 
to start n breakfnHt proKrani to feed them* There. Is more chronic a 

'^^There'are*^^^^^^^ homeleH« youth nnd a dearth of residences. Thej; are older 
adolescents and they are more disturbed, iwtentlally violent and have a sense of 

'^^lonSffFarTtf^^ They are getting desperate al- 

though they wiil'still accept direction from an aiithority figure.. , 

We know therQ,'s an incrense of the numbers of homeless youth outside although 
our own population remains stable due to limited bed space. ■ ^ ^^ 

They are more violent i\nd disturbed; they have more critical needs. There s 
a lot of scai)egoating of children. ,^ , ^ „ i x 

There is a more serious educational problem^ it is more difficult to llnd jobs; 
more kids are being arrested and sent up. /' . " 

The youthS(>are more v^isible/^r^ightuned and nervous. They know ^ve can t offer 

^^ini^vl^^^^ Is a lost i)Oi)ulation. There are more single parents now and more 
families \aR*'Collapsing. ' . , , . 

Therrare more younger street Hids now. The number of homeless is increasing 
and the diemand for bed spa< has gone up. \, , * , \ u..*. 

" There are no resources tu olTer them ; the^government huH nothing to give but 
promises ; the youth are younger, more hostile, more depressed. 

There are more hardcore homeless, those who drop through the bureaucratic 
cracks have more problems. There's more deterioration ot liousing and services; 
less willingness to believe that anyone wants/help. . - 

There's an incrense in numbers aijd in superflcial survivability in the street. 
The reproduction rate has grown and they are breeding more. 

yuicide is our largest youth problem. The family situation is getting worse 
and family members are beating on one another as a vyay of coping. There's more 
alcohol and physical abu.so and we see the younger children warming up, next 
in line. There are less coping mechanisnw for kids now. The schools are dead, 
the kids aren't into thenlselveg or anything else. . . 

The kidsrare sick and the families are sicker. It's going to be worse because 
fewer carr i?et back to' their homes. There's an attitude of hoiwlessness and our 
recidivism rate is very high. , mu . i 

We should be in prevention, but we aren't doing it. There s an attitude that 
if children can be .seen and not heard we'll be safe. , , I ^ , 

There are fewer resources, fewei: residences. Society's attitude Is becoming 
more punitive towards the poor. Society doesn't want to give anything to youth. 
There's a feeling that adolescents should not be taken care of. Adults are afraid 
of youth. Youth have no voice, no clout, ■ . . ^, 

Youth is much less trusting, they are cool on the outside but n mess on the 
inside. Thpy think they are no good and they are all the more acting out with 
not much control inside to stop them, , 

Delinqnehcy has become more serious in the last 30 years; we have more serious 
youthful crimes, YoungHters can no longer exist vvith'the emotional pain of their 
families and they have to leave. We need overall counseling— where the total 
family is brought in, 

CASE KECORDS AND INTERVIEWS 

In order to enhance perspective, uiiderstancling and bring freshness 
and immediacy to tlieOiomeless youth problem, it was imperative to 
talk directly witli young people about their situation and hear their 
feelings about life without families, survival techniques used in meet- 
ing immediate needs aiid their long-range hopes and expectations. It 
was also ifnportant to note similarities and differences between subur- 
ban and urban youngsters who had been forced to leave, to find out 
what reasons they gave for their hoineles.s condition and to try and 
discover something about their family situation / ^ 



^;S^'?"n °- Yo"th Coorainating Gouncil ooiild not Im 

porsonally uitomowed b^^^ thoy aro iipt ceutrttlly located but 
. pjacod ni "mifo" 1 jousos Houttorod throughout siibu rban Nassau Coimtv. 

'l'^"-^""' .^'*'' ?;X;^-P- PWffim) Htftfr and two youth mem- 
commg trom fnmdicswhich^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ V • •• >v ' 

expect the younK person to get n higli school diplomn and go to colleKO • to find n 

However, mnriy of the parents do not have the time to sit down and talk <vlth their 
Both parents work full time and are In and out of the Ce Or 
the parents may be divorced apd the mother may realize she can't linmlle tlie 
adolescent by herself when she still has younger children "t^ She woi 't 
want the younger kids to be Influenced by the older. He may bM I rr vn^^^ 

pot or iHicause of his choice of friends. [118] ™^ ' " , 

Suburban youngsters have few resoiirces open to thoin for shelter 
'^"ruTP'°?'"°"-j firstv they explore their network of relationships 
. with friends and then, «hang oiit^' in shopping centore and malls in 
V hopes of finding someone who will. pr6vide them wth a place to sleep. 
Ji.mpjoyment IS difficult to obtain and sustain due in part to the prob- 

* loms, of daily transpoiiation to and from work. In,fa<:t, selling mari- 

• ] uana is a comYnon altemativo to sleeping by the side of highways and 
working in fast fojxl operations. In contrast to urban survival tech- 

' "!,''".<^3//*°'"°?°''»alitv, prostitud gangmembership ai-e not seen 

i^toohigff [IW 

Homeless youth in the suburbs come from predominantly middle- 
class families. Family .size is relatively, small^^^^ there are propor- 
tionately more households with two parents, whether original or re- 
combined. Few youngsters are involved wth the court 6t child welf we 
systems and many homeless youngsters continue to attend school. 

lhe follo\ving^bnef sketches illustrate reosons'suburban youngsters 
are forced^out of their home and describe something about the' oack- 
ground of their families. 

^««e, 'a^ 16, one of three children. M^^ works in an office , • 
father IS a factorjrmaclnnist. Parents ^^^^ 

• 1"^*; u'* u ^^"ff'^t. Moved in with father and was : 

torced out by his girlfnend. Ci^Trenif ai2l«ai!io«r-independeiit livin" 
^.J'f'X' '^^ 18, one^of thr^ chiJdrtn. Mother a homemaJ^er; 
steprf ather is a tnick driver. Parents have i been married 10 years. 
' pother threw. Lautie oiit when she discovered incestuous relaoionship 
'■'SofSiege^'^^ ,^'f^e«^^«^<^o^^--living wit^ boyfriend dropped 

» f ^^^^ °^ four children but only youngster with diffvir- 

f^w i^i";. ^orks in an office. SI.e 

locked Eddy out of the home for "misbehaving." High school drop- 
out. (7tt7rert*«iwaiM>7t— placed in grojip home 

VOerie, aged 16, was^n f ostercare and (lien lived with her aunt r/ho 
threw her out because she did not abide by house rules, curfews. High 
iTvelrtdeSSntly'''^^^^^ ^ assistance to 

FeWeTK, aged 17, ong of three children. Father manages a small 
trucking firm; mother IS a honien,aker. Fath^r-is ah alcoholic, physi- 
cally ubnsive and when dnmk, throws Vincent out. High scho(il drop- > 
out; ^7^^7re7l^«^^Ma^^^>n— return and awaiting father's next \ 

attack on him. .. . . " . \ 



• Robert; aged 17, one of t^a ohildron at. hom&: Mothoi- is Jomo- , 

SrotSion to top him out pf the house due"toJu8 physV-al nttncks^on 
tlSn HnS a higl/school equivalency diploma; 0^l^e■ni Mto7i^]ook- 

coupirFather is a busing irtanaccr; mother is a "^.n^^'^P'^'^" J ' 
told him to leave Ixjcauso .he did not save enough of the money ho 
2?.<5fmmW^part.time^>^ 

^'1?5;^:S;?^r^t'Songinal sibling, ^^ther is ^dec^r 
fathTiV retired, married to a woman with. tTn-oo toenage^daughto^^^^ 
ifoiected bv father and stop-mother and foi-cedout l^o"^?- ^^^"Jf. 
hiilVschooT. ««M«i2on-living with sister while suing father 

%indaTS\7, one of thi-ce children. Mother is a clerk; father is\ 
an SVif when she came home from her job after school, mother 
lockecV her out and said she doesn^ want her at home jinv longer. At-^ 
Shig^school.C7wi«^^ 

^SSi, aged 46, one of four children. Mother is a Sijieswonmn ; step- 
fathS employed in a mtaurant Stop-father beats mo«ier^an^^ 
youngkers. Susan was thrown out after having had a P^'fjcal fight 
with her mother. Attends-high school and has two part-time jobs. 
Current sittuition-^ChM Protective Services returned her to the home. 

aged 16, one of five children. Mother is deceased ; father, who 
ownsd gS station, is remarried. Step-mother does not like Tom and 
forced him out. High school dropout. Gur^-enlsittmttori^mki^oym ^ 

En aged 16, one of five childmi. Father^is a truck dnver; mother 
is alliomemaker. Parents felt financially burdened and.forced^her to 
leave Attends high school. Ourrent sUmttorv-placed m foster care. 

Shdmus, aged 17, on6:of three children. Father is the manager, of 
an A&P; mother is a homemaker. Both parents dnnk heavily but 
told him to leave because he" didn't follow house rules coiiceming 
beer Attends liigh school. i7wreri^:s«w««<w--inaependent living.^^ 
" riwi ' aced 17, one of two children. Mother is a homemaker, to d 
him to iJave and liveAvith older brother. Brother,^who was newly 
married, did not want this responsibility. Attending high school. C7Mr^^ 
rcn^ai^MaifJ^Ji— placed in group home.' ^ .. - . , _ . 

aged lo'one of four children. Parents are divorced. Father is 
a cook and an alcoholic. Mother threw Jeff out;because she, did not 
want to care for him. Dropped out of high school. Current sttrnttonr- 
living in a religious commune. . • X, -.i 

Pmne, aged 17, one of four children. Father unknown ; motlior, a, 
homemaker. Thrown out by mother when Diane became pregnant. At- 
tending high school. Cttrreni s^wa^J^wi-r-taken back by mother after 

she had a miscarriage. ; ..■ , - . : • ^^*i, WRP - 

Man/, aced 17, one of six children. Fatlier is an engineer with JN J30 , 
mother is a secretary. Thrown out by father when he found marijuana 
rolling papei-s in her room. Attending high school. Current attuatton— 
staying with friends. - . , j * o*or, 

>S'/ieem, aged 17, lives- with two original siblings and two. step- 
siblings. .Father is a district school superintendent; step-motlier is ,a 



; ; j ; Hocrotftry^ 
i ;DroDpe(liout^^^o 

^^^>K«/tflm, agod^.l^ PatKor is a carpenter | niothor is a 

: -^-Pre«i;>n, agod 18, ^onljr youngator at homo. Father is a i4chanic: 

^ uw*" i 5"J''° \'^'r* Parontsaro separated. Mother threw Vm out 
:p bocauso he did not obey house rules. Attends high school. Gurrent 
«*Ma<ion— placed in a group home. ' ^urrem 

^ at The Door-A Center of Alterna- 

_ tivcs. depicted some .of their personal, circumstances, as well ^is the 
, way they, viewed their current and future existence. Almost oveWone 
who was^asked to be interviewed wanted to participate. A few vbuths 
■ expressed hesitation to discuss what they needed to do to survive on 
: the. streets and .they were not interviewed. One angry young Wan - 
; cancelled his interview appointment when he found he'd been fired 
irom lus job and was too upset to discuss this situation. 1 
, ^ opmo of the youths who were interviewed, were in immediate cri 
having no money or shelter for the niglit. ^Other young people wU 
n'^i^^r^^ T^'^^T^^^^ again been fired froiii jobs ahd 

: oying back rent. AJtho^^^^^^ these youth may well have oxperiencjd 
the same events before, repetition and familiarity did not make their 

^viewed, wore m just slightly less desperate straits. They Ayere preV 
."cariously employed, had^hort-term rosidential options and were usi 
. ing. the services of The Door to strengthen and support their abili-V 
. ties to live on their own. A final group, of slightly older people, had 
been homeless at a prior time, managed to find steady Qmployment, 
occupied their own apartments for a year or more and remained in- 
volved with The Door by volunteering to run workshops. With the * 
oxcoption of this last group, the life status of horrieiess youth con- 
stantly changes— a young person holding down a job one day is often 
: ; back m the street again by the foH 

;: homeless youth . are inipermanence, anxiety, acute and chronic crisis. 
" /"terviews with clients at The D^^^ 

of depression^and dMpair. Young people wanted desperately t^^ 
prove th 

{^any youths supported themselves sporadically menial bff-the- 

; books eniployment, without any realistic chance for improvement. In 
other cases, .when employment^^^w^^ 

to turn to illegal and degrading techniques in order to survive .- selling 
.drugs, gang membership, homosexuality and prostitution: They were 
?Wited, yulneraW^ 

J*"*^ "^f 

i«h >^o fwrnJ*? ""'^ lB. ;or thejnostpart. to be cold, hungry and homeless 
with no skills, no resources, cut off ftom Jobs or the possibility of eettlne medical 

prLnfl^^l?."'"'"** ''^ the soKja led victimless crime orprostltutlon." P^m om 
K/vi«^'h«^^wii"" """ny, hundreds, or kids caught up In a vicious de^Tdlng 

In addition ito the degradation and constant anxiety experienced by 
most homeless youth, other general trends emerged fi3?m the inter- , 
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views, Many of tlw young per^plo ennui from very liu'go families; miniy 
had never known tlieir fnfehei's;viimny ;yonng8tei'H di(l not know tluv 
whowjiibonts of brothers oV»«isterH, Family life hiul little cohesion and ; 
mnnerons fnmilicH were totally dysfunctional. Oyer -one third of tjuv" 
youths had been placed in u series of inHtitntions by the court and clnld 
^ wolfatNS 1^ roftectiriig tlVcV serious brcaKd(f>wn of f nmiliftl^ 
relationships, , - , . , 

Kdren^ aged 22, considoifs herself homeless sitiee 17 when her adopted 
mother, who hud been heating her since age 5$ fprml her to leave, Slw 
survived by working as a cashier, itnd lived with various men, until 
she became pregnant, at which time the baby's father put her out, 
iCaron went to a inatornity home whpro she had her child and also got 
her.high school equivalency, diploma, - 

I'm nil iiiKecure porMOii and I know what It HtoinK from, I need to loara to bo 
moro Heciire about niynolf and to llko myaolf a little bit more, I've folt suicidal 
since 1 waK eight ytMirn old beijauHe I felt uotbluK could bo worse than living the 
way I did aH a .vount'Hter The people In WaHhlngtou Hhould know that yomiK 
people dou't know whether to hurry up and Brow up or still be little. Tliere are 
eleven year old «lrlH who are pregnnnt. Thoy can't put It together. Very fow girls 
lu tho uuiterulty home come from a, family situation; most of them have been. 
Instltutloualiml. Many yoiing women oonu? from faiullioH with five kids, without 
education and on welfnre. Guys froiu lustitutions dou't know how to act either— 
only as nttle boys, ai»uslve, or homosoxuals. I dou*l see how they can have Input 
Into running this country when tJiey don't even have input for themselves. We 
must have centers for. people lu situations that are Intolerable and they must 
have Jobs. * * * 

Cuirenl: 8iituitid'fi^mj)YiOYtQd by \yel faro, living with her infant 
son, 

Jose, aged 19, considers himself homeless since 17 when his family 
.sent him to New York, fronv Puerto Rico to stay with a friend. He 
survived by working at menial jobs, selling marijuana and hombsexu- 
ality. He has a high school diploma. / 

I didn't know what U would be like when I left home. I needed mpto educa- 
tion about myself and how to bo Independent. The i>eople lu Washington .should 
know that there are not enough shelters or centers for youth and w<^ 'need more 
lufonuatlon about them. / 

Current ^ntuatwn—wfxs hit by a^car while working as a messenger. 
Has no workman's compensation and is trying to get on welfare. Land- 
lord is taking him to court for non-payment of rent,. ' c 

Henry ^ aged 20, considers himself homeless since 13 when he came 
to the LT.S. from Biafni. ITe lias no. identification papers and cannot 
get a job ; his education is negligible. He survives by prostituting him- 
self with older women, . \ ' , 

Being on* my own is a surprise. There's not really anything I like about it. 
The people in Washington shotdd know that I need papers to become a citizen, 
rm not comfortable here. I feel excluded. I keep going from one shelter to the 
other. Tliey don't have anj; vacancies and they don't want ine. I don't know where 

to go. . y V 

Current situation — sleeps on conch in apartmejit occupied by two 
, couples who liaVe asked him to leave. ^ • 

Joyce^ age^? 10, considers herself homeless since 16. One of six chil- 
dren, she Avrt-s institutionalized by her mother fronv birth to seven and 
from tho age.of fourteen on after her step-father tried to "get fresh" 
with Jier. She survived by living in group homes and drug programs 
(although she had no drug abuse pi-oblem) and now stays with friends 
in return for sex. She has completed the eleventh grade. 
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I can't honoatly m I like llvinff on luy own-^rm hUU Hciirod \nMi\ Thoro'a 
no much InHocurlty, I don^t know what will hapiwn mxt month. HomotlmoM I 
Ket Ho tloproHHod. Iwnnt to miiko thhiKN rljcht hut rjin ho UUeouragod. I would 
Iko to havo a rwopllonlHt Job, to forgot welfero and ho a elUaon. I want to como 
homo.from work and have a nico homo~-»omothlnK tq fair Imck on. Poopio In 
\Va«hlngtpn ahoifld know wo nood luoro groni) homes for Hiwclflc agOH ho not 
all people are thrown In together. Wo Unyq dllTorent prohlemn at different ages. 
Tl'eoplo^nonldn'rbeT^ 

' 5 fwnagorfl with family probleniB to drug;pr6gramii; rye seen kld» placed where 
they didn't want to go but that's all that's available. People are placed where they 
won't 1)0 acceptable to the agency. Life has been really hard. " " 

Current aiiuatior\r-BtrQGt8, ^ ' - ■ 

-Robert, a^d 23, considers himfiolf homcleas since 13 although riot 
f orceU out of the homo until 17 by pai^onts who did not want to sup- 
port him. One of oi^ht children, hia mother boat him and his father 
was. an alcoholic. Survived by sleeping in hallways and parks, stay- 
inpr^ with relatives and^oiF-thorbooks..employmerits-in-storos and fac- 
tones. Has high school d^ploma^ '''' 

u.P®.!? 1^'^^^ *° I" ^tT^et^, I was very shy and couldn't deal 

n ®* \ was uaediby people. The loneliness In a very depressing scene. I 

didn t know I had a future. The iwople In Washington should know that It's 
. not hoiHsless. There Is a way of changing: the situation with young people. We 
need a hotline, a center that can tell someone what's available for shelter maybe 
Jhinl^rA'* ' patrol that can come and get the person. We need time to 
think about ourselves. W<i need counseling and some communication. I'm still 
trying to nnd me. \ 

.PurreTit 8ii.mtion~\\a.s, own apartment and is a full-time staff mem- 
ber at The Door. ' 

Maria, aged 18, considers herself homeleas since 13 wheii, as the 
yoiniL'est of six children, she was thrown out by lier alcoholic father 
wlio did not want.the responsibility of-her care. Survived by prostitu- 

■ for a pimp, working on 8th Avenue from 46th to 50th Street. 
l<.ventually, became pregnant, married and completed the eleventh 

- grade while at-school for pregnant teenagers. She left her husband 
because he boat her. - 

I see nothlnif for me In the' future. For my kid. I see a lot I'm koIuk to Diit 
M i^iJL" ^^ J'^j?".'' 1'°™''".,'"*!° relationship with him and show him q lot of , 
iriT..^!'ir.?'^ In Washington should know that there should be more pro- 
Brnins for youth and more couselors. There should be a CQBet corps task force 
^^S^'XZXl^'^''^ them mst^d o-f^L'^l'nl 

Current aikiatim— supported by welfare; living with ill mother and 
infant. • \ 

Terra, aged 23, considers herself officially homeless at 19 although 
really homeless for a much longer period of time due to emotional 
separation between herself and her parents. One of three children in 
a. traditional Synnn family but headed by an alcohol abiising.father, 
slie lived at liome, using and selling heavy drugs from age 14. She 
eventually left home and supported herself by working at Brooklyn 
Collego-whdre she IS now a student. , .. 

^nii" T^nl ^ ''^"^ somewhere In a dark Qlley-that was my only 

goQl, I had no reason to live and it was fun doing drugs. The peorte In Wash- 
ington (jhou d know that we need njore centers-freo fnd conffitlnl-wher^ 
.^n™ f!!m.'^!^1'*°'^""'' P«™'««'?n '?Ket help and access to cS&e n^^^^^ 
m^rfniTh "Im",°P^ sa we can work with parents as well as kids Inst&d of 1^ 
moving the kids from the home. Kids are sent away to Institutions because fami- 



Mm (1on*t want thera. Pardnta hoed ^ gel; thotniolvofl toguUior limtoiid of maklnir 
UU»okld>w«ponilhllltytodoftlwlthhl«faml^^ V " 

Current HtwUitm^h^^ in collogo and working; 
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ftolit to boarding school at oleven and thrown out by mother after 
coii^pletipg high school because he would not go to college. V 

Being on my own le like a dream-^I've nevur experienced anythlnir like It— 
my Hfe hai been so. sheltered. I must learn howito flght the entire world, there's 
such ia t>o«8lhlllty of violence and 1% not ready for It I need to confront the 
reality of money and the devaluation of penional choice; I don't have the feeling 
of poii0lbllltleB< The people In IVashlngton should jknow we heed more nelghtk 
hood centers with sports and recreation facilities, where people will bo treat 
With Indlvlduallsatlon and diversity. . ! 

; Current sUi^iorif^lxvxng oflf homosexual friends, unemployed, ' 

Andre^ aged 20, considers himself homeless since 16 when he was 
placed in various group liomes by his mother. Was one of four chil- 
dren with multi-steij-fathers coming in and out of the home. He 
worked off the books in the garment center and 'Jptaycd witli friends.^^ 
He has completed high school. 5^ ' ^ 

I'd like to be a houseparent In a group homo. I can't conquer the world but I 
can do my part Life Is not worth living unless you have something you take 
serjlously. Tm really depressed— -I always went to school, even when I was In 
the street, hut I don't see that It's paid off. The people In Washlngtor should 
know we need aftercare and follow*up help with employment after leaving a 
' group home. •* 

Ouyent Htuati<m^haB' hQen working for the NYC Bureau of ChUd 
Support for the last two taonths and shares an apartment with a 
" friend. . ■ ■ ^' ; 

aged 23, considers^; himself homeless sincer"18 when he was 
pushed out for a five year period by his mother upon their immigra- 
tion from Spain. His survival techniques included nomosexuality and 
bff-the-bo6ks employment. He also lived in a drug rehabilitation pro- 
gram for a year although he had no drug problem'. He has completed 
Jiigh school. . * 

There Is no stability In being on your own; I never had a permanent Job or 
knew where I was going to be. I drlfted around ;.golng In circles, very depressed 
.and trying not to think about the future. When a person Is pushed out of the 
home, It Is dangerous. I got Involved with people who used me for their pur* 
poses— I was vulnerable and not emotionally ready. People take desperate meas- 
ures to survive when they are hungry and have, no place to stay. The people In 
Washington should know that we need more counselors and more training pro- 
grams to learn how to work. The schools are terrlble-^teachers don't care 
whether you learn or not. They want to get Iheir paperwork done and go home. 
We need more counselors and more Individual attention. 

Current situation — living with mother and hoping to get into a worV 
-study program at design school. , . «» - 

Fran, aged 22, considers hen^lf homeless since 13 when her mother, 
who beat Tier, had a nervous breakdown. One of three children, she 
survived by living with relatives and when at home, spending as much 
time as possible out of the house. Employed by Neignborhood Youth 
Corps, she worked from the time she was 15. 




^ I had to come out of all of th^. I had perseverance and lots of tears. I assessed 
I couldn't get too far on nay own and I didn't have another suitable option. The 



people in WnshlngtOn need to know tlmt wo iieed niore iimalV intlmaUvcontor« 
throughout n^JghborhoodM ami better iruld 

flfurrdfi^ «/<Ma/i^7Vi--ha0 horo own apartrnont, works as a photogniphor, 
yoluntooraatThoDoor olpd^a^^ » / 

J^otoj affod 21, considers himself Iiomcloss since' 10* One of fivo sib* 
Jings^he Jivod^witli liifl i athoh and Ma amit^^^^ 
ho was a burden to the f aniily. Hef m *^8capogoatod^ forcied out of 
the house a,nd placed in programs. Eventually, ho joined the "7 Im* 
mortals" a political clique, occupying an abandoned building on tho 
Lower East Side. He left the gang tb join Job Corps which tramed him 
as ah olectricianrHe has comfHctcd the fourth^^ 

X 40O these young girls and guys standing near tho Port Authority hustling 
and I feol llko I should SAy nomethlug to them-^but whut can Ijmy? It klnd of 
hurts* The peoplo In Wnshlrgton need to know that young people need a chal* 
lengo and wo need to know ourselves. People should treat us sympathetically and 
undorstand/Wo need a program environment whore kids have supervision and 
oan also ojtpress themselves. • 

Ourreht *i<t^i{>n— -has h id his owii apartment for four months and is 
working as an electrician's apprentice. / 

Anthony^ aged 20, considers himself homelc&s since 16 when his 
mother died i^d his oldejr brother, a doctor on Long Island, refused 
the responsibility of taking care of him. He survived by working in 
fast food operations, **stflying with different people," and jle^^ping in 
the subways. He has completed the eleventh grade. 



I have the potential. but I 
^nd Street and /see the level 



need to get credentials to survive. I walk arouncj 
; of insanity. There is n lot of emotion there-people 
feel that no one^ares, there'ii no one to talk to. Thoy need to get Jobs so they 
don't have to has tle-rsell their bodies or drugSi They neecr education to deal 
with society, half of them can* t even, speak — they Just say ^'yeah, man — yeah 
ma n.*^ That's not iafluontlal land won't get a Job. Therms a lot of hatred of 
society and the status symbol of red* white and bluo. There's n lot of hatred of 
self—- you live to die, whether by knife or bullet. Utopln/hns been projected as a 
doUar bill, Washington needt to emphasize the majority helping, the minority; 
helping to pull them up.. The re's a feeling of loneliness which turns you into a 
barbarian so you'll sell your bo dy to get a placfi to isleep.^ 

C^t^/ran^K^^^io^^---doing maintenance work/in a factory for the past 
two months and has Mdo'vnapartnient during that period, v 

0X7.^ ag&d 17, considers herself honieless since IS, when as the 
youngest of 10 children, |ier mother told her to leave. Sh6 survived 
*uy staying with strangera, friends, working in a day care center, 
walking doga and babysitting, f ■ ; ' ' j . >^ ^ • 

I'd Uke to be a person who has a good Job— be a mother, have n family. When 
the time comes, I want to b^ open; to my# child and remember ^hat I went 
through. Adolescence is the time when you need your parents mostJ The people 
in ; Washington need to know L that teenagent need finan^al help because the 
pregnancy rate Is high. People | get pregnant becau»e there Is nothing else to do. 
They have to acknowledge thaf; We are growing up twice as. fast as before. Our 
future depends on these youn^ mothers ana ' fathers but they need Help— the}; 
need shelters, pur prlortles are for off-tra^k betting— but we nee<l liftle apart- 
ments for people: who need to get themselves together. We need recreation {ien 
ters, supervision, order and coutiselors. ^ ^-^^..^f/Ai; - 

Current ^YtWR^wm— attending school and living with mother, step-j 
father, sister and sister's two young children. lis afraid bf .step-fathef 
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who liiiH iipprouChiMi her tho "wrong way" and of mother forcing hor 
out again. / 

Itamld. ag(ul Ifl, conHidora himself liomolesfl nlneo 12. One of six 
ohiUUon, lie was put in many programH by his mother. He ran awjiy 
from placement an<l joined Hie Haby Sl<ulls^kin<lergarten for entry 
into th^^ 

' completed t|)o Heventh grade. - ^ 

Tvo been through tho whole liardHlilp of UvIuk^u my own. PlT^hc KoaiothliiK 
^ -hlK— with a ^lightly mlddlcehiHH pattern to It. Tho people In Wiutjilngtoif Nhoiild 
know thtit .WG need proffraniH*«->hut not like ^roup hoinoN with hucIi Ntrlct rulca. 
People Mhoiild ho able to work or ko to school In the day and have a placo to 
Htay at hlght. People think all kids are had— they think they are wild. Wli^n 
clmlna are |()ut on kids, theyiWlll flght back. Hodoty ban to give lii some way. 
PeopUv don't want to roiillsse that tlme« have ebangea— aftor all, a lUekol candy 
bar now costs a quarter. ^ a • 

Ourrent fi/^^^OTi/— working in a supermarket, getting remedial odu- 
/ cation and has been Jiving in his own apartment for tho past three 
months. • . . ^ 

Ouinei^e^ *fig^A 10, considers herself homeless since 17. Original 
fatheu has disappeared; new stop-father will not permit her to .live 
with stop-mother. She has bcQn in programs, worked off the books in 
fast food operations and as a counselor in a group homo in Canada. 
Was robbed of hor money in Now York and is destitute. Sho-has com- 
pleted t^eelovenih grade. 

<i If I get In a Jam, there's no one to lielp. The i)cople In Washington should 
know that all I need Is a little bit of help. J hijve nothing. Just some place to 
^ stay permanontly so I don't have to move every week. T need hejp to-get a Job- 
after that, X don't need much more. Just a little security and some supervision. • 
rm not too. sure that I might not get started and then go back down the way 
I did before without support to tell mo to do what Is right, tt's tough— i^dlly 
hard for a glrL I almost got raped. i . . 

Current aititdtion — streets. ' ' " ' 

Tarig^ aged 20, con.siders him.self homeless since 'iS when his . 
mother.*^ boyfriend threw him ouf. One of five children; he survived 
by going from one program to another, stealing clothes, working in 
supermarkets, and sleepmg in parks and hallways. He has completed 
tho eighth ^grade.* . .\ j - 

r need to get back Into school, And a Job and g<}^ a place to live. Without a 
place to Jlvo. you can't have a Job. You need a i)lace tOjrest, to get yourself to- 
gether anjl plan what to do the next day— not stay In (the street wondering If 
you will be julnped or sleeping j^i the rain. I don*t Hke being on my own, I feel 
eonfns!on» nnger and frustration. I'm llyo years older' now and nothing has * 
. changed^very few opportunities have come up. The i people in Washington 
Hbonki know that thoro has to be a change— people are at the iwint whe^e they 
can't wait anymore* It's right now— there's sb much tension. iMJople are so f ras- 
trated— thore are no doors open to them— they have no options. There's a street 
mentallfy — yon don't care what has to be done In order to survive. I keep try- 
ing^ and trying but lt*s hopeless. A person living on his own without support 
^ has to turn to crime and to things that are lUir^^nl. It's; the only alternative as 
the doors arc always clo.sod. 

, Cun*e7it situatum — left Iiis last job due to homosexual advances by 
employer's .son ; now unemployed \vith rent due on apartment. 

Notwithstanding the obvious dilferences- between survival options 
and, resources in urban and suburban settings, nlost youth identified 
tho same primary canses for their being homeless. 
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Suburban hmelett youlfi 



Primary cauiOM : <^ ^ 

IleatlniTN byi roother/fatber— i. 9 

PArent did itot want renponilblllty of support— * 4 

Sexual rdatlon»lilp with utopfatliora.......... i 

Thrown out by fnthor*N Rlrifrfond.......— 1 

Thrown out by it6pmother..«..««»«..« — a 

^=F^--Uiynaiirlwl - prognanc}^*^^-^^^ 

BuNpeotod uiio of marijuana.. • i 

' Truancy 1 

Lack of communlcatlon.(houiio rules, money) I-II—.I 0 

Secondary causes for becoming homeless revealed widpspread pa*., 
riMital alcohol abuse. 

Urban homel€$» youth s 

Prlroa;ry causes : i • . . youiht 

, noatlnffs by mother/adoptive motherZ.... 2 



ParentHlId not want reiiponfilblllty of supports 

Sexual relatlouBhlp with Btopfathor-.,-^-.— a 

Thrown out by mothor^s boyfriend-.— .^t^. . 

Abandoned by both Btepparcnts*. ..... ..t.^ , ""'^ 

Scaregottted by fathor.^^-...— 

Lock of communication (conflict over ethnic and cultural traduforfsfr" 
Parrtit shipped youth to New York . 
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in 

. , v" , r - v "^ system. Seven 

out of seventeen urban homeless youth indicated they had been in 
fostter care and group homes and had all experienced multiple place- 
ments. It is also notable that two out of the seven young women mter- 
v^ewed were parents themselves and relying on public assistance for 
simport. V i " * 

Homeless -youth 'are very clear about what they^ want and heed. 
^Despite d^plicable life sit\aations and overwhelming^anxiety and de- 
pression, the^are well able to articulate their desire for work, educa- 
tion, connseling,.supervision, family life and an end to intolerable inse- 
curity and loneliness. These young people are not looking for a hand- 
out; they are looking for ways to become fiill-fledged participants in 
.society. ■ ,, * . ■ .; i 



Findings 

■ Although the data base included ten different geographical regions 
throughout the country and a heterogeneous ppijulation, the charac- 
teristics and condition of homeless jouth are strikiiigly similar both^, 
in New York arid nation wiije. It is also notable that a fimited sample 
would produce such a clear and draniatic concerisus.^^^^^^^^^^ ' ; ; ; \ 
HS'caj.---A.lf hough the pop^ is almost evenly divided, there are, 
slightly more^homeless^n^^^ 

■ ; i4gre.— The average a seventeen ; the average 
age for homeless females is fifteen, , . ^ . . ^ 

: is a' factor of -geogralphic location/- 

V and programs generally serve youths reflecting that local population: 
FamiUes. -^Move homeless \youth come from; recombined families 
including an original parent and another adult. / , . : ' 

^7^*71,— Many homeless y^ 
' with the exception of young people f romyiniral areasj sinall towns and ■ 
. small citie^s, who are likely to inove farther thMi other homeless\youth, 
[121] . 1'* ' \ . • ' : J ' 

•grams directly, from home than NeW\ York youths, al^^^ 
try out various living situations; an estimated 10-30 ^p come 
'from other social service systems, ' ' . , • 

'EdtMttional perf07*rmiice level,— The national pe'rformwice level 
As estiroated at 7th«;8th grade while the New Ybii level mdicfttes^ ^; 
lower range, from 3rd-8tn grade, - 

Priof*: couit8eUng:-r-The great majority of all homeless, youth have 
had some type of counseling, . • V ) 
V ybuth have inedical problems:, 

>vhich are siihilar, nationwiae, / '/ / 
0aiC8e8for%oni^l€88C07ulUi^ : 

they have been forced out; by .their famihes,;neglected]^^^^ 

and have also experienced parental alcohol abuse. / .\ 
In the study,%"Identification" of the Special * Ne§ds of Runaway ; 

Youth- Due Primariiyi to: Gultural or Demographic Falctors'? [1223, in- 
r^rmatibnorihoriielessyouthin | ' • . 

Pushouts are more likely to ' he older than they, are to be younger. Seventeen 
year olds show the highest percentage ^ (SO percent) ; pf : pushouts . among the ; 
vsample population; Flft^n and sUteen- year ol^^^ shows the next highest per- 
centage, 24 and 26 percent respectively/ Frequent b^^ 

father) ; was reported morfi freq'uentlsr by 15 and 16- year ;olda| 86 and 27 percent 
respiecti vely . Physical; abuse as^ the prime ; reason for running away was cited 
most often by 15 and ,16 year. olds. . ^ ' \ ' 

The 1978 Annual E the Youth 

Development Bureau lists seek service : [123] ■ 
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^^^^ neglect was mentiojied as a ca^use for leaving by youngsters 

.aged 4-10; aiid by youths, aiged 12 ,- both/grojips ranked it as the 6th 
reason. Fear of physical abuse was meritioried^^'^b^^^^ year old youthsr 
,and rankec as their 9th reiasoh. PareritaL a^ mentibhed 
as| the 8th inost*^ reason fbr leaving by youhgster?^^^ 

Although ])arehtalf alcohol ' abuse is hot6d as a reason for leaving liy 
; the 11 year old\ gi^b^^^ given /as a reason for not return 

home by y(nith coming to pi:ogra^ first time or as repeaters. 

B&ig pusLed put^o^ 

bbtb as reason's^l^^ service aiyd^as reasons for not returning 

home.( Apf endix K) . 

:/ r Further data report of a Typology arid th^ 

■Identification b Nieeds bf Eimawa^^^ 

ing to Return tql^^ 

: Eighty -^^ percent of .the, youth repoft^^^ hit by th^ir 

" parents . / . Sixty-nine percen t of those ymi th 'Who had been hit have heeh beaten 
' SO! hard, that they had marks or brnises;/Ot these; 58 percent were beaten oi^^ 

:.a ihon^^^ 

abuse /was al so frequently mentioned; 
sexiial abus< J of some| kind. Had we b4en 
sexual abuse, we feeljthe: responses woulf 
iholuded rar iej;, incest.\ jor attempted ' sexual 

ifather, or- fester father |. . . . In many c ises. these reports of physical or 
abuse .were combined \vith mention of tl e fact'that a parent was( alcoholic. 



yhp_;)yere beaten every day. . Sexual 
pst 10 percent spontaneously meiltioned 
permitted to ask specifically about 
have been. much higher. Cases reported 
assaiiUr either by the father, step- : 

xual 
rank 
l<ol 



: heavily j>r uijed drugs.l; Close to 10 perc int of respondents mehtibned alcohol or 
" drug* abuse by. their parents as a piroblei i. In short; wi» cannot estimate the actual ; 
magnitude o this proble m,. )but we feel ; thd t. i t : Is of growing, imjppr tance./ [124] 

. ;A(3cbrdir;g to the j^NTatibnali^ idl bh AlcbhoUs^ 
■ ehtly^lO minioh'aicohblicsin t^^ 

rmiks^high among th^ /major naticm 
^ annkiri^ a] id ■ alcdiplism Ihave ri aicibeccmbmid 1^ 
.'surprising sb 

by their p^^ 

I - ; The a venif e aliibhiilienstyima n ortw6m«^ ; a good . 

-' Job, good home and a -f^^mily: XesSrthan-5 p?rce^^ are ori^kid Row ; 

95 percen t of alcoholics, a'ire'i ordinary people, Q r ^ v , ' :• 

iUnif orituimi^ social 
more, ■maiiy p^ thatVlcohoL is actually; a Jdriig and ^ 

;shbuld^be ha^ 
[acts^oii/the 0^ 
similar to ej^her^'^: i^^ 



, 'X / : : . : ■ : ■■ ■■■■■ 

clowW a 'shot, of ether on the rocks, they get the same effects from 
alcohoL Alc'ohol us6,iii thin country is portrayed as scTphisticatecl ana 
' " lu in iulvertisenients depicting elegant cocktail parties, cook-'outs on 
J beach or camping trips. Early Avarning signals of alcohol abns^aro 
often conrerttid from danger signs to casually accepted social be - 
' iiaYiour— having a few tod m'any beers after ?work, being able to drink 
ion^'s friends under the table, downing a double to briuLr on a mood 
change before going out in th'evcvcning, and talang alcohol as mecli- 
cine or to calm tlic nerves. Use of alcohol can be msidious and dnnk- 
ing may quickly turn to abuse, particularly in times of stress. - 

As indicated earlier, many young people who have been forced to 
leave home encountered sexual and physical abuse by parents, in cou- 
i unction with i)arenta I alcohol abuse. Within recent years, the correla- 
■ tion between child neglect and abuse and alcoholism has been hrmly 
;established. The report. Preventing Ohild Maltreatment: Begm mtti 
'the Par-entsstittos: • . 

The Wn.shiii£?ton Center for Addictions in Boston, indicated that I>l»y«»cnl fhjld 
alm.se occurred in 13 percent of . the famiUes with an alcohol or opi^te-addic ed 
.parent:. Dr. Henry Kemiw. a child abuse speeiaUat, ha.s determined that alcohol 
plays a part in one-third of these abuse cases. The Wasliington Center also 
. fonml si«nincant emotional neglect in its stndy of children ^^^f^ ^l^^^.^^^^i^Jf 
For example, l)ecanse the alcoholic parent, was frequently put out of the house, 
the children feared their own eviction. "Many of the children's drawings of tho 
family s^^^ included a pet that the mother. had gotten rid of because 

he was uninnnageable or dirty." [127] ■ 

It can be concluded that when a pattern of forcing.out an alcoholic 
parent is established-Avithih a family, it is all too easy to force an 
adole.scent out wliert' stress occursMn -"Study Results : Maltreatment 
and Alcohol" (Appendix L), Dr. Douglas J. Bc^harov Dii^ector o± 
the O.flice of Child Development, National Center for Cluld Abuse and 
Neglect comments : 

niiUl maltreatment is often a symptom* of deep personal, psychological and 
social dysfunction, and that alcoholism in many people can be cfaaracteri'zea^in 
the same way. Margaret llindemah, formerly of the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol Information, indicates that: "Child abusers are most often described 
. as having a low frustration tolerance, low solf-esteem/iinpulsinty (lei)ende^icy, 
immaturity, severe depression, problems with role reversals difficu ty in ^ 
eucing pleasure, and lack of understanding of the needs.and abilities pf infants 
and children.'V Most of these same, characteristics are also-^attrjbuted to 
•alcohoncs.[128] * 
. Further confirmation of the correlation between parental alcohol 
abuse, rejection, beatings. and being asked to leave home was demon- 

• strated in the study, "Adolescent Life Stress as a Predictor of Alcohol 
Abuse and/or Runa^vay Behaviour.": [129] In homes whert^^the mother 
was an alcoholic, 22 pei:cent of the fathers were also alcoholics as were 

• 14 percent o^ the siblings. Of these families, 19 percent of the youths 
felt that their fnotliers rejected them and 21 percent felt their tatners 

' rejected them. When rejection was additionally defined as being askea 

• tb leave home and/or being beaten, findings indicate that 22 percent 
were asked to leave and 23 percent had beenteaten. ; 

Sexual, physical and emotional iabuse of; adolescents is not a now 
phenomenon; however, it has only been within the last ten. years that 
social service professionals have begun to regard it as a separate issue 
from abouse of infants ana young children. Although^pretty much 
ignored, ^ ' 
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;^ reported Incidence data do; show that the p neelert 
Ms significant A c<jmpUaUon of Incidence data toii imTom tTc\eaTf^^^^^ • 
■1^ nl'f "-f S'«'";les indicates approximately 36 percent of naUonwlSlld abufl 
V : : K^o^l^Iffl^ and 18. an^a^^l^, 

„f"-^!s^'^P«^^^^ Youths'' (Appendix ' 

: M;,Dr,,TaijaesGarbann^ : .. 

The jtoerlcan Humane A adolescents are the 

vlctlmaln apbroxlmately one-thlrd of the abusfcases reported to cen^^^ . 

by others \that the mistreatment of adolescents Is not so stronEbr related to 
^'^af^Jr^^'^T ^« ^l'^«:'"^«'«atmentof ;chlldrenS ^ 
ftinc „ "f, °' "^o^^'^^^ m affluent 

M^n »nH '«''^''"POYerlshed areas.. In the latter, Infants and young frustra 
Ih^Jr^f family, Isolation related to social and economic stress/ Kvm the 

■ Sss°7^ 

K,,'5^''i^P°*'^®^^^ incidence of abu^ reported both 

rfilirrln^^ir'l'^^J'r o^T?^^ % wealthytenclave of Dix t • 

Hills, l^ng Island and by SAJA, located in WashingtAn, D.G.>which ■ 
indicated tliat 85,percent of homeless youth come froirA families witji-^ 
inadequate family income. Information on non-returneik aollected by 
i3ot ne, Young and Associates also demonstrates that those who 

■ ^ ?i'Zn S?^ilJj^*lf'" categories ; those whose yearly Income : 
was IMS than $7,000 per year and those with a famUy Income of £20 000 n vonr 

Zm^'i^^'^SSo^'^^' 50 Percenf.ofTnVJary'Su?h%^om 
puTherout"? thl bo^m2y '^ ^'" those more likely to be 

wc^SiSor^ev^^ youths whocan't or ' H 

£ome'Th^l„'dl„'^tfr^*!,°K°^l^^^^^ 

nome. Thia finding Is supported by the fact that only 15 fil nercentVof thP%7nii?J. 
report that their famUy ts supported by welf are. n^] yo"" 

on?!,niSW^r^®^'^°? abused adolescents comprise at least 
r^^^^TJ!^ .^^^ ""^^^^ is obligatory t(rconsider the 

_ reasons^ why this population has not received more attention; The 
major factors are. tl^^^^ 

than their abusers: they . 
Sby laviiS "^-^ ^'^^ avoid physical attacks by dodging blows 

S " n 4T? their parents, who are middle-a^d, are closing , 
. down._^[l34]_In the paper, "Adolescent Abuse knd Wlect : Issues 

Of Incidence, Intervention and Service.Deliveiy" ( Appenlix N) , both • 
] '"iddk-age and adolescense are characterized as stressful periods with 

the potential for conflict ansing out of parents' and youths difficulties 
• m responding weir.to,ae^ . 

Consequently, normal aSolescent development produces various feinds " 
„ Yu'- ""'^ f-PP^*""* |)rovocative to parents, particularly 

: at a penod in their o^Yn lives where they are feeling a loss of power. • 
■ Some conflict IS almost inevitable. . • i*"*^"- 
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• whatever the cause of parental abuse, whether initiated by the adult 
or inSiat on to adolescent mood?, attitude ■ or reactions, neiUier the 
ChM ProSive ServiceB rtor law enforcement systems have been prg^ 
i>aro I tb recocnize abuse of, adolescents as arserious problem. The main 
iausS thKeluctance spring f ipm ^ bias towards teenage^^^^^^ 
and an inability to realize they actually need.pro^^^^^^^^ 
are' the irrave gaps in national and local efforts of Child i^otective 
>Ser£fdSilt?ations. The r^cen% ijleased ComptrplW , 
Report to Uie Congress, "Increased Federal Efforts Needed to B^^^^^^ 
Id6ntifv Treat and Prevent Child Abuse and Neglect ' [13bJ, illus, 
tratfs a^gritly distressing nationwide lack of timely investigations 
Si^uffidefvt anl uhti-ained^staff, inadequate treatment capabinties 
SuSes and little development of prevention programs. As far as 
ii(^.olescents are concerned, another study shows that: . 
-^nonifr. nn tnpreiise In the reporting of adolescent abuae-and neglect cases, 

and neglect. [137] _ r - 

In discussing reactions of Child Protective Service workere and 
JScerSS Mai^h, Director of Diogenes Youth .Services, currently 
participating in the Adolescent Maltreatment Project, said :• 

tLm-and losing sight of what incarceration really does. [138] 

Youth In Need, the other runaway program participating in the 
. same Adolescent Maltreatmeftt Project states : 

v\IP Mtaff found that police and DFS workers are not willing to act as auickly : 
■ on adolescent™ as they are for child abu.se. Gaining cooperation 

?he otter agencies in the initial stages of the project was somewhat of ^a proWem 
AMP staff experienced initial resistance to the projects efforts to develop 
iinkae^ Adolescentr-Ss a class of clients needing help, were Perceived as 
jLvenne dtllnqSrwho needed^^^^ handled by the . police and taught a 
lesson. [139] 

Marie Mar^, Director of Diogenes Youth Services continues : 

Law enforcenient olBcers do not want to take f^use reports^ on adolesc^^^^^^^^ 
•because they think teenagers fight cback. In fact, the police of ten say that the ^ 
South probaVy initiated the abuse by^ome provocaUve action^n^^^^^^ 
flip .iiifl fJie matter doesn't get to court. We are now trying to get Child iTotecuve 
service o4^s to co^^^ 

Sue Schneider, Director of YIN asserts that : 
■ Even when we do get to court, the judges are using "environment injurious^ the 
llnTth of the 6hild" for petitions because cases of abuse and neglect can be too 

' M^nrother'sources indicate problems in filing abuse petitions and 
they are 'ofteh adjusted^to neglect. In New Xork City, 



(•oJrS ^fe^,i^^i^nf were being brought into tiie! 

neglect cases are processed^^PKTS Site ^^^^^^^^ * pereentage of 
to neglects, they ure handled n/^TN<i {S^^^^ option of reducing such cases 
to face the delavrfmi ?n«^MH^^K Judges In many cases do not want 

will create nnd his or her lawyer 

: SS^l^^er^^l^^ 

Misapplica^on Of la intrinsic to Nexv York the identical 

situafaon IS found nationxyide. Comparatively, m^^ 
youngster aa^^btad and 

"Id^^* r as abused. One conclusiSrShe 'ludv 

and neglect (abuse and neglect) petitions /fi^^^ 'J^pendence 

It is evident that a^iblescents havinff been fir<!t liiirt nn^ nK„o„ri k 
, parentaare then agairi'abused by thlstate ^ hrst hurt and abused by 

l„,^ J youngsterMo escape maltreatment, come into contact witl. 

the like) accounted for 35^rcen?^of t^^^^^^ truancy, and- 

homes In which abu^ was Snt 'WrPB«^nn"^^^ ^^".'J^S^^ 
offenses such as thefrfw 60 nercehr #oft^^^^^^^^ 5 percent, and 

accounted for only 18 wrcent of comparison group, escape offenses 

offenses for TT pereenla/^^^^^ 

Whether abused adolescents come under the ae<ris of tho pJ,?m 
:^erforoor^pvenle,ius 

Hpv? Hrcilf f 1^^ "^ ""^t modality kils, yoiiths mav 

"?^*>^.s^"t.^.Sroup;homes; failure here usu 

Pyramid. House a limited secure facility for bWs, locate? irf tho 
Bronx and operated by the New York State DiviL^ for Ybuth - 
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voutUs In the facility. [146] . • , - 

:^%gieiSmitlvCoordina^ 

- fucilitrfoi^ glials York State asserts : ■ . _ . , 
::r:The girls have couje froin^n^ 

rejected by their mothers^by t^e ttrnM^^ g*°Yem and set up for. rejection, 
there are no fathers and they have been in J^f 

They are disruptive in foster homes; poster M^^^^ , j^^^g t„ the 

: start tnmnting ""d ^Y,^y;,Tfi'usa^^^^ 

- street and .they get.lnto he Juvenae J shoplifting. Most of 

■ their tailc crime is that they hav^ A ' 

'V'GarbarihOrStates,:;.,. ,. 
y: Mistreated youngsters need as8istam^lf: ^ey a^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

^^^»Sor^S«i^^^ 

A comprehensive and exhaustive study : of '^hildren^Wi^ 
WmnPs"Tv the Children's Defense Fund itemized all the failures of 

SSem^isneS 
^ ri^S of f aLilil^ 

5Xmeless;:neglectedj abused ^nd generally depnv^ ^| ^SmSh 
to live in restrictive, limiting foster care placements .and although 
innocent of anv crime, these youngsters have no control over their liv- 
nSatio^Lr are'^ in the decision-makmg process.^ 

Sft^r' Mar^ Paul jTanchili; a nationally recognized advocate of preven- 
tive services for families comments : 

: ^efarrnot es^nsivei there are poor meals and '^'^1]^^^^^'^^ ^Y^y - 
from their own^nvironment. Kids see themselves as being: put away., [14JJ^., 

In his paper, "Trends and Issues in the Deinstitutionalization of ^ 
Youths in Trouble," Levman also evinces c^ 
, tion of the concept of less Testrictiv^ 

compliance with the Juvenile Jiisticfe.Amendments pi 197 1 , the pSice 
S Juvenile Justice and Del inquerifty Prevention in 1978, promulgated - 
vKiidelineswttch define char^^^^ 
^ • as dependent oh "size, distance f rom.home, degree o_f secunty, re^^- 
" ed population mix aaid community programming-to deterirune 
V whether status offenders and non-offenc ei-s.are co^ctly placed^ ; [15QJ 
\ Putting aside the problems of coimnmgling .delinquente^^^^w^^^^ 
\- Vouths/manV child' welfare programs used by the juvenile l^f ce sys- 
: \Sm are not in compliance w^ 

i^V . Le located far away from youngsters' homes; youth are not free to 
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and recreation pr^Ss fnd fSl« vocational 

systems ttctuallv nlav a ^lioll i ?^ -^'^ '"^^y cases the 

systems appear^n^cYnipltce S 'Mi?f juvenile justice 

cycling younesters to X\u 2aU \ ' • ^'^'^K *^^y are really re- 

^ to receive 

Integrated manner thpn iTv^nH^T the least intrusive, least restrictive most 
• all fields A brSp^^a V 

, ,^he position that children who areTefl^Ted hv would be congruent with 

:. entitled to equal application of theTwlrL^?,f. status as non-offenders are 
correctional, Child w^elfare, or mLtaf heKaSry flll^ '""'^ 

. and'homdSryoutffid!^^^^^ 

- social senrice systems ^ young people have fled from traditional 

is kiad^Sr'tSLiSf there 
families. ^' ^"P^^'^V '^"" financial ^ 

tbem. Often, foster fSeSw nfV.""'^,?"^*''^'^''" ^Wie the youth is wl ,r ' 
they have unrealistfc e"Sctat?onT about°"t"he Vn^'i"^ 'i? ^^"^2"" ^e*^"" 

f fn!r- 7''*\','«P^«'««'I^"d^ and finally, the kid comes 

to giye the-supports neededftS Placement. The, family may not Kle 

nurturingand expected to b/s,„ve &K ^'"'■^''^'^ of f^d,°bS 
. can t have good foster-cnre Inon i,v!,f„„ , * ""'^ '"J^e care of their needs v^, 
for a M,l:!^^^^'^^^l^^^ter parent is nSn^'^eJ^^' . 
planning and treatment is done outside hi n?. ^*^ service while the rest of the 
I feel devalued. I don't have In m l-?rm . 1^ J?"^^*-^^ parent says 

his additional responsibility tithouf'finTn'?','^ $167 per month and I don't nied 

and that's what we are tryineTo^ ^n!;^"!? ' something for nothing 
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Within the last few years, alternative programs have recognizee! that; 
many homeless youth are also abused and neglected and the programs 
ire fcginning ti set up linkages with ^otl^^ 
provide services to thesc-jotrng^people/ In his^^^^^^ 
Abuse and. Neglect : The Eole of Runaway Youth Programs ( Ap- , 
pendix Q), Lourie assesses the role of runaway programs has broad- 
eried because social sei-vice agencies have been unresponsive to adoles- 
•ccnt victims and . - » ■ 

Adolescents do not trust traditional social service systems. Because ruMway 
voX pSimV are community-based and almost always staffed by younger 
adult^ennvironment is <more tconducive to the development of trust be-, 
tween client and counselor. [158] 

In 1975 and 1976, two runaway programs, SAJA and Youth Emerg- 
encv Services, were selected by the National Institute on Mental Health - 

to assess the^incidence of abuse and neglect among the youn^ters they 

-served;"/" ,■ '\ ■ z ^ ' ,. 

--TBeie'ea^^ . led to a belief that some aspects of alternative senvices,. 
^a2h as the use of runaway houses, were Important components in intervention 

with abjusing^families of teenagers. [150] - 

in 1978, the Youth Development Bureau, in coniuction^with the 

National Institute on Mental -Health and the National Center on Child 

Abuse and Neglect further addressed the problem of fwiolescent abuse. 

T^yo runaway programs, Diogenes Youth Services and Youth In JNeed 

were chosen to develop models to 

increase the coordination and; referral capabilities °f.^State_Child Pr^^^^^ 
Service Acenies (CPS) and runaway youth programs. This^effort wiU increase 
the J^btutfof ruiaway youth programs to serve as CPS "ferral resources for 
abus^rMrrs. AdditlWly^Youth Need St. Char les, M ssouri will de- 
•- veloD resources for the long-teifi^pla«ment of_abused adolescents and Diogenes 
SatTameX Callforniav will develop Uukagesyio^jal-^mmueityw^^ 
addressing the needs of abused adolescents and their famlUes. [160] 7—- — 

According to Diogenes YoutJi Services, one-third of their young- 
sters have already been in other systems where thie abuse faxjtor re- 
mained unidentified. The program feels there is a tremendous need to 
educate the community to adolfescent abuse; as well as a necessity to 
intervene with families in coordination with Child Protective Sep^e^s, 
so that services can be given' for longer periods. Diogenes, is also in- 
volved in orgalnizing, training and advocacreii'orts with the commu- « 
nity and is pairticipating in the Sexual Diversion Project in whidh the 
abusive perpetrator is removed from the home. The program strongly 
urges that attacked, rather than victims should be ejected but in the 
event that adolescent victinis leave; youngsters can be referred to 
i: Diogenes instead of the Childrens' KeCeiving Center, where behaviour 
is restricted and youth are detained. - ^ _\ . - ; 

As implemented at Youth in Need, the Adolescent Maltreatment 
Project (Appendix E) provides 24:-House Hotline; Counselmg, 
"usually the first contact the client has hjid with the project ; lace tot 
Face Crisis Intervention, ^'to assess the emotional and/or pnysical con- 
dition of the youth, and discuss oe ckrify the options for services : 
Shelter for up to two weeks, which "alleviates immediate stress with- , 
ouii^gbing through a bureaucratic agency" ; Casework Counseling, in- 
clu dmg c oordination with juvenile officers and Division of Family 
^, Service staff to "file abuse reports, communicate with the parents or 
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the maltreated youth to let thein know the youth 'is in shelter care, 
and an™ for referrals kiid.cixse conferences''; IncUvfdual Counsel- 

fi!' • :V'''!-^P^',,"*iV''^' ' 6'^^^ '^'^^ " chanceto talk abofit and sort 
out their ieelinjis"; Coupl/js Counseling and Therapy to "imni bve the 
family system, decrease victimization of the maltreated adolescent and 
rofocus the problein back on the family as a unit" ; Family Therapy to 
. ; help the family dehiie what they see the problein to be, and work 
Wrd reso vmg the conceras" ; and. Adolescent Group, which "en- 
ables youth to -et^in touch with their feelin<rs through support from 
peers who may bo faciiigsimilar problems." [161] ^ ' ' ' 
■ Pi-eliminary policy implications suggest tliere is a need to: * , 

oJ/A'-wT^m'^ the phenomena of iidolescent ahuse/neslect and to' 

emp a.si2e n,e need to develop programs (at the commnnit y iS or to e" rmiid 
. exiting community programs to impact on this problem area • ^ 
Develop models for training of ^adolescent almse/neslectwW'rs- ^ 
- ^n^t^^ Programmia; c„pa.iti^. for tfie treat.- 

■ ven^lonser&Scor' °PP^°"'=''«^f°^•°°^"«Hng and evahmtinft?^ 

Although Diogenes Ycftith Services and Youth In Need are the 
Socr"^nn,T P'-'Jf '^'"s, P'^'-ficiP'^fngan the Adolescent Maltreatment 
J^ioject, many o her ii temative pi-ogriims are establishing similar 
nkages and services. The Cherokee National Youth Shelterls setting 
Vi}).a peer counseling program for sexually abused youth. Martha- 
l,l3« fT' ^•F'^^to'"' Relieves that sexually abused youngster "often 

" ro^tofo^>W^^?' problems." [163] Pat Vivian, Di- 

' lr?T?^.f^ff =»^f'v "'.^"V'^'^'Y ^'^'^ "'^°«««'ty to make pro- 

gram staff sensitive to abused youngsters "so they know how to aues- 
tion and get information from a ySuug person, •bfte^i. yo, Ih do not - 
nonorWoTh-^" '''''^l V''''''. the Vocabljlary to e..pre.ss ha hap-' 
pened to them and staff need training in this area." [1641 Judy W 1- ' 
l ams at Towner House adds, "We are beginning to get moS^^^ ' 

-mi;?j^hiSs^[js^r"^^^^^^^ 

preferred option to other socialservice systems: ProgfamsTave been 
flexible and innovative in meeting youths' changing rfquh-emSs 3 
have modified services to match youngsters' emerging needs. -Se pTo 
grams have expandec and b^ 

■ T to provifle additional resources for 

^^fnfJ^f:.^^Jl-^°v^^''' their success is the confmif- ' 
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Eecommendations 

/ ' ' . ^ 

The purpose of this report was to examine the phenomgnon of home- 
less youth, define the population, describe the families tHey come f rom, i 
discover the techniques used by youth to survive, explore services and | 

: resources available to them and make some assessment about their |; 
future life options. ,|^, 
; In invM^ the phenomenon of homeless youngsters, it is evi- i;i 

dent that families all over the country are throwing children- out of ^ n? 

^heir : homes^dF arents are telling* you th ta go and are pushing them : { 
out, long before youth ure ready to :leave. Divorces are taking place i f 
■between adoles(5ents and their families audit is occurring throughout Jfj 
the United Stal|:es. Premature separation^ without; agreement, is hap-v i!| 

ripening in : every State and; in every geo^aphical region. It is true f f 
:, that more homeless young^people appear m urlmir areas searching for ' 
a way to live as it is difficult to exist alone, surviving in a cornfield. ; 
Howeyer, youn^ters are being thrown out of homes from middle ; 

' ^ America ,v. Native A 

; apartments. Eitpr they kre forced out by parental abuselEhat is m- ^ 
tolerable^ be it physical^ sexual or emotional or they are told straight ' 
out "go— get outl? When they try to retumj youngsters often find door 
. locks changed and telephones slammed down by parents who are not ; 
.willing or able to cope with them. B&iving recognized that the pher - 
nomenon of homeless; youth exists. It is important to realize that it's ; ' 
not Lappening^'^out there" someplace. This is not something thaf other : . 
people'V do to/.fthem"; this is what "we" are doing to "our" children. 

The information characterizing the homeless youth population fur- 
ther confirms ' th^ey arQ everybody's children. Males and females are - 1 
ahnbst equally api to be pushed out; the primary age for girls is 45 ' ; 
while boys are a little older, aged 17. However, it is implicit that these ^ 
signify average ages and programs report having seen youths as young ; 
as 11 at their doors. Other programs note the greatest gap in service i 
is for youths lfr-19 and it can be concluded that the age spread is ^ 
wide indeed. Some homeless youth have been the only child in a fam-^ ^^^^^ 
ily whereas others "may have seven or eight siblings.- A further com- 
^plii^tion is the so-far unexjjlored problems in the area of* recombined 
iariulies<~and-the*difficulties inherent when^tra'ngers^ 
as step-parents, boy/mlflfnends o with 
^them a multiplicity of trian'j^ated relationships, jedousies,<ii^ 

new alliances ancliiew rejections. ' • ^ 

-"T^amilies of homeless youth are in a state of emotional deterioration 
and/exhaustion.' Whether one or both parents^re working-or=the.f am-:: 
ily Ancome^ comes from public assistance, taking its attendant I9SS of 
personal esteem, parents are not making time to give adolescents the 
attention they need. : They are not listening, talking, or hearing their , 
^'^es, failures and dreams necessary part; of adolescence. .Many 

^- (73), , ' ^^^-r 
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p iamM^^ for whatever, reason, are abusing one of out moist dangerous 
(^'•/clnigs— alcoh entire family 

f . structure causing damage to all. Additionally, somfe parents are vio- 
; lently beating and punching adol^^ cohtinJuing or beginning 

; incestuous relationships and tire emotionally attacking them by curs- 
ing, .streaming a^ youngsters of 
; all^ are those who ^^ w^ by parents who could not or 
w^^ peopie, n moved from thoir 
homes and tunied *bver tb\Ae State, find their n settings cold, un- 
;^ loving, impersonal and /they voluntarily leave a 1 become homeless 
i- 'again.;.^ to perceive a program as "home'? 
J: •;jy;hen youths-are "clients" or **s :atistics." 
;| 5 Homely their wits and their bodied* Since 
i they have very limited education or' wbrk^experiei ice, they are fortu- 
; nate to fin d j obs : as wai tresses^ busboys, pr tructlo iders. Inextricably 
: boiind by laws restricting the iights of minors to t wk and the ;ieces- 
islfylfor permi^ and identificaRon, tHey are only able to find **off ^Jle 
J^^^ook^!^^ which hardlyj leads, to^anyjca reer ladderl Those 
rj^Eocan-find Otliers, to be able eat.or sleep inside; 
: in ^ win ter, must trade themselves iri prostitution bi ■ by "stay ing with 
; frierids."|When youngsters as young ai n anid42 aSe "hooking^" what 
future can society' expect for minds and souls; ; : , [ 
r ; The ava^ of social • services to homeless /youth ^ d^ on . 
sponsorship by a system. For those who shoplift, sell drugs orl engage 
in petty theft, the law enforcement system may pi& up in the 
web of juvenile justice/child'^care program^^ have 
been victims of abuse and neglectj can also gain eiira^^^ same 
systems. : However, without a; bureaucracy to backl them, homeless - 
^jyc^uth cannot c^ack the system on their own. Eurther,^^ many of the 
placements and services of these jsystems are iiiapprbpriate or non- 
'existent for adolescents. It appears that ninaway^ and c^t^niativep 
grams and prevenM service agencies would tbe' the\ most positive 
^choices open to Homeless youngsters. ^ : - - - ^ , - . . \r-: : 
I An a^^ssment of futnre life options for homeless youth is char ac- 
V terized by depression and despair. They have tninimal sdhooling,"'jol> 
\ trammg or lif e^ skills and the^ do not havo the Idww howWr sii pport 
^systems to fit into £he American mainstreftin: They donT have . the 
Juxhiy rolf^s arid"atfitucles. They- have not Keen given 
:^ermissioh to fail and continue receiving warmtH and concern from 

loving family, enabling thm to grow arid try again. Homelesr — 
are caught up in staying alive uYitirtomorrow/but a new day 
bijing security: ^ ' ! : ' [. / - * 

K i?ince the phenomenon of homeless youth k a f amily problerii , r^c- 
: ommendations should appropriately focus on the family, unit and per^ 
jhaps broaden to include the social ills and stresses whifli cause family 
^dysfurictioiv, .However, solutions; f societal problems are - f&r 

beyo^d^tne.scpi^e-^^ 

• being narrowedTtb pinpHointing^^^^^ measlures which can be taken 
^t9^^P"^??®ss youth. It is hoped that iome^b^-aids are better than 
[ none^It is a beginning. / r . j ' * '^^"^ ' — 



I youth 
loesn't 



Those most Icnowledgeabfe and aware of the needs of homeless-youth 
are the front? Im^^^ proj^am directors who deal with these 

' youii^lei^s on a d^^ Their/recommendations are as follows: 
. : Gherokee NSxion Youth Shelter : 15 day time limit on program 
' should be extended. ' ./ , 

CpMITIS Runaway /Time Out Program : Courses on survival 

* skills should be taugilt in schools. J/ 

Diogenes Youth Services : Family skills programs 
^ . education courses should be developed. / ^ t 

Intejiface: More placiemje^nt resources mus't be available; pre- 
. , yentipn an4 service must be doilbto^ ' 

National Runaway .Switchboard. Mef^^ inde- 
pendent living arid Wflefgency sheKe^^ 
5 Place Runaway House I' SfervicGS^hould be developed and tar- 
geted for older adolfescents;^^ ; ,f ^ \ ; 
.SA^JiA. : Funding should domprehensive, not categoribal. 
Shelter Runaway Center :widependent living should 
be established ; prevention of abuse should be; taught m elemeht&ry 

;■ .--schools^:'' -"..'y i;-- . 

The Bridge Emergency Shelter : Prevention should be empha- 
;■• * sizeid. 'I : ' ' ■ - ■,, ■ ' ^ i > 

T^e Iphelter, /South Bend Youth -^^^orvices: Family Counseling 
and effbr.ts tb jcfeep jjdithfat home vhould be expanded. ' 

* Towner Houpe: Earlv ihterventij)n' should be available to par- 
ents who know they i;yil^be*aBusivc. ; *" " ! . 

Youth EmiBrgdhcy Servkes : Eduiclition is needed by the general 
, public a^^ 1/ 
; Youth In -Need:' Mfer^^ better 
placement assessments should )>rfa«ne. . i 

RECOMMENDATION I — RI^UBMISSION OP FEa)ERAL REOITLATIONS— 
' ! ^ RUNAWAY YOUTH i?R0GRAM 1 



Jhe' 15 day maximum time liiiji^w^ shelter" was jiro- 

Ihulffated in the Re^latapns of theVR\inaway' l?^outh Divisi^^ and 

fi4)lished .ini.the Federal'^Eteg^ Kovemfeer 28, 1978. Many programs 
ave^ indicated 15 day^^^ri^^ period to permit adequate 

. assistance to homieless'jfplitK. On^ aspek* tn problem is that abused, 
>; heglected aiTd;Ji0n^ living situations. 

^ It IS urirealisttc t& assun^^progra^ locate hard-to-find place-" 
Thents'for adolescent^'oi:'^^ social service bureaucracy 

^within the 16 da}i[^tim^^ programs have no legal 

■ altQrniti t^* the street or disregarding^^ne i 

. I^ed II 
j.; r TJ> need more than suchj 

7 a sHort state 'Where they can begin to think 

' abbiit . their'^f u tjjr^^^ tfifd'^ake intaUi^jit-plans. When homeless youths 
come: t<r|>rogran^5y;;t*^^^ iieed to/sleep^ffeat, get clean clothing, take' aj 



bath, and possibly;. se©« a.' doctoK Tpiey^^^^ possibly divert ^inie loi] 

attention to d3yeir:on.anything|UxfeH^ i-^^ - i J 

One finHifi^ of the ^^ationarEvaJ^^ the Runaway Program 



is that^ manjr. programs are aUpwing ^noiiths to s v longer than perj 
mitted and in fact, the- Wgth*bf staj^sWwed -a positive correlation to 
Ly.ouths^VsubseqUeht suc o^ m making decisions. . » . / 
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. ;The cliont imiMict analysis suggeBts that large numbers of youth are being 
provided Hbelter by the projects for longer than one or two weeka This ex- 
pansion in the average length of stay sterna partly from the various charaic 
teristics of the clients, such as the high percentage of youth roqni ring out-of- 
home piaceijiehts. However, the client impact analysis suggests that the length 
of stay in sheltier facilities does, in fact, correspond in a i)ai<itive manner to 
the level of success that the projects achieve with clients on certain indicators. 
For example. 1)0 percent of those youth who teceived temporary shelter for more 
than 14 days wefe described by project* staff as being better able to make deci- 
sions about the future, while only. 43 percent of the youth who received a 'Single- 
night of shelter and 50 percent*of the youth who stayed on two to seven nights 
at the'pmject were viewed in this manner. Similarly, 72 percent of the youth 
who had stayed at a project over two weeks rei)drted that the project had helped 
resolve their major problem while only fiO iwrcent of the youth who had stayed 
one night and^42 percent of the youth who stayed two to seven nights shankl 
thisppinion. [166] 

Ix is therefoijo recommended that since programs are having great 
difficulties in providing service to abused, neglected, and Jiomeless 
youths, within the Federally approved regulations, these same guide- 
lines 1)o reviewed and resubmitted by Tlie appropriate Federal agency 
to the Congress of the United States, the runaway programs and all 
other interested and concerned groups. In a!n attempt to respond to 
this problem, it is hoped that comments and recommendations wilf be 
.sought from as large a group as possible. This.review should take place 
immediately as a natural by-product of t^e/currently proposed 1980 
Reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice, and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974. " . . 

■ . .-^ii.-. ■ /\' ■. " • 

The majority,, o^^ recommendations made l^y programs con- 

c(*rhcd4wo significant areas; preventive services to families and youth : 
and independent living for those adolescents, who cannot be at-home. 

Tho^ morUs of prevention are vvidely accepted and have #been • 
thorou^l ' ^'iiksed and demonstrati(l over a number of years. Among 
social soi \ i professionals, there is a concensus that this catch-all 
phrase inchuit\s many successful methods to give families support and 
keep them strong and intact Whether the focus is on homemaker serv- 
ices, respite care, or parenting education, there is general concurrence 
thesor are effcctivB and valuable vvavs to provide family a^sista^ice,^ 
The costs lia v6 also been computed, ad infinitum and it has bceh pi-oveoi 
that preventive. services are cost effective and permit a good returii 
on public monies. Witness the data developed by the New York State 
Board of Welfate indicating comparative costs, per annum, per child, 
inl075. [167] ( Appendix S):.-' ; j ,^ . 

Prevention: ^ . T j 

• Homemaker — — $2,000 

Family day care.^ ^ 2 000 

Housing assistance. I.IEIIII'!!!!!-!"" 1*000 

Placement : » f •""""•'■■""T-""- ; ♦ 

Foster care^-_—r_.«_-.«_«__.__„ 5 200 

Group homo— — — Illlllllllllldllllll l.'J 400 

Secure detention IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 42! 000 

' While prevention is heavily cspoii^^df it i^ not proportionately im- 
plemented or fundbd. Iij^iact, funcfin^ ^Incentives and accepted priori- 
ties' still lean towards/ifetablished. social service agencies which are ■ 
hot particularly oriented to prevention. 



■(.thortliiinthpreimivalofeliimrnn. [,.108] • , , 

Thoro «RV a luunbcr of natioiml attitudes which impecle thc^cxm.)- 
si(m of ureventivc scrvLs. First, tliero is the on-gomg inyth that 
\Zi iLSs a^^ nS««l p oncers who were able to conquer the wilds of 
^.Ho ineSt^^^^^^ feeling social ser;viee ^yS^'mest^^ in 
livod happily after. SecUdly, there is a feeling Ij^^* jfa^^^^^^^^^ 
•-viollrfinkbrsEio^^^^^^^ 
Ipiiqt of all yovorniiieiit Anobher biaslis that nobody should get some ^ 
1 mSS Unt 1 an adolescent is forcibly thrown out of^th^ 

Se a divorec fs HnalSzed or an employee fired for alcoholismj thera 
Tti USS^ tlmlsometlnng his ^nc wrong Assis^nce i^^^^ 
allv delaved nut 1 it is inuch too little and comes far too latp. A fourth 

S d^H umvillhim to take emotional .or financial responsibility ; 
frie s. Those .^^^ can aftord private serial 
stressful periods have little compassion, and some blame, for thos| ^ 
who need! sut)i)orts from public moifies. ■ / . ; , , ' i jUr*" 
NotwitlS ding the undercurrents which have been , obstacles^ tp^ 

locWhese services. Tliey rc^ommkhd parenting education be obh- 
^Sy if .5=Scurricula^^ that youn^ V^^^f^^i^^^^^ 
what it means to bo a ffimily mtinbcr, what rights apd iTsponsibali; 
Silsllmt rt^^^ th-^t thPy have appropriate expect^^^ 

tions for behaviour of infants and young children. 

; later on. [109] 1 ; • ^ ^ • j 

' Jt' vc&H also dircred that present parents be offered seminars ^nd 
workshops n parSng skills. When 'Diogenes Youth Services asked 

■ FaSs^Jj at^seiWiceslhey would, most lUce requests centered^x>n 
c^ s tSevelop parenting techniques. "Many Il^^^»ts,Tjitthev 

■ tliey have df,ne an o.L-job witlv babies oViTo^Swn^^Kse^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
aroiloin" aterrible;iob with teenagers." [170] ToAvnei House t'^}ni^eT 

S'there' be' a sistancc- available for parents who know in^ad- 

they Will be abusive or neglectful if youngsters remain at home. 

. • Instead of their acting out eventually,- vj^ sh^^^^^^^ 

have bS^^ to this situation and we need to help them. [171]^ 
Notes Judy Piersori of Youth Emergency Services, "I^.spent 18 years 
.! in juvenne^i)U and I never met a parent who wanted to bfe a bad 

^'SSSns also emphasized the importance 
• U^mSH^An connsIn^. Manv P-'oWems effect e^^^^^^^^ 
~f'mulv wliether on a visible or underground level. Histoucally, there 

labeled a mental hbalth client. Currently, Avith;the ^WPP.in^^^ 
and violence towards adolescents, counseling programs are bemg set 
- -S W Avor^ family in efforts to prevent reoccurrences 

o theliSatS and resoliftion of .the underiying,oa«s?s of the problem. ^ 




PrograiT)^ forcefu^^^ that unless all members tire fcivolvcd in 

gkting/help for family problems, youngsters exporience^ distorted 
ppTOBptions. Th(^^^a^ |s;s<rfi^^ 
' and fed unfairly bla^ 

A^logical place to identify emorginff family problems; jfor ear\y inter 
; vehtion are the Ipcat schools whicli^^d^^ hold youngsters captive for 
.at least ten years. In addition to providing an education, /schools 
should bo the first line of defense in an early warning system. Teachers 

'injured, underfed, irippropeHy dressed, feai*ful,' seemingly troubled, 
or any of the other outward signs of abuse and neglect. Although ^me 
Hmitjfed efforts are being initiated to train teachers of young children 
in spotting child abiisk little is being done for adolescents and th6ir 
■'■ :'. iamjlies.' / ,■, V ■ .■ /i.' .^ \ ^ y 

/ : Ii"^^ schools cope adeqWtely wlto abuse ac' 

neglect are either taboo topics or.are tacitly accepted as part or the normal .n.M 
* tine of family^" life. Given the manifest concern of many Indiviciual teachers ' . 
V adiAInintrators, school personnel should be Included in if comtnunlty's netwn/i::; 
. ot servlcf^ia for helping mistreated youths! The current pesBlmlsm in many 
. circles about the potency arid good intentions of scuoIdIb, although welVfounded 
in many cases, should not le^d to the exclusion of school persouhel in the helping 
process. The assistance of teachers and administrators is e/={sential if mistreated 
teenagers are to acquire social behayior of which society apptoves.[t78] 

. The system is in pla^e. lA:)! that is needed is the comiifiitmeht'of sup- 
port for schools so t|iey ckn ;aake linkages with otheij community re- 
sources to prevent f ami ly^isrupfion and dysfimction/^ \ " 
: In'iCases where; family breakdown cannot be averted^ bjr preventive 
services and you-i^g people kre forc^^ qut of home, there are few placAf? 
for them to goi Resources ai^?yer^:limft^ therjB is a great lack of 
appropriate li^ng alteiji at iyes. Youth who jare bf'.iween the ages ot l6 
" aria 19 are really in no-person's land ; Staies are not cx>ncemed with 
.them and ^ietv won't accept thenfi^s adults/ For 'this t^a^on, it ^i 
esseritial to/establish small, independent living units where homeless 
youth can/liye semi-autonomouj?!^^^^ involved staff. An in- 
tririsic component of ind^ is the Acquisition of jsurvival 



skills, so\thaA^ homeless j^outh learn to cook, clean, shop. l)udget and 
manag^'^a hoTOehold/ A-^Mitiona^^ they should bej'taught life skills 
such/ as getting- &hd keeping « job^ entering contracts, negotiating life 
■ and pealtli insurance, ppening a bank account an<J obtaining other 
knoy/ledge Which adulto ar^i assumed to possess. Independent living can 
provide nbmeless youth the opportunity to considcjr life options; to 
cl^bbse to return to school enter a vocational jprogram. Also, it 
• T^^ tJjem a chance t!o fail and still be supp<Med in^a safe en- 

they could learn i from mistake;^. Certainly, some_ 
ypeo take umbrage ait this notion and foreca^ hordes of young 

/people-leaving perfectly healthy homes, in preference to these attrac- 
tive environments. However, youngsters really do want to be with ^heir 
own fennlies and in their own homes. In fjeneral, they will put up '^ith 
majiy other difficulties when jvarmth, love, mutual/ respect and caring 

are also present. i ■ '■.[) ■'.'" 

Accbrainig to the programs, independent living,settings provide the 
last chance to help. - ; 



months, they may, make it. [174] This 



If we can connect with homeless youth and give ihem stability for 12-f4 



is the last shot we have to give people a 



boost to get over this hfinp and make it. There arc no other specific ttmes that 
we can pump into. It has to be poflflible to reach these kids now, when they are 
15 and 16. We need ir strong commitment to youth and Its problems. 5176] 



RECOMMENDATION II — INCIIBABED yEDERAL COMMITMSNT TO EXISTING 

LEQISLATIOK 

.: ■ ' . " ■ 

. The suggestions by these programs and others (Appendix T) do 
not require any new laws or amendments to existing legislation. The 
Juvenile ^Tustice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, Sec. 223. 
*^(a")-~(10)-^provides-for~"advancett~techniques^whioh4nolude-^ 

other things: [176] 1 ' 

V (A) Community-based programs and services for the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency through the develop- 
ment of foster-care and shelter-care homes, group homes, hal f way 
houses, homemaker and home health services, ; and uny other desig- 
nated community -based diagnostic treatment, or rehabilitative 

service; • , : V -iv: 

(B) . Community-based programs ead services to work with par- 
ents and other family members ta> maintain and strengthen the 
family unit so that the juvenile may be retained in his home ; ^ 

(C) Youth service bureaus, and other community-based pro- 
grams to divert youth from the juvenile justice court or to sup- 
port, counsel or prov-ide work and recreational opportunities. for 
delinquents and youth in danger of Incoming delinquent;"* \^ 

(D) Comprehensive programs of drug and alcohol abuse edu- 
cation and prevention and programs for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of drug addicted youth, and "drug dependent'' youth ; 

(E) Euucational progi*ams or supportive services designed to 
keep\ delinquents and to encourage other youth to remain^ in 
elementary and secondary schools or in alternative learning 

situations. - . ,* , .1 • i 

Certainly, this Act, in conjunction with other major legislation- 
approved by Congress provides an adequate framework f or s^vices 
to abused,- neglected and homeless yon*. (Appendix U). What is 
needed, howeyer, is the commitment to implement programs as they 
were intended and to provide a Jeve^ of entitlement whjch makes the 
legislation more effective for families and youth. Although there is no 
national formal, written family impact statement, th€f combined effect 
of these laws permits implementation of a positive, strong pro-family 
policy. It's time to get the job done. 

-* : • -in " .■■ 

On March 19, 1980, Senator Birch Bayh introduced t^e Jiivenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act Amendments of_1980rS. 
2441 (Appendix V). Co-sponsors of the bill were Senators Kennedy.^ 
Culver, DeConcini, Baucus; Mathias and Dole. On March 26 and.27, 
1980, Hearings were held by the Committee on the Judiciarv and on 
May 20, 1980, the bill was unanimously approved by the full benate. 

The proposed legislation renames Title III as the Runaway, and 
Homeless Youth Act, reflecting the.focus on homekss youngsters in- 
cluded in the Juywiile J istice Amendments of 1977.^ The legisla^^^^^ 
extends the reauthorization period for five years at a level 01*^0 
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million iMidi for IO8I; lOSfi, 1083, lliS'l and 198n» Additionally. t\)t\ 
Amendments cx[)nn(l the olicnt population eligible for services, 
strengthens governmental and private, sector pi'ogrniiu' for families 
" and youth needing service and give the Secretary stat4itor^ authority 
to continue funding of the national telephone coiiununieations system 
which links youths with fauiiliesorservice providers. 
^Sin)ilarly, on March T), 1080, Mr. Andrews introduced H.R^ 0704 
which was eo-sponsored bv Messrs. Perkins, Coleman, Ilinsom Kildee, 
Hawkins, Rail.sback, CorVada, Stack, Kogovsek and Mrs. Chishohn 
— (^i?peiidix-4V^)-aiul-<>iiHV'rarch-l-9— l-980r^^ 

Subcommittee on Huuum Kesoiirces. Although there are some differ- 
cnces bcitween the Semite and House versions, both bills broaden the 
name and scope of Title HI to Runaway and Homeless Youth, (Ap- 
pendix X). ; . . ^ ^ 
Notable by its absence, is any reauthorization legislation from the 
Administratiori. Although mandated by law to submit a continuation 
bill by May 15, 1979, the Administration did not comply witli the 
rules. De.spite constant romindei^s and prodding by Congress, the Ad- 
ministration did not forward legislation until March 26, 1980 — one 
day before the Senate hearings on the runaway and homeless youth 
act. This record of .delay can only raise questions as to the effectiveness 
of internal operations or the intent\ and commitment of the Admin- 
istration to the runaway and homeless youth population. 

RECOJIMKNDATION III— APPROVAL AND KEAtlTITORlZATrON OF THE -TmT^NTLE 
TOSTICE.AND OKUNQtTEXCV PREVtlNTlON ACT ^ 

' Since the time that the original Runaway Youtlv Act was approved, 
the nature of iho/ runaway problem has changed dramatically. In 
general, young people are no longer nmning to seek adventure, tlirills 
or to pscape parents' rules, school or other responsibilities. No^v, many 
yoimgsters av(S leaving because of insupportable family conditions or 
because they are being*thro\TO put. 

'There's n bip dlft'vrence in the way the Act *wns conceived and the way It's 
working. One could ciiU them runaways hut they area dlfferent klnd than before. 
Now. they are homeless, for godd reasons. [1771 ^ 

. Klda are not leaving Tor the l"good life** but because they perceive their home 
■situation I.^ unendnrable. It's not a question of Itlds "getting their own way" and 
living oiT the government. They don't have any choice. [178] 

Currently, the majority of .programs assert at least 20-30 percent 
of the young people they see will not or cannot return to their families. 
Other programs estimate that up io 90 percent won't be able to be 
reunited with their parents. . 

A study of 137 homeless youth, interviewed three montlis after 
.leaving runaway programs indicated that 70 percent of the young 
people were unable or imwilliup to return home, or both. [179] There 
IS no way to predict whether sizable numbers of homelcvss youth will 
eventually gp hpme. Discussions^ with programs and existing data leads 
to the conic^ision that reconciliations are most unlikely; Placed iiv per- 
spective that homeless adolescents are nearinp the ace of adulthood, 
it is even more probable they willnot be returning to their parents. For 
these reasons, the itmaming and c^'pansion of Title ill is an appropri- 
ate and sensitive response by pongress to the realities .occurring in tlie 
youth population. ' ^ \ 
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trat.on ""•"'^^'^ to double th« nun.lKU- of ex- 

Z'S:::ymn^^^^ move towards independent hving. 
Now, we don't have time. [180] _ „^f^K 



'TeZnn^ to our cost analys..^^^^^^^^^^ 
facility Imvo committed over 2o percent ^ ^, projects spend pro- 

talnlnp and operating the s'^ej e^. When one aa^ Activities, a full 42 

rJnurcog to provide earlj ir>n-/e«tion to ibused, homeless ana 



V youth. It 18 vital Ur assess tl: : ; opnatenoas of placements and the . 

reasons so many ypuths do no um. The study should include the 

identificatjon of needed rosouu cossapy modifications or existing * 

systems arid alternatives to plar . nt • 
^The^oJ^^ ^ imd 'hacking for the 

r tion l<5gislation craning frcjir r )vdr the country. Supportors include 

coucemed oitixbn id|vocat ■ urh workers,' members of the legal pro. . 

fession, ftppointei* ind electiiM officials, and. many groups such as th6 

National Lca|[ue oi Cities; U.S. Conference of Mayors: Ifatidnal Gov- 
TTemorr^ts^^^^^ 

J udges and various coahcions for children and youth. The Child Wel- 

fareXeague testified it: ' 

supporta the continuation of Title III, The Rulhaway and Homeless Youth Act^ 
and believes that the additional emphasis on homeless youths within this program 
underscores the needs of the population of youths which are seeking services from 
the programs created by the Runav^ay Youth Act. f 182] 

• The National Conncil of Jewish Women states: ^ 

We are In complete support of the retltUng of Title III ; of Us reauthorization 
for five years } and of the proposed approprliitlons levels^^ The addition of the word 
**Komeless*' to the title reflects wh a t- t h e l e a l situation Is. According to reports 
from our members who are Involved In programs for runaways and homeless 
youth, and current research, many children are **pushed out" of their homes, or 
are fleeing from tin unhealthy and dangerous home situation, which may Involve 
the alcoholism and drug addiction of their parents/physical abuse and neglect, and 
' Sexual abuse. The plight of young women who arc sexually abused Is of particular 
concern to us. Homeless, they become further victimized by ctolnals as well as 
by Inequitable and unresponsive handling by official agencies, [183] ■ 

, With continued commitnient and dedication to the youth and fam- 
ilies of this Nation, it is expected Congress will surely move to approve j 
Title III, the Run away and Homeless Youth Act , of the tin venile Juis- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act Amendinents of 1980. 
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CONCtXISXON 



This report has identified homeless youth as a sad, despmng^^^^ 
of ySung people who have been neglected,jibu8ed and r«ye$«d fy^^ 
iaSeiw^irai«ely-ignprod-bv4h6:Fe8t-of^^^^ 
fJh^SStenceinSt^cr chUdren nor adulM 
fuT Sufficient skills, services or resources. It^^s unSewt^ndage^th^^ 
manv homeless youngsters turn to suicide an<i,other8 eneage^n nctty 
SiJ^ to St^eir needs for food arid shcltcr. The naturaTt^^^ 
flrof^dSnre, combiLd with lack of kn 

SS^tLse young people prime targets as victims and exposes them 

^^l^hS^ap^ssures and i^^^^^ 
thet« is no reason to doubt the numbers. of. homeless youth will ui- 
Jlea^ cSia^J^°?he w^^^ lives and talents of these youngsters "p«- 
8^?f a trSJeSdous loss of human potentid^t^ 
7tKoSe,ss popul^ g'o^^' there will be art^ven larj^^^ 
class of bitter, ttted or angry ^people in aiis countn^^^ 
loneliness; boredoiri and need for Iqve, homeless youth prodi^cing 
another ceneration of youngsters who ihey, m turn, will abuse *nd 
lbandon.^hSt. gene^ place, felling 

fS^4ofpublicassistance,lossoft^^^^ 

inff involvement with the juvenile and crimmal lustice^sy stems. It is 
Sf irexpSisive to aid ho'meleuB yo^^^^^ 

and institutions to house them iind their .children^ the iutuw,,^ 

Preventive services and early intervention with familmin trouble 
isto Zt efficient and huma-^ie wav to^deal^w^^^ 
substance abuse, inadequate income, housul^, ij?ness and .other .^mily 
pJSSS^^ Emphasis shb on tta^ " zing ff^^Jf v^««W 

them intict and giving them supi-) >rts. In ^hb majority , of, cases, with 

removed W the Stateor thrown outb;/ fr.iai.:fs. ..x„4„w j!„n 

HomelS youths' needs aiT har.i'j t.^. i:.vag-am ar.d certauUv-fdl 

wifhin the inalienable rights oi e'^ mU^^T^ ^i^,^^ 

ftnd ft r - >m. loving family envi.. tinent. Smco lK-;aieless youngsters 
• &i.J 4£\ieSls fulfilled in a family contoxVit may ^."fces-^ 

^ry l^ .V V,v.adPreiident living faciliti^, teach <Jj«F^^^'Sf 
:^Ve fc. ■ i T an intenm period, whUe they move toward 

"m'iSess youth want desperatel;^: to join the mainstream _ofoux 
N^^n. An 4to of unbearahle life situations th^ 
S^pathy. TLcv want opportunities to work, be educated, and raise 
S own families with a sense of safety an^ to 
.•becom^in.olvedand.tok^^^^^^^^ 



or 



outs" and "throw aways" 
homeless youth come '-nle. < 
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ArrRNuix A 

[Vu\>\k Uw UiMlO* 08(1 Congrtii/a, Hdljltpt* 7, 1074) 

AN ACT To provide A Gonipr«heQilve, coordlotted Approach to tb« probtfnaa of juv«nU« 
doUoquencri iod for other purpoHeN ^ 

. Be it enacted by the ncnato and IJou$e '^f Kcproicntative$ of the United 8tate$ 
of America in Vongrc$9 aB»emb\ed^ Tbat Thiu Act may bo dtetl aa tlio **Juvonllo 
Justice und DoUnquoncy Trovontlon Act of 

TITLE III— RUNAWAY YOUTH ^ 

t SnOAT TITLE ' 

Scr. 801. This title may bo cited as the '^Runaway Youth Act'*. 

ti nWDlNOS • 

Sko. 802i The Congress hereby Hndathat-r 

(1) r'the number of Juveniles who leave and remain away from home with* 
out parental permission tms Increased to alarming proportions, creating a 
subatantlal law enforcement problem for the communities Inundated, aQd 
significantly endangering the young people who are without resourced and 
lire on the street ; > 

(2) the exact nature of' the problem Is not well defined because national 
statistics on tho^.slze and profile of the runaway youth population are not 
tabulated; * ' . 

(8) many such young people, because of their age and situation, are 
urgently In need of temporary shelter and counseling services ; , 

(4) the problem of locating, detaining, and returning runaway children 
should not be the responsibility 6t already overburdened police departments 

^ and Juvenile' justice authorities ; and 

(5) in view of the Interstate nature of the problem. It Is thej responsi- , 
blllty of the Federal Government to develop ^ccusAte reporting cffi^he prob- 

: lem nationally and to develop an^ effective system^ of temporary care out- 
side the law enforcement structure/ 

BXJLK8 ' . 

Bec. 303: The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the t^ecretnry") foay prescribe riuch ruies as he considers necessary 
or appropriate lo carry out the purposes of this title. > 

Part A— Grants Pboobam • ' 

f . • 

w * PURPOSES or GRANT PROGRAM 

Sec. 311. The Secretary is authorized to make grants and' to provide technical 
assistance to localities and nonprofit private agencies in accordance with the 
provisions of this part. Grants under this part.shall be made for the purpose 
of developing local facilities to -deal primarily with the immediate needs of run- 
away youth in a manner Which is outside the law enforcement structure /And 
Juvenile Justice system. The size of such grant shall be determined by the 
number of runaway youth In the community and the existing availa})ility of ' 
services. Among applioants priority shall be given to private organizations or 
institutions which havie had past experience in dealing with runaway youths. 

EUGIBnJTT 

Seo. 312. (a) To be eligible for assistance under this part, an applicant shaa< 
.propose to establish.^ttengthen, of fund an existing or proposed runaway house, 

(99) ° * 



u loiNilly cojitrolhMl factUty DrovldliiK loiiuuiriiry Mholtot:. nrul ('ounHoKjiK HorvlcoH 
. to Juvoi)ll<«H \ftio liiivo loft ligjito without pornib^/i of tlui|r iiiirdutH or KiinnlliiiiH. 
ih) In onlor to quiillfy Tor il'HHlHtiuuv xuffm thiM iu\rt, lui aiMillount Mhnll 
Hulnnlt a \mt\ (6 linS H(Trutnry ineotlotf tho foUowintf rtM|iilroMM*iitN niul Inelnil* 
lOK tlio follovvlni{ tnforniatlon. Kacli hoUNO-* 

<1) hliaU IH) hK'Uloil 111 an^aiTa y\\\iv\\ Iti-donionHtrahly frc<|iHMit<Ml by or 
' t'tmHily roaciinblo by runaway youth ; • > * 

Mhal) havM a niaxlinuiu caparlty •of no nuiro than twmity rhlhtron, 
with II ruilo of^HtafT to chlhlron of HUlUclont portion to aMHurcMMlequato 
HU|M>rvlHlon ami trcatiuoht; 

(H) Hhall develop ade<|uato^>huiH for contaotliiK tlnvchlbrH part^ntH or 
reliitlvrH <lf NUirh action Ih r(Miulr(Hl by Htate law) iiiul aHHiirliiK the Hafe 
n>turn of the ciilhl iicconfin^r to the bent IntereHtH of the chihl^ for contact" 
liitf local Kovernineht ofllclalM piiniuant to Inforniiil nrranKenientH OHtabllNhed 
wlni hwdh oflldal^ by the runaway houHe, iiiul for provldlfiR for other aintro* 
prlnte alternative UvliiMl arriinKojuentH ; 

(4) shall develop an adequate plan for asguring proper relations wltf* law 
enforcement pernounel. and the return of runaway youtliH from correcUonal 
lUHtlthtlonH; ' 

(5) Hhall develop an at^'Muati^plan for aftercare couuHellnK luvolvlnK rtin- 
. away youth ami their pafentH within the State In which the riinnwiiy house 

Ih located nnd for aHHUrlnfc/aH pOHHlble, tl'iat after cone nervlcefl will Iw pro- 
vided to thoHO children who are retnrned»l)eydn<R the State In wht^h tlie run- 
' aWa>^ boiiMe Ih located ; , ■ 

(U) Nhalt keeii udeqiiato ntatlntlcal recordfl Droflllnff the chlhlren and 
pnrentH which It nervcH, except that recordH maintained on Individual run- 
away youtliH Bliall not l>e dlneloKed without parental couHcnt to anyone other 
than another apfomy confi)illnf; HtatlHtlcal <TCcordN or' a government agency . 
involved In the dlH|)OHlflon of criminal charffeH agitlnNt an Individual run* 
awiiy youth, aitd reimrtN or other documentH bufled on Huch HtutUtlcal il^Cordf. 
Hhall not dlHcIOHe the Identity Y>f Individual runaway youths ; 

<7) Hhall HUbmlt anguiil reportn to the S^ccretary detalllnff how the houno 
ban able tr» meet the Koaln of Itn plana and reporting the Htatlstlcal anm- 
marlcH re<iiilre<l by paragraph (0) ; ^ 
^ (8) Hhall denumntrate Ita ability to operate, under accounting procedures 
* and tlHcal control devlcen as required by the Secretary ; . ' 

<0) Hhall HUbmlt a budget entlinate with respect to the plan submitted by 
such houHC under this subsection ; and > * 

(XO) shall stipply such other information as the Secretary reasonably 
deems necessary. ^ * 1 

APPBOVAt BY SBXJBETABT 1 ' ' 

Sec. 313. An apt)llcatlon*b3' a State, Icnllty, or. nonprofit private agency for 
a granY under this part may l)e approved by^he Secretary only If It la consistent 
with the applicable provisions of this part and meets the requirements set forth 
'^''In section .312. Priority shall l)0 given to grants smaller than $7G,OdO. In con- 
sidering grant applications under this part, priority shall be given to any appli- 
cant whose program budget Is smaller than $100,000. 

OR.\NTB TO PBIVATE ACfcNCIKS. BTAVTINcr 

Sec. 314. Nothing In this part sl^all be construed t(f^^eny grants to nonprofit 
private agencies which are fully controlled by private boardi^^or persons but 
which In other respects meet the requirements of this part and agree to be hsgally 
responsible for the operation of tlie runaway house. Nothing In this pn^ shall 
glva the Federal Oovernmerit control over the staffing and personnel decisions, 
of facilities re:elvln^ Federal fundB.# ^ 

► I BEPOBTfl • 

Sec. 315. The' Secretary ^haU annually .report to tfie Congress on the status 
and accomplishments of the runaway houses \<^hlch are' funded under this part, 
, with particular attention to— - - . 

(1 ) their efTecUveness In alleviating the problems of runaway ^outh ; 

(2) tl^elr ability to reunite children with their families and to encourage 
the resolution of ^atrafamily problems through counseling and other serv- 
ices ; . • , 



(liolr orroottv(>iiOHH Id^jiitriMitcihohinK tymWy rolationNhlpM luid oncour* 
' iiKlnMNlnlMo lIvlimcuiulKliHm forVhUdnm ; ami ' 

( •) tlioir olTo?>lvoiii4*M lU'liHplnK youth dochlo upon a fiitiiro coum) of 

*» ^ KKOKHAI* HlfARIC 

HKr, ;iHI. (a ) Tho* Kodoral mJuito f«»r (ho ^i^HpilHltlon and ri'uovntlon of exluthtK 
N(rui'(Mr(% tho provinlon of couUHoUnK Hor;ci(H^M, NlafT trahduK, and lha general 
eoMlMjuf om»ranonH of mioh faidlllyV hudKot for any liMcal year Nhall ho JK) \m 
cHUdum. The non4NMoriil Nharo may Imv In eanh or hi kind, fairly evahmtii'nt hy 
tho Secretary, Ineludlnu plantt equipment, or NcrvleoH. 

(h) PaymenlN under ihlH Hoelhm nmy Ik) made In InAlalhnontN, In ndvnnce» 
<>r-hy way <if reinil>nrMen»enl, with ne(»eMMary ndJuMtmeulu on neeount of avor- 
l^aynientH or unilerpaynientf^ * • 

PAiiT/n— Rtatihticau Subvky ► ^ 

yuaVKY; IUCIH»UT 

• HKt\ 321. The Seerotary Nhall Kiklher Information and carry out*a cojupre* 
hennlve MiatlMlInU Murvey clcllnHiK the njaJor^charneterUtlcof the runaway y6utb 
p(»pulaMon an'(t 11H^*rmlninf( the aroHN of tho Nation niONt arrei»te<l. 8uch nurvd^i 
Mliall Ineludo IheiiKe, Hex, and Moeloeeonomie hackKround of runaway youth, the 
plaeeN from whleh and lo which chlhlren run, and tho«rolatloQHhli) l>etweon run* 
nluK away and oilier lllefial hehavlor. Tj^o Hecrotary mIuiU r^!port tho roMUltH of 
Nueh laformatlon Kntherluf; and survey to tho Conffross not later thiin June 30. 
1075. ' , ^ 

HKCOnDfl i ' ' 

Kkc. ai'U. Ut'CordH containing the Identity of Individual runaway youthiNWtji- 
eretl f(»r statlHilcal purposes pursuant to section 321 nmy under no clrcumstancoR 
ho disclosed or transferred to any Individual or to uny public or private agency. 

, * ' PART^r— AUTlloflSINO OF APPBOPBIATIOWS 

Skc. 33t» (a) To carry out the purjwses of part A of this Mtle there la author- 
ized lo bo appropriated for each of the fiscal years ending Juno 80, 1075, 1076, 
and 1077,,the sum «Jf $10000.000. , ' * ^ 

(h) To' carry dut th'o'purposcs of part B of this title there Is authorized to bo 
appropriated the sum of $500,000. 



, , ' AlTKNDIX U * 

JUVKNIU JuaTlCK/AWRNDMICrfTft Of 1077 
irubllo Uw 05J'-ll«, Oct. 8, 10771 
' * .IIUrtAWAV YOUTH 

7. (a ) ( I) fijoctlon nil of tho Act In iiiiiondod*-. # 
^^K^^K *"**f^""i? j» flr*»^ Mentence "aM ghort-torm training'* aft^r 
"tcvhiilciil a«i»lHtnnct)'* and by luHortIng •'una coordlnntwl networks of such 
, agonolCM • after "n«(»nclC8'* i 
^ by lnHcrtlnK*^"or otbcrwl«o lionioloRii youtli" Immcdintoly nftor "run. 

invay youth" whoro It first appears nud by «trtkliiff,out "runaway youth** In 
^ , Iho third nhd fourth wntonceH and hiNortlng In lieu thereof **8uch youth'*: 
and » ' " \ 

(C) by ln8ortluK **8tntc8;*'l)oforo*'locAlltle8'*. ' 
vj 812(b) (0) of the Act la amended by striking out *'aftercaflo*' and 

^InsortlnK In lieu thereof *'aftercarQ". ' 

(a) Section 812(b) (G) of tho Act l« amended by striking out **narental con- 
Mcnf and Inserting In lieu thereof ''tho consent ofthe individual youth and 
parent or le^nl g«ardlan"» s 

(4) Section 818 of tho Act Is amended by strrtclng out **|7B.OOO" and *'$1(K).(K)0*' 
and Inserting In lieu thoro<)f*'$l()0.()()0'* ami *'|15a,()()0^rosp^^^^ : ' 

( b) Part « of title 111 of the Act Is amended to road as follows : 

'*Pabt B— Hbqpbob 
*'bkcobm 

**Sico. 821. Records containing tho Identity of individual youths pursuant to 
this Act may under no circumstances be disclosed or .transferred to any Indi- 
vidual or to any public or private agency/*. / 0 \ 

(c) Title III of tho Act Is amended by redesigning i/rt C as part D. by 
followfnrnew^^^^ section 841, and by.lnseriyfeg after part B the 

*'Paut O— Reoboanixation 

•'BBOBaANl^BATION PLAN . • ' , » 

. **Sec. 331. (a) After April 80, 1078, tho President may submit. to ^he Congress 
a reorganization plan which, subject to the provisions of subsection (b) of this 
section, shall take effect. If such reorganlzr.tion plan is not' disapproved by a * 
resolution of cither House of the Congress. In accordance with tho provisions of. 
and the procedures established by chapter 0 of title 6, United States Code, except 
to the extent provided in this part. . . oiai™ v^uur, e*wpi 

I* (b) A reorganization plan submitted in 'accordance with the proi^isions of 
subsection (a) shall provide — , ^ 

'*(1) for the establishment pf an Office of Youth Assistance which shall 
- ^ I k P^l'^uJ?*! ^^^^^^ purposes of carrying out this title and which 
shall be established — 

**(A) within the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevent 
tlon In the Department of Justice ; or 
**(B) within the ACTION Agency; 
oni^^ ^^R transfer authorized by paragraph (1) shall be effective 
80 days after the last date on which such transfer .could be disapproved 
umlerchapterOoftlUe 6, United States Code; ^ 

"(8) that property, records, and unexpended balances of appropriations. 
*L M li ?* ^^^^^ employed, used. held, available, or to be made 

a valla^^e in connection with the functions of the Office of Youth Development 

' ' , , (102) 

l'J7 . * ■ ' ' ' .. 
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^ vl 1 «lu< ACTION AKfiifj'. iiH Hio t-ffno mfty 1*. inul '''"t 
Ln -n iiH for «rn^ wiitriu'tH, iiiul ollior iiKiwmciUK iiwur.ltH or en ored 
Into l.ri^h^oKf l)ov(.loi)iiu.nt hIiiUI continue In effwl unlll nm.llll«l. 

< mlH niil Ih^ liuthorlty u uh^r llio provlnloim of llilH lUlo, Hlmll coat uhp 
f« fo eo S mi H»mHlcHl» or H^voked by tho Ahnoc nlu 

or hrilH) U^^^ ACTION Akonc.v, M tho ciiho iu«y bo, uh appropriate ; 

'^'"•(S) that roforonci'H lo tho Omn» of Youth DovoIonnKMit wllhia tho ^^mji' 
uumt of 1 limlth. ICauinUIou. luul Wdfaro lu nny iitatuto, r«or«ft»lw»Uou 
KitlvV 0^^^^^^ roKuhUh»n. or olhor offlclnl aocumrnt "J 
no aiid attor miVh (Into. 1)0 d(M»nKHl lo rofor to (ho Offlco of Voulh AHHlHianco 
within tho onvio mid l)ellnnui.ncy Proventlon or within 

tho ACTION AKonry. aH tho cano niuy h<S »« ftpiiroprlato. 
(d) 1) aotX mux) of tho Act. aH HO redOHlKnntoa by ""^/Jl^tlon <^ 
ntiimided by InHorlInK Innnodlaloly boforo tho l>t»rIod at tho onU »>o;eo tho fob 
lowitiK) *'/ttnd for oach of tho "Hcal ycnrH pudlng Soptomber 80, 1078, 1U7U. ana 

^Ti)'Kctlon a4Mb Wff^ an ko rrdoHlimatea by «uI>«octioD (0 , la nmcndcU 

^^'-T/ iC"^^^^^^ (throuKh tho OHhr of .Youth DovolopinHit which aha II 
ndminlHlor (bin titio) Hhall conmdt with tho Attorney acnernl (throuRh tho Ahho- 
d Uo AdinlniHtrntor of tho omci»x)f Juvonllc J«fitlc« and Delinquency Prevention) 
for the puriwHO of coordlnatInK the dovolopiuont and inudr^nientatlon of proKraiuH 
and act viliOH funded under thU lltlir with thoHO relntcd proKraiuH and «ctivltleM 
futided under title ILOf this Act and \uider the OmnIbu« Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1008. aa amended.". \ 

\ 

List or SurrouxiNv Oroanizationb » 

TliOANIZATIONfl BNDOHfllNO THE JUVBNItE JIIHTICE AND DfCUNQUKNOY PREVENTION 
ACT OF 1074 (PUUC LAW 03-416, AH AMENDEU IN I0T7, TUnUO LAW 05-115) 

American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

American Institute of Family Relations. 

American liCfflon, National Executive Committee. 

American Parents Committee. 

American PsycholoRical Asswiatlou. 

B'nni iJ'rith Womfcn. 

Children's Defense Fund. 

Child Study Association of America. 

"Chinese Development Council. » • 

Christian Prison Ministries 

AFIi-CIO Department of Community Services. 

AFLr-CIO, Department of Social Security. 

American Association of Psychiatric Services for Children. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Campini; Association* 
' American Federation of Teachers. 

American Occupational Therapy Association. 

American Optometrlc Association. . 

American Parents Comniittee. 

American Psychological Association. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

American School Counselor Association. 

» source: ConjfreHslonnl ftccord. Senate vol, 12(K No. 82. May 20. 1080. Washington, 
p. S300C'S5C07. ^ 
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American Society for Adolescence Psychiatry. 
Association for Childhood Education International. - 
Association of Junior Leagues. 

Emergency Task Force on Juvenile Delinuuency Prevention. 

John Howard Association. 

Juvenile Protective Association. 

National Alliance on Shaping Safer Cities. 

^National Association of Counties, • 
National Association of Social Workers. 

National Association ^'of State Juvenile Delinquency Program Administrators, 

National Collaboration for Youth: Boys* Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of 
America, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Future Homemakers of America, Girls* Clubs, 
Girl Scouts of U.S.A., National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, Red Cross Youth Service Programs?, 4-H Clubs, Federal Executive Se»'v- 
ice, National Jewish Welfare Board, National Board of YWCAs» and National 
„ Council of YMCAs: 

National Commission on the Observance of InternationaloWomen's Year Com- 
mittee on Child Development, Audrey Rowe Coloms, Chairperson Committee Jill 
Ruckelshaus, Presiding Officer of Commission. • . 

National Conference of Criminal Justice Planning Administrators. 

National Conference of State Legislatures. / 

National Council on Crime an(^ jDelinqtfiency.> 

Boys* Clubs of America. . a . . 

Boy Scouts of the USA. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Family Impact Seminar. 

Family Service Association of America. • V 

Fdpr-C of Bergen County. * ^ \ 

Girls Clubs of America. , \ 

Home and School Institute. ^ 

Lutieran Council in the U.S.A. 

Maryland Committee for Day Care. 

Massachusetts Committee for Children and Youth. ' 

Mental Health Film Board. ^ 

National Alliance Concerned With School-Age Parents. 

National Association of Social Workera . 

National Child Day Care Association. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

National Council for Black Child Development. 

National Council of Churches.. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of State Committees for Childrenrand Youth 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 
National Urban League; • , 

New York State Division for Youth. c ^ 

Palo Alto Community Child Care. ° - 

Philadelphia Community Coordinated Child Care Council. 

The Salvation Army. 

School Days, Inc. " 

Society, of St. Vincent De Paul. 

United Auto Workers. 

tJnited Cerebral' Palsy Association. 

■ Christ— Board for Homeland Ministries. Division of Health 
ana vyeliare. , ^ 

United Methodist Chnrch—Board of Global Ministries. 
United Neighborhood House of New York. Inc. 
United Presbyterian Church, USA. • 
Westchester Children's Association. ' ' 

National Federation of State Youth Service Bureau Associations. 
National Governors Conference. " 
National Information Center on Volunteers in Courts. 
National League of Cities. 

National legal Aid and Defender Association. ' ' 
National^Network of Runaway and Youth Services. • 
National Urban Coalition. 

Public Affairs Committee. National Association for Mental Health. Inc 
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Robert F. Kennedy Action Corps. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Big Brothers/Big Slstera of America. 

National Youth Workers Alliance. \. ^ a 

nKe Council Of Juvenile and Fam ^y C^^^^^^^ Judges, 

National Council of Criminal Justice Planners. 

Youth Network Council. 

American Bar Association. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

National Juvenile Law Center. , - 

National Coalition for Children's Justice. 

Children's Express. 

Children's Defense Fund. \ 

CoaUtion for Children and Youth. „ 
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Appendix C 
Amkmca's "Thbowaway*' Childbew 

TOWELOOMB DT THEIB OWN HOMES; THOUSANDS OF TOtJNOSTERS EOAM THE STEEUrS. 
^ : ^ WITHOUT JOB SKILLS, MANY PALL INTO LIVES OP CBIME 

outSMe "p^^^^^^ ^''^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ turn 

mnJt ^^t^^^^ °^°5® wiaespread and inflafion Increases economic stress, 
^ew ttil'i^ou/e ^""^^^ ^^^"^ problems by kicking troublesome youngi 

The Office of Youth Develppmetft of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, formerly the Department of Health? EducaUon and Welfare, estimates 
^^^^1,T7*?^^^^"^®?*^ °' current runaway population may have been 
forced out of their homes by their parents. Some recent examples : 
manf 'orffi. tf mIddlMlass youth In Ohio, got Into a prolonged argu- 
ment with his father over Jim's refusal to cut the gitass. The father ordered 
him to leave the house and later refused to take him back. oraerea 
of^^-^hS; ? * MIdwesterner, has been Involved sexually with her 

?o £oi? i discovered thlfl, she told Brenda 

to leave and never return. ^acuuo 

Sa^y's mother committed suicide, his stepfather remarried. Sammy, 
f ^4U,^?i? "kicked out of the house" and his brother, age 17 

told r J join the Army. 

«iatL^^«®f^J^ ^iI?**°.*^,°"P^®' ^^^^ alcoholics, decided to split up, and each in-^^ 
Np ??o™J^%°^^^^ ^1^^ responsibility for their. 14.year-old daughter. Barb. 

S in mSSus ' '° "^^""^ "^^^ *° ^'^^^ ^^^^^ 

fl^«if 'S"^"^!" Frandsco. the Latin American father and French 
mother finally drew the line on a longstanding Issue and ordered their 15-year, 
old son, Jacques, to either "stop being gay" or move out He moved, 
1 Jrf"^ ^ousands of these youngsters are appearing now at' the doorsteps of 
^^ifl ^ agendes or trying to make It on their own, often with disastrous 
mr? S%!^T7J'^''t°P disappearing from their families and friends, becoming 
S^Jl^H^? o"'7^ JuvenUes who are curreaUy listed by the National Crime In- 
formaUon Center as among 22,485 missing persons. 

vi^iS^ 0^13°°^^®' executive director of the National Network of Runaway and 
S^«^.T?^^a H ^^<'Sr^^^ \^s^^^Ston, D.C.. puts much of the blame on par- 
ents. It has become fashionable for parents to think of theli- own needs first." 
he says. The*^ separate and don't consider the children's needs. Take care of 
Daddy— is their first priority. Movies glorify the man and 
woman makijfig it on their own. It's the parents who are really running away." 

OVEBBUBDENED PABENT8 

Other authorities emphasize economic reasons. Mike. Herron. executive dlrec> 
tor Of Head ReilLa runaway shelter %i Modesto, Callt, comments : "We are seM. 
ing an Increase :i^children running away from home or being pushed out ^ 
nl^^iiir^®,"^ paregts because the economy contributes to the stress In the fam- 
# ™u 1^ *° ou^rowth of unempk)yment and Infiatlon and an economy that 
forces both parent^o work." ci^uuumjr tuai 

^ The big increase in the nation's divorce rate also gets* a- good share of the 
nm^* of many social workers. Observes Larry Dye, director of the 

Office of Youth Development: ?'When there is reconstitution of a family, when 
cracka*^^ father takes on a new spouse, the youth often falls through the 

Millions of chUdren are involved, as the ranks of divorced parents continue 
to grow. lAflt year, the number of divorces reacheda.117 million/almost twice 
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the 639,000 of a decade earlier. In the same period, the number of divorces per 
1,000 coaples has increased from 13t4 to 22.8; according to official sources. In the 
majority of these divorce cases, children are affected to some degree. 

Whatever the reasons, the increase In the number of juveniles who are forced 
out by their parents appears to be changing the pattern of homeless children 
in America's big cities. In Boston, a recent study of 147 clients of the Bridge — 
a runaway-counseling center and shelter for youth — showed that 54 percent had 
been either thrown out of their homes or abused and forced to leave. 

As one counselor puts it : '*The young people who leave home prematurely 
today do so for more serious and compelling reasons than they did even a few 
years ago. The number of 'Huckleberry Finns* on Boston's streets has decreased 
sharply, and thd flower children have vanished altogether.'* 

• TBMPOBABY BHELUm 

Because of the growing incidents of pushouts and *'throwaways," as they are 
sometimes referred to by city officials, programs that help troubled ^outh are 
beginning to focus more on that i>ortion of the runaway i>opulation. There are 
now 164 federally funded programs offering shelter and counseling for homeless 
youths, and scores of other local projects flnanced by cities or private organi- 
zations set up to do the same. All will provide a place for the youngsters to 
stay, at least on a temporary basis. 

Since few of the pushouts are able to return home, mf^ny of the centers try 
to help these young people find jobs to support themselves. A new pilot em- 
ployment program, with this aim, is being tried by 17 of the federally assisted 
runaway-youth projects. 

Typical is the Huckleberry House in San Franciscoi which deals largely wjith 
sexually troubled boys and girls, many of whom were, sexually abused by par- 
ents or thrown out of their homes because they were homosexual, promiscuous or 
had become juvenile prostitutes.' These youngsters have been placed in a va- 
riety of paid positions, such as recreational tlierapists with local senior citizens, 
clerks or artists with neighborhood art programs or as aides at a school for 
the mentally i^etardpd. 

m Cincinnati, another youth project group has developed its own ''Freedom 
Factory." The young people custom build ramps for wheelchairs or makes devices 
iv'nown as ''grabbers," which arthritis victims use to open doors or button shirts. 
Such products, among others, are made with materials donated by local manu- 
ucturers. ^' . 

At the Bridge in Boston, many of the throwaways are being paid to counsel 
troubled youth on the organization's telephone hot line or work with the proj- 
ect's dental and medical Van thut goes out to reach street youths at nightj Those 
with salable skills are sometimes' placed in outside jobs. ^ 

Even so, there are signs that many of the growing army of young people who 
have been cast out of their homes are diifting on their own, unwilling to ask for 
help from agencies or not knowing tha^ help is ^ available — and often getting 
deeper into trouble. 

-w ' PROSTITUTION AND CBIME 

~;Both male and female pushouts frequently wind up in prostitution, i^s one 
youth worker'tells it: "They turn to the only thing they have-^thcir bodies— and 
get involved in prostitution when they tire of sleeping in "doprways, have no 
money and no place to go." * . 

In many cases, homeless youngsters get involved in or continue habits with 
drugs and alcohol, then get into petty crime. This sometimes leads to experimen- 
tation on their part with more serious crime, police officials say. 

. It is a trend that is starting to cause major concern among government, church 
and agency officials who deal with today's youth and one that promises to get 
worse before it gets any better. 



Appendix D ' 

Homeless Youth Pboqbam Intebview—National 

t 

PROGRAM, CONTACT, AND DATE 



Approximate number of youth contacting program in 1979 : 

„ Percentage of homeless v/s runaways: ' ' 

Percentage of males : females: ^ 
Average age of males : females : 
Ethnicity: White Black Hispanic Other 
Place of origin: 
Local 

Within State 

Out of State - 

Family-Iiving-style-: ' : '- — ' 

Percentage of intact (i.e. two natural parents) . 

Percentage of single (i.e. one natural or one step-parent) • 

Percentage of recombined (i.e. mitural and step-parent or friend) : 

I ercentage of youth experiencing following problems within home setting: 

parental drug abuse: 

parental alcohol abuse: ' * 

parental heiUth probleDis : >. 

inadequate housing: 

inadequate income : 

parental unemployment : 

poor sibling relationships : 

changes in household within last year: / 
Parental Neglect and Abuse: 

What percentage of homeless youth coming to your agency have experienced 
neglect: . c 

type of neglect : ' 
What percentage have been abused : 
type of abuse : 
. What is the average age that abuse or neglect began : 
birth , 
''0 early childhood . ^ 

latency . " 

adolescence . ' a* 

Living situation just prior to contacting Program : 
Percentage from : 
home 

relatives « • . 
friends/street . , - 

. • placemen t-r-other systems 
What percentage have had multiple placements : ; 

Of those coming directly from other systems, what percentage came from: 
foster-care: y " *^ 

group homes: 

adoptive homes : . c 

•juvenile justice/probation/police : 
mental health facilities : 
facilities for developmentally disabled: 
W^at percentage'have experienced institutional abuse (excessive confinement, 

drug restraint, harsh physical ^)unishment, severe behaviour restrictions) : 
What percentage have experienced institutional neglect (inappropriate place- 
ment, lack of program facilities) : 
What is the average Educational Performance level of youths : 
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What percentage of the youths have medical problems : 
major types: 

What percentage of the youths have had prior counseling (mental health, school, 
probation, family) !f 

What are the most common reasons given by youth as cause of their homeless 

condition: - , ■ ■ 

What are homeless youth's expectations for themselves : ^ 
What change^ has your, program experienced in the incidence qf "neglect and 
V abuse among homeless ycfuth : / v » 
What changes has youf Agency seen concerning the Incidence of adolescent 

suicide: - ' ■ 

What changes has your program seen in the homeless youth population : 
What are your expectations for these young people : 
WhatJrecommendations do you tave : . 



PABTfCIPANTS COMPLETINQ PBO&RAM INTERVIEW FORM— NATIONAL 

Cherokee Nation Youth Shelter, 'StiUweU, Oklahoma— Ma^ fin VAughan, Ex- 
ecutive Director. ^ , ^ • 
COMITIS Runaway/Time-Out Program, Aurora, Colorado— x'irry Lawson, 

^^\og^nes^YoqU^^^ Sacramento, California— Marie Marsh, Executive 

^^Inte?face. GainesvUle, Florida— Vlcki Jarvls, Executive Director ; Connie 
s Hartsock, Counselor. ^ ,/ ^' i ^ 

Place Runaway House, Boston, Massachusetts— RusseU Frank, Executive 

I^lrector 

SAJA.' Washington, D.C.— Dodie Butler, Executive Director; Ken At|dnson, 
Director, Social Services ; Sue Harriman, Program Coordinator. ^ 

Shelter Runaway Center, Seattle, Washington— Pat Vivian, Execubve Di- 
*rector *~"' 

The" Bridge Emergency Shelter, San Antonio, Texas— Richard Grant, Director, 

^ The Shelte^South Bend. Indiana-Bonnie Strycker, OExecutlve Director, Soath^ 
Bend Youth Services Bureau ; Mary Poczlk, Program girector. 
. Towner House, Tucson. Arizona-Judy WiUlams, Executive Director. 
Youth Smergency Senices, University City, MlSsouri-Judy Pierson, Executive 

^Stt ln Need, St Charles, Missouri-Sue" Schneider, Executive Director. 



^ ^ Appendix E 

A^a^^nS'^^^^ desprlptlons are of programs, funded under the Hunawav Youth 
mnfprm^ "^'k. ^,°t^f^^*^^ed In conjuncuo,. with this report. iSe de^rTpU^^ 
material was obtained from the Runaway Youth Pr(^m Directory, 
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^ - ^ddress : 7466 East 18th Street, Tucson, AZ 85711 ; Chris Servaty 602-^6-5411 
m^TAflTv^^^^^^^^ bedroom-urban rlrfdeS 

of o^^Yn i seventeen, can ijtay for a maximum period 

niif^ll days, so long as parental consent has been procured and the youtt I^ 
ne ther violent nSt a^suBstance abuser. The home Is open for admlsSon at all 
&for in.^^^^""''^ ^ a bua JJne. Last year, 275 runaways lived In Tow^^^^^ 
average stay of five days; mInorlUes, particularly Hlsoanlcs com- 
?n ^in^^'^^S^ that total. After their departure; 48 percent retuSh^^; 
fL^fK?^ found alternative housing, andilpetcenLmoyed-to.the^treets^Almost- 
two thirds of the clientele was female, matching a predominantly , female staff. 

K ^T^^'^^i^ House consists of four professionals with graduate degrees, 
assisted by nine other employees and nine volunteers. Among the services oro^ 
vi^ed are group, family, and Individual counseling. Open Inn, Inc. of Tucson 

funding Is divided between grants from^the LEAA 
and YDB as well as state revenue sharing and United Wi»y donations. 

OALIFORNIA * 

Diogenes Youth Services 
" on^^S^^®' Tuolemne Drive, Sacramento, CA 95826; Marie Marsh, 916- 

Up to Six youths aged 12 to 17 can obtain shelter at Diogenes, a licensed groun 
home located in surburban Sacramento. Provided that the parents approve within 
24 hours and the capacity has not been filled, any runaway may receive housing 
/for an unlimited period. Diogenes can be reached^ easily by bus and will admit 
clients at any hour. Parent education, group, family and individual counseling are 
provided to current residents. Aftercare clients may obtain individual, family and 
group counseling as well as independent living placement, and recreaUonal and 
educatlonal.seryices. The ten member staff and 40 volunteers, including a consult- 
ipg attorney, also offer legal services, outreach publicity, and an adolescent mal- 
treatment program. Approximately 65 percent of the runaways that visfted Diog- 
enes^ In 1978 were referred by informal sources, particularly friends, street 
people, and hotlines. Afterwards. 35 u^rcent of the residents moved back home, 5 
percent left for the streets and over no percent found housing with friends, rela- 
ttves, receiving homas, or the police. Diogenes, Inc. sponsors the program. YDB, 
the county of Sacramento and the United Way contribute to its funding. 

■ ^ COLORADO : 

06MITIS Runatoay/Time-Out Program^ ■ ' " 

T>.A?^^f^iS'i^^i.,^?"*?^^^™^" Road, P.O. Box 31552, Aurora, CO 80041* 
Richard E. BarnhlU, 303-751-^010. ' °vy^*^ 

Up to 12 runaways can be housed by GOMITIs'ln a converted school building 
in a rural setting. Runaways of any age can come to COMITIS at any hour to find 
shelter as long as parental permission. Is received within the first 24 hours. The 
max mum stay permitted Is six weeks. While staying with the program and after 
leaving, runaways can receive Individuals, group, and family counseling as well 
as parent ^ ucatlon, and alcohol arid drug use counseling. Other services offered 

irJ^^^^^^tt^^J^}^ Directory. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 

llatlSh^ Enforcement Aaalstance Adminfatratlon. U.S. Department of yuatlce, 
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by COMITIS Indudd out-patient counseling, 24 hour "Help" 5nes, and survival 
skiliB trainid]?. In addition, referrals are made to appropriate community agencies 
to meet individual needs. YDB provides funds strictly for the runaway program 
while the entire agency receives funds from CETA, the city government. United 
Way, local churches, businesses and service clubs, fees-for-ser vices, and fundrais- 
ing events. COMITIS provided housing for 227 young people during 1978, of whom 
144 were runaways. The average length of &tay was seven days. Approximately 
79 percent of the*youths who stayed at COMITIS went to appropriate living situa- 
tions when they left, while 17 percent returned to the streets, and 4 percent were 
picked up by the police. (Note: COMITIS is In the process of constructing a new 
facility. The new address will be 9840 East 17th Avenue, Aurora, CO SOOia) 

^ ' DISTBICr OF COLUMBIA 

» ■ 

Our purpose : SAJA was founded to develop creative alternatives for troubled 
youth and their families. Over the years SAJA has operated a number of youth 
service programs, some of vThich now continue outside the SAJA umbrella. Most 
of SAJA's pro-ams have developed because of needs felt at the Runaway House, 
which was founded in 1968. SAJA has always been committed to developing com- 
• munity-based services and to involving the community in its pfograms. 

We believe that, with proper support and the assistance of staff who know the 
rppoiiroeH nvjinnhl<> In the city, youth nnd th pir fnminps rnn fln rt wayg fp rognlye 
their problems without rei^orting to the Juvenile Court system; 

Whenever possible, we try to''- reunite runaway or homeless youth with their 
families and to help strengthen the family Itself. 

>. SAJA now oi>erates two programs Runaway House and Independence Road. 
Both the staff of SAJA and its Board of Directors are composed of a cross- 
section of people from the Washington, B.C. community. 

Our staff include educational.and vtKutional counselors as well as^ crisis inter-- 
vention workers. We also have aftercare/outreach counseling, art therapy and a « 
24-hour hotline at the Runaway House. 

Runaway House . 
Address : 1743 18th Street NW., Washington, B.C. 20009. 

Runaway House is the second-oldest runaway coun^^ellng shelter in the 
country. Founded in 1968, Runaway House r^as .an oiitgrowth of a local coffee 
house and was' originally si>onsored by the Church of the Pilgrims. Its services 
include: • . . ' ^ 

■^^-^A 24-hour, 7 days-a-weei': hotUne and walk-in shelter ; 
Individual, group, and family counseling; 

AdVocacy^for youth with the courts and other social services ; j 
An inforroatipn.resource center for D.C. youth services ; 
Substance ahuse,^exual and personal counseling ; . 
Outreach services for youth still with their families ; 
Aftercare followup after youth leave^theprogram ; 
Medical, legal, vocational, and educatl(ifral resources ; 
Food, clothing, and sheUer. '~ — 
For more information, or to make a referral, contact Augustus i^Bmith, 
Program Coordinator, (202) 462-1516. • 

Independence 'Road 

Address: llO! West Virginia Avenue NB., Washington, D.C. 20001, entrance: 
1006 Florida Avenue NE. 

Many older homeless youth lack the jbasic educational, social, and employment 
skills necessary to compete in today's job market. Independence Road was 
"created to assist youth in developing these skills and to help them live 
independently. This program provides youth with : 
Educational and Job skills training ; 
Assistance in finding ansubsidized work and housing; 
Participation in weekly youth group meetings ; 
Financial assistance, indudingr scholarships, loans and stlpeudi! ; 
Follow-up support services ; 

An emphasis on individual responsibility and" decisionmaking ; 
An opportunity tp' gain the skills and self-respect all young people need. 
, ; For more information, or to make a referral, contact Susan Herriman, Program 
Coordinator, (202 ; 89^1400.^ . 

. ^ Biaterlal labmltted by program.' ' 
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FLOKIOA 

Interface^ , ' * ^ ^ 

Address; 1128 Southwest 1st ^venue, Gaines^ille^ Fla. 32G01;. Vicki Jarvis 
904-375-5090, , ^ 

Up to twelve youths can find shelter at Interface, a residential center locate^i 
in ail urban briclc house near the Univei^sity of Florida. l»arents ninst notify 
Interface of their consent within 24 hours; in such cases, ai)propriate 12 to 17 
year old youths will be admitted at any time for visits of seven days or less A 
local hiis line provides transi)ortation adjacent to the facility. Interface maintains 
a staff of 8 employees, twenty volunteers and two interns; finir employees hold 
masters degrees, while nearly all of the runaway workers have some colle^re 
experience. Most of their activities involve counseling programs, ^uch as 
individual, grtfup, family, employment, education, birth control and alcohol/dnj^ 
use programs, Kyen after leavfng. residents may still receive placement ^'n 
independent living arrangements, and individual, family, and groni) counseling 
The staff also conducts routine checks on the progress of departed residents nnd 
maintains an outreach program into minority communities. Throughout last 
year^ a> total of 185 runawhys came to Interface, with all finding lod^^ng 
these. 50 i)ercent returned home and 14 percent migrated to the streets, after the 
typical stay of two to three days. Begun three years ago. Interface now receives 
funds from the YDB and the United Way as weU as sponsorship frouj the Corner 
Drugstore, 

^ ^ — ^-^I NDIANA ■■' 

The Shelter . c . ^ 

oi^.TokP^ ^^^^ Lafayette Street, South Bend.'ind, '46G01^' Mary Poczik,- 

Up to ten youths aged between 12 and 21 can obtaia.group residen:ial housing 
at the Shelter, (Mily those yonths whose parents do not consent witliin 72 hours 
will not recolv.^ housing; all.other runaways can be admitted 24 hburs-a day for 
two. week lays. The Shelter lies in an urban neighborhood, easily a(cesslble by 
j.iiM I'our staff members, assisted by volunteers, counsel residents in both 
individual and grojip sessions. Other services, ranging from family. r.Mlucational, 
and employment counseling to aftercare counseling and independent living 
placements ane provided by the SoutirBend Youth Services Bureau, the j)rogranrs 
.sponsor. An outreach program also heli>s to publicize the Shelter within the 
community,- Nearly 44 percent' of the 82 runaways who visited ;lie facilily in 
1078r were sent by the courts or police, Self-referrals, schools, and welfare 
department accounted for the remainder. After stays that aven ged ten days 
apiece. 41 percent of the, runaways returned home and IC nercent nn back to the 
streets. The Shelter has treated youths since 1076. relying primirily on YDB 
grants, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Place Runajcay House 

^ Marlborough Street. Boston. Mass, 02215; iJjilan Jackson, 

017-536-4181. 

The Place Runaway House operates a group residential center with capacitv* 
for J2_youths in a urban, five stor>- brick building. Parental permission must be 
granted within; 72 hours, Xouths age<l 13 to 17 can stav at the shelter for a 
maximum of two weeks. The house is well served by pui)Hc trafisportatioii and 
will admit clients at any hour. At the Place Runaway House, a residenV-ran 
receive individual, group, family, psychiatric, birth cont-ol. alcohol and dnig 
use, and health care counseling, -wl^ile personal coun.seling can be obtained 
after the client's departure. A staff of 13 employees and 18 vohmteers also perform 
informal outreach talks'in the community and media, conducts a 24 hour hotline 
and drop.in counseling, and provides legal services and referrals. Over half of 
the 750 runaways who visited the center la,st year had been referred by 
themselves or friends. Five hundred of these youths lodged at Place Runaway 
House Xo^ an average of six-and-a-half days; most either returned home (34 
r*ercent). or found alternate placements (42 percent) after their release, though 
15 percent left without' resolving their prohleuis. The Place Rnnftway House has 
housed runaways since 1007 and is sponsored by Project Place and funded by 
YDB and Title XX, " "'""'^ 

MISSOURI 

Youth Emergency Service 

. Address;. 6810 Washington Avenue, University City, Mo, 03130' Judv C 
Piersbn, 314-802-1334. * 
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Youth Emergency Service operates an urban center providing 12 to 18 y^ar 
ol(W with flhort'term shelter. While Y.E.S. ordinarily stipulates that runaways 
may stay no longer than two weeks, indefinite extensions are granted when 
appropriate. In 1078 residents averaged 11 nights per stay, though three months 
visits have occurred in the past. Runaways up to age 17 miist^ furnish parental 
permission as soon as possible after Intake ; older clients will be admitted without 
restriction if the capacity of six boys and six girls has not been filled. The center 
is accessible to public transportation and available for intake 24 hours a day. 
Fifteen paid and 45 volunteer workers serve current residents with Individual, 
group, family, and psychiatric couns^ng plus medical examinations and health 

' care education. After their departure, former residents can receive counseling 
in Individual, family, and group sessions as well as placement in group and 
Independent homes. Volunteer attorneys offer free representation to residents 
while other staffers conduct talks in community groups, agencies and schools as 
well as a media outreach campaign. Of the 02 runaways Avho visited Y,E,S. In 
l'.>78, most were referred by municipal authorities such as courts, the police, and" 
Agencies, and 43 percent returned home aftei:wards. Established iu 1969, the 

-Y.E.S. program Is funded largely by YBB and the United Way, with supplemental 
nid from Title XX, CETA and the state Criminal Justice Planning Agency. 

Youth in Need, Ino. 

Address; 529 Jefferson Street, St. Charles, MO 63301; Sue Schneider, 314- 
724-7171. 

Youth In Need can shelter 13- to 17 year olds for up to two weeks In a two story 
house. Should the parents provide oral consent within 24 hours and. written ap- 
proval \yithln 48 hours, any appropriate runaway will be housed, assuming that 
the capacity for six youths has not been filled. The center lies in a siiburbari 
neighborhood not served by bus. Youth in Need will, admit clients at any hour. 
Once entered, residents can receive Individual, group, family, ixarent education, 
birth control, health care, and alcohol and drug use coupi^eling. After leaving 
former clients can obtain Individual and family counseling, recreational and 
educational services, and foster home placements from the 14 paid and 30 volun- 
teer workers. Such activities as workshops, si>eaker's bureaus, and out-cllent 
counseling round out the program. In' 1978, Youth In Need accommodated 150 
runaways, for an-average stay of nine days apiece. Of these youths, half were 
seif-referred and 20 percent were sent by courts. NArly 55 percent of the real* 
dents, returned home afterwards while 5 percent resumed running. Grants from 
YDH, various state agencies, CETA and the United Way help finance the fa- 
cility, first opened in 1974. 

NEW YOBK ^ . - 

Covenant House — Under 21 

Address: 260 West 45th Street (and 692 Eighth Avenue), New York, NY 
10036 Father Bruce Hitter, 212-354-4323. 

Under v21 operates an extensive variety of group residential and private 
foster homes throughout New York City, Within the Times Square area of 
Manhattan, two short term crisis centers offer one to seven days of shelter to 
an unlimited number of youngsters. In addition. Under 21 operates ten other 
group homes in Manhattan and Staten Island. Each home is sex restricted 
and can accommwlate ten runaways at any time. Tiie center requires only 
that clients he no older than 21. Otherwise, any youth is eligible for an unlim- 
ited pei^od (»f shelter. Both local mass transit and national bus and rail tei 
niinals are immediately accessible to the center, which conducts intake 24 hours 
a day. From the largely black and Hispanic staff of 20 employees and ten 
volunteers, residents can receive Individual, group, ifamlly and emptoyment coun- 
seling and emergency and^ regular medical serviced. Aftercare clients can ob- 
tain individual and family^ 'counseling, and employment and recreational serv- 
ices. In additi(m to placements in foster, group or^ independent housing, £treet> 
workers continuously publicize the program and counsel youths throughout the 
Mittown area. An estimated 5,000 runaways visited the program In 1977 and 
1978, 76 percent of whom were black or Hispanic. Most residents returned to 
4 the streets after spending aa average of one week at Xhe sb^lter. Less than 10 
percent returned home. Begun In 1969 by the Covenant House, Under 21 
relies on YBB and state and municipal grants. ■ \ 

OfJE Community Youth Program (Crash Had) *\ 
-^Address: 2021 Grand Concourse,' 3ronx, NY 10453; Claire Ha man, 212-299- 
^1980. . - \ 
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ao^lZ7tt n^\^T^'^^^ "'i '° "-unnways with shelter In a large ground 
, noor apartrotnt. As long as the imreiits glvo their Dernilssion aMt iln 79 iw..,ro 

•« Pad's aftercare services ?e nXd\n inH.^f T Wiile the Crash 

■ ^b^a-Lclnldid^^Unl^^^^^ <1« percent), al 

^ Sam oS in 1972^ ^'^^ Hnanpe^^the 

^-Independence House 7 

«in^I^,i;,A°^P^' 27th Street. New Yo^rk. N-Y 10001; Bill Peck o,o_o79_744o 

^nH l,nnn"^°^"' penolsslon Is not required. Services provided include iiSlWdu&^ 
and group co.insellug as well as employment and etlucationa" co„ ,eilnc VffP^ 

Project Contact 

21M3^Vo^'^ ""^ ^'"^"^ N '10009: Madelyn McDonald. 

Runaway Youth Coordinating Council 

Foundid KSe"" ml''Z^"''"'''''"^.' ^^^'^ = J''^' I^nx: 516-18'9-6066. 
placeri3 to 20 year oW r, SL^v27''7 y""'^. Coordinating Council currently 

the actual number of runaways who can> housed aid th^ir Iengt^!r,f s^fy vaH^^^ 
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witli ^aily circumstances. The Council offers residential and aftercare programs 
featuring individual, family, and group counseling sessions conducted by the 
s$>ven i)erson staff. In addition, staff members will prbvide advocacy for those 
youths appearing in family court and outreach into schools and community 
agencies. KIghty-eight runaways came to tlie Council in 197«, most having l)een 
sent hy eoniniunity ha.sed organizations (41 percent) or themselves (26 percent). 
After stM.v.s averaging three nights per youth, 3H i)ercent of the runaways re- 
turned to their families. 34 percent found alternative placements, and 10 percent 
ran l)afk to the streets. The Council is funded by YDB with further support from 
it« sponsor, the Nassau County Youtli Board. 

Town of Huntingion Youth Bureau Sanctuary Project - 

.^o^^^^^^' ^^^^ Avenue, Huntington, N.Y. 11743; Sandra Booth, 510-271- 

The Sanctuary Project can place youths 18 and under in any of 31 private foster 
homes for stays lasting up to two weeks. For runaways younger than 16 parental 
consent must be provided immediately; otherwise, any yfixiih not characterized 
by substance abuse or eitreme emotional insecurity will be admitted on a 24* 
hour basis. While 32 homes, run by 29 married couples and three single parents 
are licensed to shelter ybuths, the actual number of runaways who can be ac- 
coMjmodated on.any given day varies with the particular availability of families. 
Six employees, assisted by seven volunteers, offer current and former resident^, 
individual, group, family, and parent education coinisellng as well as placements 
in indei)endi»nt living. Other coun.seling"services. Including employment and edu- 
cational programs, are provided by the TOwn of.Huntington Youth Bureau the 
sponsoring-agency. The staff operates a 24 hour hotline and a prevention pro- 
gram taught to parents in schools and assigns adult volunteers to work with 
youths. Mo.st of the 250 runaways who visited the Sanctuary Project in 1978 were 
female. Over t.wo-thirds of the runaways returned home and less than 9 percent 
left for the streets. The Sanctuary Project, opened in 3976, Is funded by YDB, 
CETA, and NeWvYork State. 

\ ' OKLAHOMA ' 

Cherokee Xation Xouth Shelter r , ^ 

Address: P.O. Box 913, Stilwelfi OK 749G0; Martha Vaughan, 918-774^-7091 
Opened in 1979, the Cherokee Nation Yf uth Shelter is a project of the Cherokee 
>ation Youth Services agency, It provides housing for 12 youths In its shelter 
lotattHl in a small town. ^Vny runaway age 17 or.under can be adm'ltted at any 
tinu» of day or night. Either parental or court permission is required for the 
youths to remain at shelter. The maxfmum length of stay is 30 days Services 
provided include individual, group, and family counseling as well as parent an^ 
health care education, and alcohol or drug use counseling. Aftercare services in- 
clude coun.seling and recreation. The sheker's outreach program develops com-' 
munity contacts to identify potential clients and inform the community about the 
program. The staff eon.si.qt8 oMl fuU-time members of whom seven are Indian. 
About half of the shelter's funding comes from YDB and half from Title XX 
funds.- 

TEXAS 

The liridffe Kmerpcncv Shelter ^ T 

-oi^^ln^J^"* WHson Boulevard, San .Antonio, TX 78228; Mike Lyon, - 
<o(>w29.}. ' \ . '[ . 

The Bridge Emergency Sbeltet. an affiliate of Youth Alternatives. Inc.. accom- 
modates up to 20 youths in an urban group residential dormitory. Any runaway 
aged n to 17 whose parents agre^ within 24 hours can obtain 30 days of lodging 
so long as the 20 l)ed capacity has not been filled. Housed In a fftrmer military 
academy, close to bus lines, the 'facility will admit clients around the clock: 
tTiu^ available to Residents at the Bridge are Individual, group, 

;ft^J,\"" fi"^^'"S,"J ^1? ^^"^^ counseling, medical examinations, and health 
cftre (ducation. The 19 person stafi; and four volunteers will also conduct indi- 
vidual and family aftercare counseling sessions.; Approximately 60 percent of 
t ie^staff came frop minority ^groups, matching 62 percent among the 1978'- 
<;lientele..Two hundred fifteen nmaways, housed for ^tays averaging 13 to 17 
days, yisfled the facility in 3978. Of the.se. 60 percent came froi?^fhe Probation 
Department while the Youth Services Project referred another 20 nercent Si^i^^^ 
se<p,ently 62 percent of all residents anoved . to group homes 25 per^^^^^^^ 
home, and .'J percent retnrne<l to the^street.s.* Funding for the program o^n«J in 
1976, comes from YDB, USDA, CETA, andthe United Way. P^^^^**"^ 
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_. „^ „ WASHINGTON 

The Shelter Runawav Center 
032^^^ ' WalUngfOrd Avenue Xo«h. Seattle. WA 08103 ; PatTlvlan. 20&- 

' o„^!'^,f^^''f,'' Center offereshort-term houslnff for up to six runawaU 

ohf^in ^h-" ""'^t be obtained within 24 hours youths can 

^n? " o5T '"^""^ ""^^ '°*'elnB m the'former slhRle family home- Intake 
^.^nfn A^T fH" the center Is located In an urban area Imm^lately 

t^r workpr« ^.'^ n^^; 1"*°?'^ ^be services provided by the 20 pald.and 25 volun- 
teer workers are Individual, group, and family counseling for residential and 
afjercare clients plus placements In a 30 day foster linme program M selected 
community sites, outreach workers offer counseling, advocacy? Information and 
ShSfn ?n7R'^' ^'"'ll" '^•"•"■Irds Of the 270 runaways X came to tSe 

IT n. f on^^ ^.f.^ '^"^'^ ' "'^y "■^'•e treated by -a staff that features women In 

•seh^" or /r?e.^f i"„H Vh^'°'''f/'''^ °' ^^'^ ^'"^ rXrr^ hy them ' 

5!,mo in and the. welfare department accounted for another '0 percent 
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Appendix F 
Homeless Youth Prograu Interview—- New York 

' PROGRAM p COKJACTp AND DATE 

Approximate number of homeless youth contacting agency in one year : 
Percentage of males females 
Average age of males females p 
Ethnicity : Percentage of Black * Hispanic WbU>« 
Place of origin : v ' * 

New York City /State 

Out of State (U.Sk. Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands) 
Living situation'-prior to contacting program : " 
Percentage from : ' 

home * 

relatives 

friends/street ) ■ 

placement (foster care,. etc.) ^ 
Parental living style : * » v , 

Percentage of intact (i.e. two original parents) o "** 

Percentage of single parent (i.e. one parent and i>ossible "friend") : 
Percentage of step-parents (i.e. natural parent and other active parent) : 
Educational performance level of youths: 
Percentage of youths with medical problems : 

major types: 
Percentage of youths with legal problems : 

major types : > 
Percentage of youths having had prior counseling (mental health, school, pro- 
bation, family) : . . ' 
Estimated number of homeless youths city-wide : 

Trends or changes (re: homeless youth, societal conditions, attitudes towards 
youth, problems of youths In general)* : / > ^ 
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Pabticipaitts Coupling Pbpgkai£ Interview Form— New York 

Bronx Psychiatric Childrens Center— Dr. Ruth PowelL 
Covenant House— Stephen Torkelson. 

. Department of Correction, City of New, York — Alphonso K. Ford. 
Division for Youth, State of New Yo.ic-^erald Foster. 

Educational Alliance, Project CONTACT— Ted Butler,- Hilda BUnco, Fred 
Boss. ' . ^ 

Emergency Shelter, Inc. — Rev. Leonard A. Schneider. / 
Group-Li ve-In-Experience — Sister Lorraine ReiUy. 
Hot Line Cares — Rafael Flores. / ^ n 

Independence House — William Peck. 

Mayor's Office of Service Coordination, South Bronx Unit— Edward Johnson" 
and David Mitchell. . . ' 4( 

New York State Council of Voluntary Child Care Agencies— Joseph B. Gavrin. 

New^ York State Department of Social Services, Office of Case Intake and 
Management^Rolf Mayer. f 

Runaway Unit, Youth Aid Division, Police Department, City of New York—' 
Officer Warren McGlnnls; • . * 

Runaway Youth Coordinating Council— Pat Walsh Bambino. 

Sanctuary — Sandy Booth. 

Spofford Juvenile Center— Maurice Nixon. 

TheDcpr — A Center of Alternatives — Julia Glover. 

Travelers AidAxdety of New York— Victor De Santi. / 

^ (117 ) . . . 
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Bronx Gang InteUlgence Unit, Youth Aid Division, PoUc« Department^City 
of New. York— Sgt H. Craig Collins, Supervisor in Command. 

Bronx Psychiatric Chlldrens Center— Dr. Richard FInebcrg, Director of Re- 
search, Project, Violent Offenders; Dr. Ruth Powell, Chief of Adolescent Serv- 
- ices ; VirglUo Alamar, Street Interviewer, Counselor. 

Claude Brown, Author, Children of Bam, Manchild in the Promised Land. 

Center for Family Life in Sunset Park, Brooklyn, New York— Sister Mary 
Paul JanchilL 

Cherokee Nation Youth Shelter, Stillwell, Oklahoma— Martha Vauehan. Execu- 
tive Director. - . 

COMITIS Runaway/Time-Out Program, Aurora, Colorado— Barry Lawson, 
Assistant Director. 

Community Alternative Residence Project (Nassau County)— Phobe Altmlner. 
Counselor. ' ~ ' q 

Community Service Society of New Yotk— Theodore G. Hackman. Project 
Planner/Project Administrator. ' 

Covenant House (Eighth Avenue and 44th Street— mid-Manhattan)— Father 
Bruce RItter, Executive Director: Stephen Torkelson; Supervisor, Under 21. 

Department of Correction, City 6f New York— Alphonso K. Ford, Assistant 
CommJssioner; Dorothy Hudges, Janl^^ L. Jeffers, Harold S. Wildsteln, Correc- 
tional Institute for Men; Brother Timothy MacDonald, Chaplain. .Adolescent 
Remand jCenter. 

Diogenes Youth Sendees, Sacramento, Calif omia— Marie Marsh. Executive 
Director. . • ' 

^Division for Youth, State of New York— Gerald Foster, oReglon TV, Regional 
Director ; aamuel Levine, Director, Centralized Services. 

Pyramid House, Bronx, New York— Thomas Wills, Director. 

T^on S^ool, Amsterdam, Ne# York— Frank FlUpelU, GUnicftl Director; Mag- 
gie Smith, Coordinator, Cedar Cottage. . 

-Economic Development CJonndl of New York City— Peter Ck>mmeau. Research 
Project, Truancy in PubUc Schools. ^ 

Educational Alliance, Project CONTACT (Lower Hast Side— Manhattan)— 
Robert Meltrt^r, Project Director ; Ted Butler, Administrator ; Fred Ross, CUnlcal 
Director ; Hilda Blanco, Research Analyst 

Emergency Shelter, Inc. (St Mark's Place— Lower Manhattan)— Rev. Leonard 
A. Schneider, Executive Director. . . 

Group-Live-In-Experien<ie (Bronx)— Sister Lorraine Rellly, Executive^ 
Director. • 

Hot Line Cares (Bast Harlem-^Manhattan)— Rafael Flores, Executive . 
Director. . ^ ' _ 

Independence House (West 27th Street— Manhattan)— William Peck. Execu- 
tive Director. ^ 

Interface, Gainesville, Florida— Yicki Jarvis, Executive Director; Connie 
Hartsock, Counselor. • 

Mayor's Office of Service Coordination— South Bronx Unit- Leroy Archlble, 
D^iel Ferguson, Samuel Irlzarry, Edward Johnson. David MitchelL Josenh 
Washington, Youth Outreach Workers. , ^. c»*^ 

Middle Earth Switchboard (Nassau (bounty)— Joel Flax, Executive Director. 

Montiflore Hospital, Bronx— Dr. Joel Feiner, Department of Psychiatry. 

National Network of Runaway Youth Servlces-^Stephen E. Rorke. Executive 
Director. a 

National Runaway Switchboard, Metro-Help, Inc., CJhicago, lUInois— Cynthia 
Myers, Executive Director. 

New York State Assembly, Standing Committee on Child Care— Richard 
Blume, Program Director. 

(U8) 
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New York State Coalition of Alternative Youth Services — Gas Potter. 
New York State Council of Voluntary Child Care Agencies^-Joseph B. Gavrin, 
Kxecutive Director. 

New York State Department of Social Service8->Office of Case Intake and 
Management;--Holf Mayer, Program Administrator; Catherine Best, Liaison; 
Bmery Gross, Assistant 

Place Runaway House, Boston, Massachusetts — Russell Frank, Bzecutive 
Director. 

Police Etepartment, Oity of New York — Captain Robert J. McQowan, All Bronx 
Precincts. < . 

Runaway Unit, Youth Aid Division, Police I>epartment, City of New York — 
Officer Warren McGinniss. ' 

Runaway Youth Coordinating Council (Nassau County) — Pat Walsh Bam- 
bino, Project Coordinator ; Jerry McCaffery, Counselor. 

SAJA, Washington, D.O.—Dodie -Butler, Kxecutive Director; Ken Atkinson, 
Director, Social Services; Sue Uarriman, Program Coordinator. 

Sanctuary ( Suffolk County)— i^nUy Booth, Project Coordinator. 

Shelter Runaway Center, Seattle, Washington — Pat Vivian, £3xecative Di- 
rector. , ' 

Special Services for Children, Human Resources Administration, City of New 
York— Beverly Sanders, Assistant Commissioner; Ron Curylo, Special Assistant 
to Director of Direct Child Caro:$ Emanuel Fox, Director, Field Services ; Miriam 
Lerner, Office of Program Planning; Olivia Tartakow, Deputy Director, Office of 
Program Planning. 

Spofford Juvenile Center,. Department of Juvenile Justice — Maurice Nixon, 
Executive Director. « 

Suffolk County Youth Bureau — Anthony Romeo, Executive Director. 

Alan SnHsman, Author, The Rights of Young People. , 

The i». age Emergency Shelter, San Antonio, Texas— Richard Grant, Director, 
Social Services. 

The Door— A Center of Alternatives (Sixth Avenue and 18th Street — Man- 
hattan)— Julia Glover, M.S.W., Director, S.O.S. 
, The Shelter, ISouth Bend, Indiana — Bonnie Strycker, Executive Director, South 
,Bend Youth Services Bureau ; Mary Poczik, Program Director. 
4 Towner House, Tucson, Arizona — Judy Williams, Executive Dii-ector. 

Travelers Aid Society of New York— Victor De Santi, Director,, Professional 
Services. 

Ken Wooden, Author, Weeping in 'the Playtime of. Others, ' 

Youth Boarrd .City of New York — Tom Hemans, Executive Director; Jane 
Robinson, Coordinator, Runaway and Homeless Youth Programs. 

Youth Development Bureau Administration for Children Youth and Families — 
Caroline Croft, Director, Runaway and Homeless Youth Division. 

Youth Emergency Services, University City, Missouri— Judy Pierson, ^ecu- 
tive Director. 

Youth in Need, SL Charles, Missouri— Sue Schneider, Executive Director. 
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Appendix H 

HoMBLMs Youth Ouent iNTKamw-THB Doo&--Nkw York 

First Name r''^"—;;r 1^--- 

Where are you from? ®® Ethnicity 

Where are you llTlngr now? 

How long have you been there? 

vVho are you living with? 

Where else have you been living? 

How are you getting your food ? 

How are you supporting yourself ? 

rroSoC?) ''"""'"^ '° employment?) (Ever sn^ 

How did you hear ahout this program? 

wh^?^'fir*^u?° program can help yon? O 

What other things do you think you need? 
What else did you hope to find here? 

How long have you been on your own? 
How do you feel about being on your own ? 

Is there anything you like about living on your own? 
What do you see for yourself in the future ? 

What do you think the people in Washington should know to beSt help you? 

. ' (120) 
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1 Appendix I * 
he following chart represents a comparison of the legal status of youth, 
'jdlng restrictions due to atates' Jightsjind parental consents In California, 
Illinois, New York and Texas.* TIichg four States were chosen for examination 
because of their wide regional spreod and dense populations. It Is assumed that 
In neavlly populated States a corresijondlngly high concentration of youth woulrt 
he found. The chart serves to Illustrate the difficulties homeless youth- encounter 
in their attempts to establish independent living arrangements or alternative II/a- 
styles. 

\ ■ 

•Sources : Herbert Wilton Benser. JD. The Legal Status of Runaway Children. (Report 
prepared for the Office of Youth Developiaont, Offlce-of Human Development. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare.) WaHlilnffton, D.C. : Educational Spt* roa Corporotlpn, 
1075. 'Alan N.' Sussman. The Rights of Y^iing People. An American Civ iiiberties Union 
Handbook. New York, Avon Bo->kB. 1077. 
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National Hunaway 8wiToiinoARi>-1078 State Bueakdownb 

Tlils report' Is haHCd upon 18,786 of the nearly 125,000 cnlla received on the 
Natloiinl Runaway Switclibonrd lines durlnjc 1078 and is 4}uppleni(»ntnl to the 
" informntion contnlned In the "Data Report 1078'' puhllshed by Metro-Help, Inc., 
oporntors of the National Runaway Switchboard service. Copies of this study are 
available from Metro-Help, Inc., 2210 N. Halsted St., Chicago Ih 00014. 

Column "A" lists the percentaRo of calls that originated Inrthe state noted; 
column **B" lists the percentage of calls tallied by the home state of the youth 
(runaway, iwtontlal runaway, throwaway) In question. 

Stilo " A B state A * B 

Alabama 1.6 1.8 Nebraika..: : .9 , .5 

Alaika f .1 Nevada 7 .5 

. Arronfl-. : 1.3 I.I New Hampihire .3 .7 

Arkfniai 8 .9 NewMiey 3.5 4.2 

Ci 'fornle las 10. 1 New Mexico 5 .4 

Colorado 1. 1 1.3 New York 7.3 7.4 

Connecticut 1.3 1.6 North Carolina Ji.... 2.6 2.2 

Oelaware-.-j...-. . .3 .5 North Dakota... I .2^ 

Olitrlct of Columbia.. .6 .4 Ohio 4.7 4.6 

norlda : 7.4 6.9 Oklahoma. , 1.0 .8 

Geortli ^ 2.4 1. 5 Orefon .. 1.7 1.8 

Hawaii t .1 Penniylvania 6.1 5.8 

Wfho — .2 .3 Rhode Island 2 ,3 

llllnoli-.,.. 5.0 . 4.9 South Carolina .7 .5 

Indiana..., 3.8 4.1 South OakoU 4 .4 

lowi...ii '. 1.2 LI Tanneiiee 1.5 1.4 

Kanui - .7 .7 Taxai 6.5 6.1 

Kentucky . .9 .8 UUh 3 .3 

Loulilana 1.3 I.O Vermont . .3 .2 

Maine...;. .-. .6 .7 (VIrilnIa l;8 1.8 

Maryland. 1.6 2.0 Waihlniton .1.7 2.7 

Maiiaehuiatts 2.3 2.6 Wettvrnlnla .;8 .7 

Michlian 3.9 4.9 Wliconiln 2.3 2,6 

M nnesota- 1.2 1.4 Wyomlni ^ 2 .2 

MlfJliilppI .8 .9 Canada...-. t .2 

MiMourL — 2.7 2.5 Mexico t t 

Montana .3- ,3 

Note: The National Runaway Switchboard Is available, to young people 24 hre. a day, 7 dayt a week, tool free, 
at 800-62lr4000 (In llllnoli; 800*972-«004. All business calls are received on 312;92&-5854. 

Source: National Runaway Switchboard, Metro-Help, Inc. 2210 Korth Halited St, Chicago III. 60614. 

(S) 1979 Metro-Help, Inc. ; 

DATA REPOBT 1078 

During 1078, Metro-Help, Inc. continued operations on two twenty-four hour 
a day, seven day a week telephone youth service programs — the Metro-Help 
Chicago-area switchboard, In service since 1071, and the National Runaway 
Swtlchboard, In service since 1074. Each year, MetroHelp, Inc. releases a study 
oa a representative portion of the telephone calls received on each of these lines 
during the previous year. 

This study Is based upon 81,481 of the logged "signlflcant** calls received during 
1078. Not all signiflcant calls can be logged— during the busier half of the day 
(1:00 PM to 1:00 AM Chicago time) calls are coming In on a consistent basis 
and the volunteers staffing the lines often do not have the time to ask all the 
questions needed to fill outthe appropriate log sheets used for this study. Metro- 
Help, Inc. estimates It received 70,000 calls on Its regional service lines and 
upwards of 135,000 calls on Its National Runaway Switchboard lines In 1078. 

"Non-slgnlflcant" calls are those In which no services were rendered. Prank 
and *'phantom" calla (where the Individual says nothing) are also deemed -'non- 
slgnlflcanf . ^^ 

^ ■ (124) 
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Motro-Iiclp Hegional Service 

Coinpnrint; the 1078 stntinticH to thOHO compiled in 1070, the Motro-ricl|> regional 
Hervicie notc<l a 70 i)ercent increase in signltleant calls. Furthermore, the average 
length of these calls increnHCCt by lU percent to nearly 17 minutes each. 

The tyi)es of protiloms (llscusscd on tho reghuml lines sliowed markedfChangeH. 
when compared to 1070 statistics. Child nhuso calls increased by 233 percent, aki 
ovorwhelmlnK growth. Hniw relntPd eallH Increased by 3(>7 percent, and calls 
involving M)xual concerns and eniotloiml concerns iucreused by 20 percent and 
ISpercenbfespectlvely. , 

On the down side, pregnancy rehited calls decreased by 40 percent, medical 
situati(m calls decreased by 28 ixircent and drug related calls decreased by 16 
t)orccut. 

Whereas the drug relatcil calls did go down, there were nmrked changes in the 
types of drugs disciisHCd on the Mctro<IIclp rcghmal lines. Inauirics concerning 
marijuana und related substances increased by 127'perccnt, in large part due to 
the paraquat poisirming scare. Calls concerning the alcohol and psychedellcs 
families of drugs increased 32 iwrcent and 22 iHjrcent repectlvgly; the service 
received 41 iMjrcent fewer calls concerning analgesics and 23 peYcent fewer calls 
concerning depressants. The percentage of calb) concerning ' stimulants and 
various drug combinations held steady. 

When loolcing at certain si>eclflc drugs, the service noted a 41 percent increase 
In calls' concerning PCP and a 54 percent decrease in calls concernlngiieroln. 

Kational Runaway Stvitohboard 

Some Interesting information comes out of a comparison of 1070 and 1978 Na- 
tional Runaway Switchboard statistics. As with the regional service, the averj^ge 
length of call increased. In this case by 13 percent to a fraction more than 14 
minutes each. Calls from youth service agencies across the nation Increased by 
158 percent, calls from parents of runaways Increased by 77 percent and calls 
from friends of runaways (and throwawaj;s) increased by 05 percent. These 
various categories still account for a fraction of NUS calls, however, as nearly 
77 percent of all signilic»ant calls received on these lines In 1078 were from 
people calling on behalf of their own problems. 

Metbo-Help Regional Service — 1978 
Number of calls in aiudVf 12,696; length of call {minutes) mean, 16.8; mode 5 

[In percent] 

Ago (years): . called 

Caller ab6ut 

5 . 0 .2 

0 . (t) (t) 

I - — (t) .1 

8 . . (t) .1 

» (tj .1 

10 ^ .2 .2 

11 — .3 .3 

12 — — 6 .7 

13 . . 1.0 1.8 

14 — - - 2.5 3.1 

15 _ 3.9 4.8 

16 : — _ 4.3 5.0 

17 - - 1 - 0.0 6.9 

18 - - - « 5.1 5.4 

19—— L — - _- 4.2 4.0 

20 - 4.8 5.0 

21 _ _ 4.3 4.5 

22 - - 5.2 5.1 

23 — — — 5.0 4.9 

24 . 5.7 5.4 

25 - - ^ - 5.0 4.6 

26 - - 4.0 3.9 

27 - 3.6 3.2 

28 - 4.5 4.1 

29 - -! 2.8 2.7 

80 - - 3.3 8.1 

31-40 - - 13. 8 12. 1 

41-50 1 — 5.6 4.2 

61-60 - - — — 2.6 2.0 

61+ - 1.2 1.2 
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Afiro of 6aIIer (mode). * 

:----"> J 

Male.. - — jfg 

Problems oxpreaned : - - ^ 

Emotional concernB qo a 

Drug reUted.. ' 

Family problems I. 1^7 

Housing — 

Sexuality : _ 

Medical .. " 

Pregnancy relatedl!:!!!™!!'!™!!!!"!" *: " 5' 5 

Bape — . f-;^ 

Cblld abuse - 

Other . J-g 

Caller locaUon : - — " " 

Cook County . 

DuPage County : o 2 

Uke County, lU. 2 . tn 

WIU County ^-2 

Kane County . . T" 3 

Downstate lUlnola. . II.I™ " *i 

^ » McHenry County \ ' 1 

Kankakee County .mriirm"!! " (t\ 

Indiana . . . ' }»( 

Person w^io called: • . ^ '> 

^ Own problem 82. 0 

' Friend \/lth probto.. . . 2^2 ^ 10 8 

. • Parent ; II.I.IIIIIZIIIIZIII 8*. 2 

Agency . I...ZIIIHI ■ 8.0 

Age of called about (mode). ^ 17 

Sex of called about : "'"percent 

female . 5^.0 

Male . . „ ; . ^ ^ .48.4 

Typesof drug» discussed (groups) : 

Alcohol ...... ..... 16.8 

Analgesics . II-IItI"ZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIjII is! 0 

Drugs In combination \ ^ lllllllllllllj 13*7 

Marihuana 2 r IIII.IZjIIII 13.2 

Depressants ^ . , IIIIZI.II 12.1 

Psyched ell ca II.,"!!"" 11! fl 

Stimulants ^ . " ^ ^"2 e.6 

Inhalents . IIIIIIZZZIIIIZ'H" .9 

Other . 1. ZZZZ. ZZ 12. 1 ' 

Specific drugs discussed : 

Alcohol ^ 15. 8 • 

Marihuana . .12.9 

POP — : . . 7.0 

Heroin , , 7.3 

.Librium 1 3. 3 

Methadone ^ . 2.4 

LSD ... . ^ . 2.1 

Alcohol with nonba>*blturat«i..£ 1 . 1. 6 

Alcohol with barbliAjiates - . 1.5 

Oocalno 1 ■ 1.6 

Thems heard from more- young people who were thrown out of their homes 
by their parente or guardians. Calls from these "throwaways" Increased by 33% 
during tf^e past two years. . ; : r 

The Increait calls from agrencles was mirrored by an,lncrease In calls from 
young people who were staying with agrencles at the tlm^ of .'(intact— these calls 
Increased by 69%. More significantly, the National Runaway Switchboard heard 
'rom 12% fewer young people who were "on the road" fat time of contact 

When breaking down the differences In problems discussed between 1970 and 
and 1 1978, one notes a marked Increase In child abuse calld'on the NRS, as seen 
also; on the regional lines. Here child abuse calls Increased by 100%. The only 
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oth«r category showing a algnlflcant^lrtcroAso was soxunl concern! (excluding 
raws and pregnancy) ; this category registered a 00% Incroaso. 

The percentage of calls concerning housing problems decreased by 82% ; It Is 
clear runaways contacting the NRS have become more efficient In nnding accept- 
able places to stay, Calls concerning rape held steady during this two year period, 
medical problems showed a slight decrease as emotional concerns, family dlffl* 
cultles and drug related calls all showed slight Increases. 

National Runaway SwiTonBoABi>--1078 

Number of oallt in itudy, iBflBS 
[loPerMDtl 

. • « Oall«<t 

Age (years) : O^lUr dtout 

6 ... it) (t) 

6 (t) (t) 

7 (t) 0.1 

8 (t) (t) 

0 . ........ . (t) .1 

10 .2 .2 

11 , 8 .4 

12 . 1.1 1.8 

18 aO 4.(J 

14 0.7 11.4 

15 18.7 21.2 

16 22.8 25.0 

17 20.8 ,21.0 

18 , .— . 8.8 8.7 

iO I . 2.1 1.7 

. 20 I 1.5 1.1 

21 . 1.0 .7 

22 - .0 

28 .8 .4 

24 . - .8 .5 

25 I « 

26 .0 . 4 

27 -t. .0 .5 

28 . . J 4 

20 1 . .4 .2 

80 - .0 -8 

31-40 1 . 4.3 1.2 

41^ .-.r 2.8 .4 

61-00 . — .? •? 

61+ -4 .1 

Age of caller (mode) J J 

Age of called about (mode) 

Sex of caller: 

Female — r 



63.8 



Male I 1 — — ^2 



Sex of called about : 

Female 

Male: 



64.0 
86.0 



Length of call {nUnuiea ) , mean, UJ ; mode, 5 

Person who called: ^'mft 

Own problem 

Friend with problem • 

Parent/relative r — 

Agency — — — — — — — — — " 

Status of youth :* . ^ 

• Runaway — 

Tremnaway 



Throwaway — 



13.8 
8.6 
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Number of dnyn away ! 

1-a dajm 

4-7 dayg - 52,0 

a-14 dnya H 10,0 

15-21 days 14.8 

22 doya^i month n. o 

1- 2 montba " " 0. 7 

2- 8 montiii j.." 7.4 

JM> months..-.. J^' 4.2 

0 month 8-1 year 5. 0 

1- 2 years..! 1 7 

2- 8 year«..i. "/ — T - 1. 1 

/ " '4 

Mean .L " v -0"vt 

Median i 48.1 

Mode i-"iirrmi™rrr " — 

Problems expressed ; ^ ^ 

Housing..^ ' r«rrenl 

Family concerns^. imill'Iiri ^ 

Emotional concerns... I ' ^ 

Drug related.. 23. 4 

Sexuality Illirri 1^ 

Pregnancy; relate<l I""*!! " 2* ? 

Child abuse " 2. 0 

Medical .i I. 2,0 

Rape ...i — . :::::::::::: - ^.j 

other ..j: ..IIIII S 

Number of timfs previously ran nwayl """""" " 

? - : R3,S 

* . J^^^ 

8 ::n : - 8 

4:: : I 0 2 

5 : : " — 4 2 

6 - - 2,4 

7 ^'"^ 

0 

11 to'"2oii™iiirzi™iii " - — 

2lto30...J ■ - 2.4 

, 81+ I-.:.::::::": ■ ■— 2 

Location at time of call: " ' 

With friends ^, o 

On the road I-I-II. in « 

With agency i::::":"" — " - Voft 

with relative. 

lilvlng alone _ ■ ■ ^ " " «'o 

oth«r i"iii:riiir:"":iii:i::::":::i" 2. 7 

..fSL"^°'fu*"f?'f?'^"?'U®''"*^'"*"«^ Metro-Help. Inc. the Metro-Help regional 
service or the National Runaway Switchboard, write to the Executive Dlroctor, 

Hne T3"2f i^S^^ """''^^ °' ^^'^ 



1' » O 
i>0 



Taolk lO.'-^ReaBom for mkifiQ BdrvicM hv age ^ 



of youth 



4-10 vcftrH: 

No communication with 

parontn..w 

Emotional nogioct . 

Emotional problom— Youth- 
' Emotional prol)lom--Par- 

dnti 

' Parental conflict 

Phynicftl neglect 

Sibling rivalry 

Peer problomR 

Other problem— Youth 

11 yoar«S 

No communication with 

• parontfl 

Parents too striet 

Parental eonfliet , 

Emotional problem— Youth- 

. Qther problem—Parent . « v - 

Emotional neglect 

Aleohol problem— Parent — 
Emotional problem— Par- 
ent 

Other problem— Youth 

12 years: 

No eonlmunieation with 

parents.. 

Parents too striet 

Emotional negleet ---- 

Truancy ^ — . 

Emotional problem— Youth- 



Sibling rivalry. 



Fears physical abuse 

Other problem— Parent 

13 years: 

No eommunieation with 

parents... 

Parents too striet-. 

Truancy- 

Emotional negleet. -- 

Emotional problem — Youth- 



Sibling rivalry 

Bad grades--^ 

Parental eonfleit. 

Pushed-out of home.. 
14 years: 

No eommunieation 

parents 

Parents too striet 

Truaney <• 

"Emotional negleet 



01 
H 
53 

42 
42 

35 
30 
28 
28 
28 



01 
42 
42 
40 
38 
33 
32 
31 

28 
20 



430 
213 
181 
148 
147 
125 
119 
00 
00 
85 



1,355 
858 

1,516 
422 
364 
347 
337 
207 
200 
261 



with 



2, 077 
1, 054 
1, 144 
788 



of youth 



14 yearH"---Continuod 
Emotional probloni- 

Bad grades 

Sibling rivalry 



•Ybuth. 



Parental eonfliet. 

PuBhod-out of homo i 

15 years: 

No eommunieation , with 

parents 

Parents too strict 

Tniancy 

Emotional neglect • 

Emotional problem — Youth- 
Pushed out of home 

Bad grades.. .w 



with 



Parental eonfliet 

16 years: 

- No eommunieatioB 

parents 1 

Parents too strict 

Truaney 

Pushed out of home — 

Emotional negleet.. - 

Emotional problem— Youth. 



700 
B3fi 
612 
530 
•536 
524 



3, 772 
2, 480 
1,510 
000 
023 
864 
763 
746 
704 
655 



Independent living. 



Parental eonfliet 

17 years: 

No eommunieation 

parents — . 

Parents too striet..... 
Pushed out of home.. 
Independent living... 

Emotional negleet 

Truaney. --• 



3, 726 
2, 522 
1, 213 
1, 108 
1,045 
083 
717 
602 
685 
. 657 



with 



Parental eofifliet. 



prob- 



. Emotional problem.. 
18-20 years: - 

Independent living 

lems ---- 

. No eommunieation — Par- 
ents 

Pushed out of home 

Emotional problem. 

Parents too striet 

Other problem — Youth.. 
. Emotional neglect 



Other problem— Parent. - 
Girl/boyfriend problem... 



2, 178 
1,504 
1, 110 
013 
603 
522 
405 
372 
347 
205 



266 

231 
157 
147 
134 

105 
80 

.50 

48 



8ou^^*• Youth Develoornent Bureau. " Runaway and Other nomelesj Youth. Fiscal 1W8 Annu^ 
RSS^^Ton the R?naw^^^ Act" Administration for Children. Youth and Families. Qfflce oi Human 
Development Services. Department of Health. Education and Welfare. . 

. * ni^O) • 
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TABUfl 10 : Reoions for seeking %cr^Hce$ on<t rm$oni^ /or mt returning home 
. Heaion$ foneifking forvicet 

No communicaUon with parenti (14,811), 

Truanc/ (WM). f 

Bmotlonal neglect (4,250). 

Pushed oat (?^), 

Bmotlonal problem youth (4,060). 

Dfldgradea (2,720); 

Parental conflict (2,720), 

BIbling rivalry (2,700), 
Hea$on$ for not returning home * 
No communication with naronU (fl,4D0), 
Parenta too itrict (8,288), ^ ' ' 
Puahod out of homo (2,874), 
Emotional neglect (2,204). 
Emotional problem-youth (1,811). 
Truancy (1,400), ' ^ » 
Alcohol problem-paronta (080), 

ncnsoni for nemng Merviees ^ouTh 
No communication with parents (12,828). 
Parent* too strict (8^28), ^ ' ' 
Truancy (4,205), 
Emotional neglect (8,548). 

Pushed out (8,887), , ^ . 

Emotional problem-youth (8,216). 
Bad grades (2,867), 
Sibling rivalry (23t81), 
Parental conflict (2^220), 

RcMom for not returning home 

No communication with parenta (4.282) . 
V Parents too strict (2,608), ' 
nPushedoutof home (1,777), ^ 

Emotional neglect (1,630). 

Emotional problem-youth (1^0). 

Truancy (1,078), . \ 

Alcohol problem-parents (720). 

. HEPKAT YOUTH 

tcea9on$ for seeking 9ervice$ 
No communication with parents (2.488) 
Parents too strict (1,508), 
Truancy (000), 
Pushed out (868), 
Emotional problem-youth (850). 

Emotional iieglect (712). * ' i 

Independent living <548), 

Sibling rivalry (428). o , 

Reasons '/orno^ re^umifti^ ^me 

No communication with parents (1,258), 
Parents too strict (0.001). •* 
Pushed out (507), 
Emotional neglect (528)« 
Emotional problem*y6uth (475). 
Truancy (381), 



Emotional problem*parent (2;8J>v 
Alcohol problem*parent^r2(ynr 



FlBcal Ye&r 

Youta 

lucatSon 



Aptkkdix L 

iTCrPT.IUMULTt: MAtTBKATMIBlfT AND ALOOltOL 

••When my. father goti drunk, he beati me, My mother saye sho will do «ome- 
thlnic al>out It, but ahe never does. When you get alung agalnat walla, atepped on, 
then juat plain boat, lt*8 not funny. He teaae me, the way I look. I can't help It 
If I'm ugly. I can't get along with my parenta. \ thought about killing my«elf 
but lacaredmy dog won'teat^* ^ ^, ^ 

Thla quote la from a letter received by Dr, Erneat Noble, former Director of 
the National InaUtute on Alcohol Abuae and Aleohollam, which highllghU the* 
dramAtic relatlonahip between drinking abuae and child maltreatment 

Decauae problem drinking la the moat Identittable dauae of family atreaa result* 
Ing In child maltreatment, we have devoted a apeclal aectiem of thla atudy to early 
'identification and Intervention with the at*rt»k alcoholic parent. 

The Waabington Cehter for Addictkma in BoatQn Indicated that physical child 
abuRe occurred In 18 Percent of the famtllea with an ^Icohol ot opiate-addicted 
parent. Dr. Henry Kempe, a child abuse apedallat, haa determined that alcohol 
playan part in one-third of theae abua^caaea. ' ' 

The Waahlngton Center alao found algnlflcant emotional neglect .In its atudy 
of children from alcoholic homea. For example, becauae the alcoholic parent waa 
frequently put out of the houae, the children feared their own Eviction. "Many* 
of the children'^ drawlnga of the family aymbollcally included a pet that the. 
mother had gotten rid of becauae he was unmanageable or dirty." 

Other atudlea on children of alcoholic parenta have found them withdrawn 
(aince they can never ^e aure what behavior will be punlahed by their mercurial 
alcoholic parenta), unable to concentrate, and running a high rlak of developing 
emotional and behaviorial problemaaaAdulta. i 

Dr. Douglaa J. Beaharov, Director of the Office of Child Development, National 
Center of Chi<ld Abuse ahd Neglect, commenta that child otaltreatment Is often 
a aymptom of deep peraonal, psychological and social dyafun^tlon^' and that elco^ 
holism In many people can be characterised In the aan^e way. 

Margaret HIndman, formerly of the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol In- 
formation, Indicates that: *'Chlld abuaera are moat often described aa having 
a low fraatration tolerance, low aelf-eateem, Impulalvlty, dependency. Immaturity, 
severe depreaaion, problema with role reveraals, difficulty In experiencing pleaa- 
ure, and lack of understanding of the needa and abilities of Infiinta and chll* 
dren." Moat of ^heae same cbaracteriatlca are ahK> attributed to alqphollca. 
« With the relatlonahip between drinking and chlld-caring problema having been 
clearly establlshedi profeaalonala dealing with parenta on an aleohollam problem 
should also be identifying and intervenlngjn the unexpreaaed child maltreat- 
m^t problem. Similiary, when a ^worker la dealing with a child maltreatment 
problem, the unexpreaaed drinking problem ahonld alao be Ideatliied and dealt 
with. Neither, however, is occurring. 

*'Child kbiise la a peaaiblllty rarely mentioned even by thoae providing serylcea 
to chndren of alcoholic parenta," commenta Margaret HIndman, referring to alco- 
holism profeaalonala. Dr. Beaharov, meanwhile, with respect to child care work* 
ersi says : "Despite the aaaoclation between child abuae or neglect and alcoholism, 
there is aeldom an effort to address the alcohol problem apecifically fn dealing 
n'ith child abuse, even when the focua la on rahabllltation of the family." 

The CAS-NYCA study similarly found that the present condition exists because 
alcoholism counselors lack the akilla and knowledge to deal with child care prob- 
lems, and profeaalonala, in the area of child welfare do not know how to identity 
and motirate alcoholica and their families into treatment. 
, The 'difficulty of performing thla task is alBO a reaaon for Ita lack of practice 
to date^ The criaea of aleohollam and/or, child abuae are severe, requiring the 
counaelor to confront the parent over, an actlwhlcb the public, atlgmatizea. Thla 
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creates.ten? on denial and rationalization In the parent which the theranlst must 
overwme. To also confront the Just IdenUfled alcoholic or ahmngSnt ^^bo 
la emotional y fragile, on the unidentified abuse or alcoholism can b«"xDe^ed 
to Uicrease the tension between therapist and client. ' expected 

whiiilH 1 fi® "^"^ when the client Is stable enougli 

^lS\n^.:r^f^^^lTnl''^ ' counselor ?rSralr;Kl?^^ 

h„ii^^''inf.'ino'"'*'°'lK"''iS '8 the accepted therapeuUc model used by alco- 

holism dinlcs, on the theory that the marital, sexualVflnancIdl and other nitt 
lems either .wlU disappear after the drinking ends or canSbe trS 
^ODiSd S,'v -T.!"' Physical deterlorfuon cans^^VXholYsm Lu ? "e 
stopped quickly ; otherwise, the ability to solve other life problems wIU not even 

However, where a potential for child abuse exists and can exolode at anv 
Lermirsf ho^d or'? permanent physical and emotlSnal damS'^'n t ^e 
cnerapiat nwa olT ? And because of alcoholism's progressive deterloraH^^ nnn 
tile dilld welfare counselor seeking a permanent soluUon Ke U ^^^^^^ 
avoid (lealliigwlth a parent's drinking problem? u^e n is too lace 

The following cases from our^study Illustrate these polp.ts • 

uJ^^mIa"^ ^ "'^"^^s fractured her arm when dropped by 

addicted parents. Just after her first birthday she *'wflIkPH info n «infn^^^™« 

if ^t^r'^T' J'er ey^:^Stca^now%7DurIn?Sese 

X^'l parents^ Have,been In and out of rehabllitdUon programs Yet no 
facility has Intervened wl.th the parents over their chIld-MpIhgpr6b™m 

*="'f' ''^i""' were periodically beaten by thetf alcoholic 

fK'ff^^" ^I** °"'>' Hospitals. The beatings started ^oon after Wrth 

the nSotber says. Despite th^many warning signs displayed by S Mrents no 

Sm iunieS.""""' '''''' °° ParentlngTroblem^sXl^b^toe aC • 
>„?h»'' different casa, the alcohol-abusing parent admitted to'pfofesslbnals • "My 
father Is an alcoholic. I am afraid I will turn Into a parent llkf him H^ Zs 
mean to my mother and did not show much love." Thironrstatemen^'con Jns 
Child reaTlng!'"^ ^^' oe"'"' °° "««'«t"°<=e was off^ed X^'^i^renTa'^^^^^ 

. Alcoholism Is called a "family Illness." Likewise, It Is the family In crisis 
under stress, that Is^credlted as the basic cause of child malS:eataent. In short' 
SffaX% treat'eS!" '"^ " «Wld-raIsIng problem can be solvlSl un?ess tSe 

a^?^^Xit°±^^^f°^'}^l^''^ we^traln and educate professionals In the 
flelds of child care and alcoholism on, how to Identify and Intervene with the 
one probleni at ahnost the same time or soon after they.confrt.nt the' pTrSt on 
the other Issue, Lai«er agencies In the child care and alcohol fields also^ould 
have, a trained specialist available to work with these Identified parents 

A worker who use? the alcohollsm crisis aa a way for early Into^enUon In a 
problsni of child carfe may find less resistance than expect^ In atabstSf the 
11 cases of alcoholism and child maltreatment In the SnYCA s^udy ffie nar- 
""^1 .V'^,«>-,'o-»<^'^'""'« counseling Interviews, d^^p^ Wntal»con 
"Th?»^;l. f ? ' " '."^"J' to"-about what they were doing to their 
This ambivalence also has been found In prior studies. meir t-uiiuren. 

Despite the advanced alcoholism, for example, of one mother-on several'dlf- 
feren occasions she severely burned herself to Attract the atteVon of her bo' 
frleiKl-sho was able to say : "It Is not the things I d6, but the things I don't do 
^ ?X^" .^f,'"^ daughter to school on her first day there." 
_ With 10 mllUon alcoholics In the United States, 400,000 In New York City the: 
fallnre to use the confrontation over problem drinking as a way to also^dentlfy ' 
and intervene in chlldTnaltr^atment Is one society cannot afford! Similarly child 
care ageiiofe wIU never achieve the "correct" solution of a stable fa iS y for 
every child, unless they stop avoiding the drinking abuse Issue. Workers In both 

?a>m.,1fti"°K'^,"'M'"".''y unidentified problem? they are 

letting a time bomb walk out of their offices. • ; 



Appendix M 
Meeting THE Needs OF MiSTEDATED Youths 
- (By James Gartiarino)^ 

'*Tbe abuse of adt/lescents is a problem endemic to the institutioiuil uiid . . 
cultural structure 6f American life and is not an ephemeral phenomenon. 
The author pres&fts information and theories concerning such nbuse ns 
a basis for offering the best strategies to meet the needs of these youths." 

The current , medical, psychological, and social welfare establisUuients have 
delineated the mistreatment of children and adolescents as a discrete social 
problem. As well-defined public issues, the abuse and neglect of children are 
young, dating from the early 1960s. Moreover; only since the lOTOs have social 
service, professionals' and the public ''discovered*' the abuse and neglect of 
adolescents, although teenagers as well as children* have always been subject to 
mistrecrtment by their parents, guardians, and custodian's.^ BecauHe of the grow- 
ing concern for mistreated adolescents, social s<^rvice professionals now se^k to 
broaden the definition of mistreatment. They have raised Ihe following question : 
Under what circumstances and at what »tage of the life cycle Is one protected 
from mistreatment by law, custom, and practice? 

This article a tempts to -bring together, the factual information and theories con- 
cerning the mistreatment of adolescents as a basis for offering the best strategies 
to meet tbe needs of these youths, aged 12-18. Although this article is not u review 
of the liferature on thi? mistreatment and neglect of children (under Age 12), It 
refers to this literature as a basis for contrasting child abuse and neglect with 
the etiology and dj^namics of adolescent abuse. It not only deals with the various 
patterns of behavior by adults that harm reenagers but also dlsvusses the mis- 
treated adolescent's need for social service^. In this article the definition of mis- 
treatment includes physical assault, coercive sexual relations, and rejection. Al- 
though the evidence on sexual abuse is full of contradictory and inconsistent 
messages, it is clear that when sex Is coerced. It quali^es as abuse Siuiilarly, when 
f;motional privation (rejection) i3 Imposed, It has deleterious developmental con* 
t$>Miuences/ When sexual and emoti^££!9.V "ml^ase** dp not fall Into this detlnltlon 
'^f abuse, they are not discussed in tiiiB Article 

Factual information about the mistreatment of youths is linderdevelo^ied. Be- 
cause of this, social service isrofessionals lend to adopt their own hyix)theses when 
responding to the increasing public pressure to do something fcr and about these 
teena^'ers and their families. The relatively new awareness of adolescent abuse 
affords these professionals the chance to avoid some of the false starts, blind 
alleys, and misconceived programs that have plagued efforts to understand and 
deal with child abuse and. neglect. 

patterns of aliuse 

The mistreatinent of adolescents is ^ problem endemic to £he institutional and 
cultural structure of American life, liiot an ephemeral 4)hchomenoh. Patterns of 
abuse can be divided into, the following categories 

''James Oarbarino» Ph.D., is Fellow at the Center for the ^tudy of Youth Development, 
BovH Town. Neb. 

.^For di8cu;p9inQ::t ol^ how the abuse and neglect of ar^j^escents were ''diucovcred,'" see 
' Eli Newbei'ger a&d, Bich&rd Bourne, "The Medicalirdtion and Legaliuttloii of GhUd 
Abuse," American .Jonrnal of Ortbojp4ychiatry, 48 {October 1978), pp. 593-007; and 
Stephen Pfolil, "The Discovery of Child A>>nun.'' Sdcial Problems, 24 (February 1077)> 
pp. aiO-323. • 

> See Ronald P. Rohner. "They Love Me, They Love Me Not : A Worldwlde'^^tudy of the 
BfTectB of Parental Acceptance and Rejection'* (New Haven, Conn, : Humuu Kclutions File 
,Pre}4S,.1975). 

* Ira Lourie, "'family Dynamics and Abuse of Adolescents,** oapelr prcseuted at< the 
' Second International CongrGSB on Child Abuse and Neglect, London, England, tiupt 18, 
107£; and MoniCA Mahan. "Differentfui Diagnosis and Treatment Planniu>r in Working 
with Adolescent Abuse and Neglect,'* pp. 1-20, unpublished manuscript. Youth In CriflliV* 
Inc., Chicago, 1078. 
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Mistreatment that bcgfns with the onset of puberty 

Mistreatment that represents a change in the qualtlj- or form of nunishment 
tofeWnTtf ;ewTonW P""?Wng), a change in paSraffcc (ftom 

Mistreatment that is present only when the child Is in the "terrible twos " and' 
recurs when the youngster becomes an "ornery adolescent " '"""'^ ""'^ 

^„nh ^1^^®"' ""^'^ continues a pattern of abuse begun In childhood. 

^"^^^^ "i'^y represent special 'needs of clients and thus challenges to 
?^ln nnln^ P-^'^s "nals. The flrst three Imply' the existence of a cSt b^ 
tween parent and adolescent over the youth's behavior. The fourth pattern seenS 
to be a residual category that wlU gradually disappear now that early identified 
tlon and treatment of child, abusers are widespread, although this assSon 
may ,e unfounded because the rate of "cure" i4)rted by S who use coS 
rSriiw treatment approaches ranges betweS 30 and 70 percent • 

It appears that beoause many cases of child abuse are chronic a pattern of abuse 
continues during the youngster's adolescence. Furthermore arsoclSl serWcl 
agencies Improve their case-finding system for mistreafedado escent« IM 
risk f'^r'fn^Z'''' f." be placed m Institutional facilitit In S they'a e'^ 
risk for further m streatment. To prevent this risk, social service nrofessionnJa 
must devise and implement ways to serve these youth wuiout VnXuSzing 

_ According to Garbarino and his colleagues, the American Humane Association 
• has reported that adolescents are the victims in approximately onMhlrTof he 
?h."« 1''°''^ *° registries.' Moreover, the da?a gathered by 

^nXJL'^fof'""'? ^"PP*""' ^'•'^ ^^^^ by others that the mistreatment of 
adolescents Is not so strongly related to socioeconomic deprivation as is ttTe mls- 
reatment of children This view suggests that the mistreatment ofVdo^^^^ 
s about as prevalent m affluent areas as it Is In Impoverished areas In the latter 
Infants and young children are more likely than are adcflescente to be mistrSated 
st7er How?v«'?hi'„"hr T ^r''' '° aodaf and cono^c 

Ksa^'S'^eof^o^'^^^^^^^^^^^ compared with child abuse, seems to' 

In another study, Lourie has found that 50 percent of the mistreated cases in 
an affluent county Involve adolescents.' However, percentages remrt^ for a more 
representative^ metropolitan midwestern county almost replicate toe national 
^r^f^*^ ^^'''^ Association.' All suc^ percent^S Te 

8 -spect. of couree, because fn the eariy stages of developing a case-finding f^tem 
wJf '"7, tl'e number and pattern of reports by co^Sg IpS • 

if^H^^li-n?"!'"' programs aimed at making professionals and thrpubfic aware 
of adolescent abuse, as hds been the case in the area of sexual abuse 

'^^"^^ <^°ce™'"8 the mistreatment of adolescents are 
moot. Finding answers wlU require the same Investment In research tlmt has been . 
?hJo°if '° incidence patterns for the mistreatment of children Al" 

these Issues must be ^addressed In the context of what is known a^ut th? ela 
demlolop Of domestic violence and the adequacy of health care. Straul has 
found that some 15 percent of families In a nationally representdtlve sample en- 
or^a weanoni •'?„°"„HH ' Peking, or assaulting witran ol)jl?t 

or a weapon). In addition, lower socioeconomic ffroups have a substantlallv 
higher rate Of domestic violence than do upper socioeconomic groups.l^n relatlo^ 
to the health care of adolescents, experts who convened at a recent conftrence 
drew parallel conclusions regarding such care : . ■ courerence 



Lblld Abuse: Bow Frequently Does u Occur?'' naner Dresented n>''thp «i; 
tlonal ConBre«» on Chlld^buse and NcBlect. Lonoon. Inglandfs^^ 12. 1978 
PhiM^'Alf °''f.''"'°,?' Potter aSd Barbara Carson. "CompkrlnK lLe^^^ Versus 

£Si'e1o^.S"e^t S^o^V'To^n. ilJI". i^oT"""'"^ m-uBcrlpt,' Cent«r%or 'JhtK^o^f 
• Lourle, op. clt 

V*ln^l Garbarino and Barbara Carson, "Comparing Child and Adolescent Ahuae Cnm^a ** 
Jjnpubllshed manuscript. Center for the Study of YoTith Developm?St! Boys^^^^^^^ 

fl«J«^ii"/M^^^^'"^"«- "^.a'ni^y Patterns and Child "Abuse In a Representative AmpHonn 
Lo». ffiS^fseft illil^r' CongresB''^1."?:^,i^^''A^u'?e"'a=SI 
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A substantial proportion of teenagers need medical attention because of 
sodaCunk^ heairproblems such as veneral disease and these problems 
are associated with social and economic impoverishment. 

GKild and adolescent aJ>u»e ^ ^ i„ 

?amiUefusrphysicfr force to punish children." Yet Americans express outraee 
„K^.,v!.1.nfflhnsr Furthermore^^ most people abhor violence directed at 

inn,^erif anf Sefplei infan^^^^ wilimrto accept violence directed at 

by Uitir hTsbands. Efforts, to deal with the scientific, legal, and service 
l^lnts surrounding the mistreatment of adolescents are often confounded by the 
Shat "is form o? domestic violence falls somewhere between child abuseand 
wife battering on the continuum of public and institutional acceptability^JV*^ 

Infants are view-ed as innocent and defenseless; and teenagers as provocatf^ 
nnrl canable of ^king care of themselves. Adolescents, like.wives, sometimes en- 
rage ?n«taUatorylssault. For"example,.one Child protective servicea agency 
Sts that iome 20 percent of Its cases involving adolescents are brought to 
its attention by an adolescent's assault on a parent. ' i „ hjcfn,.^ nf 

^tMrtiPs of adolescents who murder their parents often reveal a history of 
seSibuse tn thfySuth? background." Like abused wives, mistreated adoles- 
Mnts usuaUv face a difficult time receiving justice in the courts and. services If 
?^eir cases reach law enforcement and judicial agencies. Their status as minors 
does norSt them to choose such options as running away to escaj^ mis- 
foof^fnfTfXev leave home mistreated adolescents are likely to be labeled by. 

^os^ irtiie court sS^ a« le""^"^"'^- ^",f 

S to «)me to thrpublic's attention because of their own antisocial behavior^ 
for example ruMing aw or truancy. In addition, because many social eervlce 
^Professionals bXve that the judicial system Is partial to parents they Prefe^to 
s^k r'Son^in-need-of-sup^ rather than a maltreatment I«ti- 

?imi»Th^ former petition sSeks to "prosecute" the victim, and in many Jurisdic- 
ons leads toTncar^eratlon; the. latter seeks to prosecute the Perpetrator Given 

E3i^l^ftI?na^Ta^^^^ 

nnT^ m«rt eh^elv resem^ \vife battering lies in the goals and dynamics of case 

"i."^ ,f™ ,r,wrfJmrhJm» The"uUior ctotmds, however, tlat adolenoenl 

enn actively resist decisions and placements that are imposed on tbenu \ 

wS^ rto so manv cases involving mistreated adolescents reveal behavioral 
prSs°onVTpartTtheVun|sterrBy and large, youths In trouble are 

• InBtltute of Medicine, Is.bes In Adolescent Health, Preliminary j=onfer«°=« ^'^P^ea 

t«» SfaiMcfn^r«»^^^ 

Education and Welfare. 1975). 

nS^Fl^h^^^^^ communication. Conference on Adolescent Abuse and Neglect. 

Monterey. Calif.. October 1978. t^„„^„ "Murder In the Family: A Study of .Some 
' "See James Duncan and Glen Duncan, ^^urder in i^^ ^ ^^^^ 

.f5°o'?\='^ctrKnk5.%"|SoW 

"lia^J-iypJr^oWNVei^o^^uge^faf^VNew YorUer, Auguat 14, 1978, p..55t 
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burdened with cases involving Infants and youn^ children, they elect to serve the 
young children rather than adolescents. In many agencies there is little or no 
provision for Involving teehagers In the decision process of case management and 
placement. Moreover, the "aitoruative" agencies (for example, runaway houses) 
that deal with troubled adolescents often do not have effective working relation-, 
shlp.rwith child protective agonoies. A coordinator who siMJcializes in dealing witlr 
ca.scs Involving mistreated adolescents may be essential. Agencies can provide spe- 
cialized training in the area, of adolescent abuse by reorganizing the taslcs of exi.st- 
ing staff members or by ol)talniug an increase in regular funding to. train 
personnel. * 

Are special-purpose programs for mistreated adolescents needed? The reaction 
against single-purpose agoucios anil categorical grants is well founded in the area 
of abuse and neglc*ct of adolescents. Networks of services, such as youth hotlines, 
and comprehensive youth-serving agencies appear to be the answbr. These net- 
works and agencies provide services to the mistreated adolescent who may need 
to receive help Initinlly as a runaway, as a school failure, as a gynecological 
patient, or In some other role that can be. a manifestation of mlstreatment.''To 
permit effective ideutification and referral of abuse-related problems, youth hot- 
lines should remain generic in scope while providing specialized training in 
>adoleKSPent abuse. In addition, the training of front-line workers who offer services 
to adolescents is probably wiser than the creation of new agencies to deal with 
these youths. Furthermore, because study findings reveal that the judicial system 
is a major stumbling block to meeting the need.s of mistreated youths, programs 
siiould educate lawyers, prosecutors, judges, and other court personnel about their 
resr)0nsll>ilitie^» in this mutter and stimulate more effective "watchdog" activities 
by the mass media and advocacy groups." 

Can the schools help? Any solution to the problems of mistreated youths must 
involve the scliools. Schools are the primary source for reporting the mistreatment 
of children between the ages of G.amM8. and their effectiveness a.s a reporting 
source has Improved. However, despite the work of such groups as the Education 
Commission of the States, many sptfools offer few-services to these yoaths. Indeed, 
as the Children's Defense Fun(Kreports, most children who are not lit .schoola are 
out because the schools canno/or will not deal with them.=" These adolescents are 
often victims of neglect and bay have been abused. Schools can play a part in 
Identifying, preventing, and treating Abuse and neglect. For example, they can 
provide parent and *-life-management'* education, improve adolescents' awareness 
of abuse and neglect, and help youngsters in foster or institutional tare become 
integrated into the social and aeiidemic life of the classroom. Few schools cope 
adequately with these challenges. For many, abuse and neglect are either taboo 
topics or are tacitly accepte<l as part of the normal routine of family life. 

Given the manifest concern of many individual teachers and admini.stra :ors, 
school personnel sliould be Included in a oommunlty's network of' services for 
helping mistreated youths. The current p*»ssiralsm In many circles about the 
potencv and good intentions of schools, although well founded In many ca.ses, 
should^iot lead to the exclusion of school personnel from the helping process. The 
assistance of teachers and administrators is essential if mistreated teenagers are 
to ac(iulro sociarbehavlor of which society approves. 

Where do runaway houses fit into the pictureV One-third to one-half of the 
clientele in most runaway houses are adolescents who have been sexually and 
phvsieailv nssaulted.=^ When teenagers run. away to escape domestic violence, 
sexual exploitation, or rejectioii^ they run a high risk of being victimized or be- 
coming involved in delinquent acts unles>; they try to obtain shelter in secure run- 
away houses. Because these youngsters often require special management, ruh- 
jiway houses and group homes need well-trained .staff. Programs that have adopted 
the '•Teacfiing-Famlly Model" pr(;>vi(le an approacli that givec the adults tn charge 
of group homes the strategies and tactics needed to .stabilize behavior and teach 
social skills." ■ . 

JamoH Oiirhnrinn, *'InvostIffntIn^' Child AhiiHO mid Nccjcct." Paper prcaiented at 
tho Njitional Cnnforenc-n of t\u} Itivestipitlvp Rpportor.s and Editors Aaaociat^n. Boston. 

'^'^"chllVtroirs DcfpnHP Fund. "Chlldron Out' of .Soliool in Aniorica" ( Wash Inirlon. D.C. : 

'""JMilshlrnm^^^^^^^^^^^ nop,,'rtm.nt of Ilonlth. Rducntlon. and Wolfnro. 

"Kunnwav Yontit: A .Status Report and Stiiiintnr.v of Projoct." ropnrt of tho Intrndopnrt- 
rn^ntnl O.mnilttco un Rtiimwny Youth (WnHhIimton. D.C: National Teohnl«i! Informa- 

^''iVi^nn!r^r:''irl;ion.^'^ hnd. Knron. H Malonoy. •;BlABn Proij^t. 

Roulonal Adaptation of tlio ToachlncFainlly MJ.dol Group Ilonio for AdoloHConts. M^^^ 
Welfare. .^0 ( January 1077). PP- 787-700 : an.l ^I^^^tr^se M. Wolf ot al * ArWevomeat 
Place: Tho TeachlnR-Famlly Model." Child Care..i) (Spring 197C), pp. 02~10J. 
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Can teenagers play an active role? By and large, self-help groups for victims, 
cadres of trained volunteers to act as peer counselors in adult-run service pro- 
grams, and programs aimed at making teenagers aware of abuse are all effective 
In dealing with the problem of child abuse and neglect, especially the mistreatment 
of adolescents.** Moreover, the strengthening of links betweca peer groups and 
concerned adults can lead to a better flow of information relevant to prevention, 
case identification, and even, "treatment." These peer networks can become an 
important adjunct to youth-serving institutions, be they conventional health pro- 
grams or ^'alternative" services such as Face-to-Face in St Paul, Minnesota, and 
The Door in New York City. They encourage a greater reliance on volunteers to 
handle the more manageable cases involving mistreated youths while saving pro- 
fessional expertise for the most intractable cases. Innovative use of volunteers in 
all facets of such cases is an idea whose time has come. For example, one promis- 
ing innovation introduced in California is the use of trained volunteers as lay 
advocates for mistreated youths. 

Conclusion 

The history of services for youths has been dominated by a debate over the 
relative importance of control versus support in those programs. This is a false 
and misleading dichotomy. Successful programs have recognized that young 
people need a healthy mixture of order and nurturance. The two go hand in hand 
in a well-run program, a healthy. family, and ii .society that knows how to care for 
its youths. Current efforts to, deal with the mistreatment of youtiis will succeed 
to the degree that social service professionals recognize the need to link youths 
and their families to support systems that provide both nurturance and feedback. 

Youths in trouble are often youths who have been hurt. The hurt may be un- 
intentional, or it may be calculated by individuals and institutions that infiict 
their problems on the. youngsters they serve. Rearing a child, especially In early 
adolescence, is a challenge. However, the difficulty of that challenge cannot excuse 
individual and institutional abuse and neglect . 

As researchers shed light on the mistreatment of youths and on society's efforts 
to cope with this problem, professionals must play a continuing role in defining 
the issues related to such abuse and in organizing community support for these 
youths. The many dedicated friends of mistreated youngsters are well represented 
in the words of Father Flanagan, a mid western priest who spent his life minister- 
ing to the needs of yesterday's "throwaway youth" : 

"There were no bad boys. There were only had parents, bad environments, and 
bad examples. It's wrong even to call it juvenile deliquency. Why not call it what 
it generally is — the delinquency of a callous and indilferent society?"" 
' Why not? Why not stimulate and nurture the motivation and ability of com- 
munities to meet the needs of mistreated youths? 

" Evaluation of Child Abuse and Neplect Projecta, 1074-1077, 

»* Fulton Oursler and Will Oursler, "Father Flanapan of Boys Town" (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1950), pp. 101-102. 
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Adolescent Abuse and Neglect : Issues of Incidence, Intebvention 
AND Service Dexivebt 

. (By Bruce Fisher and Jane Berdle) 

"I'm a 14-year^ld girl. My Dad has whipped me and beaten me all my life. 
It keeps getting worse. Yesterday, he punched me hard In the stomach a bunch 
of times. I'm scared to death. I'm afraid he's going to kill me. 

"I'm Jim, I'm 16. I've jun away from home 18 times In the last 8 years. My Dad 
hates me. He beats me up when I'm home. Last time he hit me In the face with 
his fist. I'm In a runaway home now. But they say I can't stay here much longer. 
Sooner or later, they always send me back home. 

"My name Is Alice. I'm 14. My Dad has sex with me. I'm sure my Mom knows, 
but she's afraid to do anything about It. Maybe she doesn't care. She's heen sick 
a lot. I love my I>addy, but I don't want to do It with him anymore. I'm scared." 

These vignettes are real. They are typical of thousands of situations In the 
United States Involving maltreatment of adolescents. Such maltreatment Is 
neither a new; nor unrecognized phenomenon; t^ere are Innumerable references 
to physical, emotional and sexual maltreatment and exploitation of youth Id 
personal journals, social science research, Action, medical, legal and psychological 
case studies, and academic and professional literature throughout the last several 
hundred years (Refs. 1, 2, and 8) . 

Since the 10th century there has been periodic Interest In defining maltreat-, 
ment of youth as problematic. These bursts of social concern have catalyzed 
social reform In the areas of child labor, legal rights of minors and educational 
opportunltiea However^ the basic right of parents and other adults to '*punl8h" 
youth In whatever way they deem appropriate has not been iIt' focus of social 
concern until quite recently. 

Currently there is growing concern Qbout abuse and neglect of adolescent youth. 
This concern Is in part a development , of legal and attitudinal changes related 
to these earlier social reforms,. to the recent and quite phenomenal Increase in" 
awareness of child abuse and neglect, knd tilthe Increased vlslbUIty of youth In 
society. - 

Mistreated youth have become more visible 'since the adveiat of alternative 
youth services In the late 1960s and 1970s, particularly In the runaway housea 
Here, young people began to talk.ab<>ut the maltreatment they were subjected 
to In their homes. 

iSensItized to the problem of child abuse and neglect and to the legal rights 
of minors, some youth counselors and others who work with troubled and trouble- 
some youths have begun to think of and respond to the maltreatment of youth as 
"abuse" and . "neglect" At the same time, various federal and state agencies, 
as well as child abuse and neglect researchers, have begun to explore the nature 
of the problem and the delivery of services to abused and neglected teena^rs. ^ 

As might be expected In a new area of focus, there are critical gaps In knowl- 
^edge about the scope, extent and Impact of adolescent abuse and neglect and 
about the identification and Intervention strategies which are useful In pre- 
ve:ition and remediation. In part, this is due to differences of opinion regarding 
definition, etiology, typology, Impact, and effectiveness of various Interventions. 
In part, It Is due to the lack of information about services which exist or are 
being developed to serve abused and neglected youths, y 

National atudi/ 

In order to further the scope of knowledge in this area, a study of adolescent 
abuse and. neglect Is currently being conducted by Urban and Bural Systems 
Associates (URSA) of San Francisco. The purpose of the study. Is to identify 
and develop Intervention and treatment approaches which meet the needs of 
abused and neglected adplescenta ^ ; ^ 
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Focm and methodology 

The ,study is ffuided by the still-develophij,' -'social prolUem" status of adolescent 
^nlmse and neglect and I»y au fnii)hasis on utilization of tlu» findings. The int<'iit 
of the study Is to present tlio Ihidings in ways which are useful in program plan- 
nin^^, implcznentation and evaluation. Therefore, the focus a nd^ methodology are 
oriented to idontincatlon. desenption ami aiialy.sis of hoth content and process 
issues relatotl to adolcsLS«nt aljiise and neglect. Content i.ssues include deHnitional 
problems, theories of etiology*, tyjiology. patliogenicity, and treatment, coniponents 
of intervention programs and tlie like. Process issues include the reciprocal in- 
Uiiences among the content issues, service access, referral procedures, and co- 
ordination of services. It is a eombinaMon of these issues with which youth- 
serving prograni.s must deal. 

The study involves three basic types of data collection. These are : 

1. A preliminary study of ineidence and prevalence using <';ita collected through 
mass mailings to hundrec^s of state and local child protection agencies; an 
■ analysis of child abuse reporting data gathered by the American- Humane As- 
sociation's National Clenringliou.sc f>n Child Ahu.se and Neglect (Clearhigliou.se) ; 
and data collected from a number of -state child ahuse and neglect registries 
which tlo not participate in the Clearinghouse project. 

1?. Review of the professional literature focusing on characterLstics of adoles- 
cent abuse and neglect and prognimniatic intervention appniaches using sources 
frcmi a variety of related fields--e.g., adolescence, inid-life and family'develoi>- 
ment, juvenile delinquency, runaways, family violence;, treatment, and child 
abuse and neglect. 

3. An analysis of existing services and approaches to abused adolescents in in 
cities throughout the United States. At eacli site, interviews were conducted 
with staff from a variety of agtmcies serving young i>er.sons, including cOnnty 
departments of social services (Child I*roteotive Services), runaway/crisis shel- 
ter programs; juvenile court probation departments. Family <V>urt judges, pre- 
delinquent diversion programs, residential treatment program.^, child abns-e 
and neglect programs, police departments, community mental health and child 
guidance agencies, schools and adolescent medical clinics. 

This article sets forth some of the preliminary findings of this study, sum- 
nmrized under four snbstantivo topics ; 

1. The nature of the problenrof adolescent ahuse and neglect ; . 

2. The nature of the existing service-delivery system ; 

3. The service issnos in adolescent abuse and neglect ; and 

4. The approaches to coordination of services. 

NATUKK OK TllK PUOUUJM OF AUOLKflCK.VT AHUSE AND .VEOLKCT 

Incidence and prevalence 

Establishing incidence and prevalence rates for adofl^scent abuse and" neglect • 
is heset with problems simihir to those involved in a .statistical analysis of child 
abuse and neglect. The major problems are related to definition, tlie extent of 
under-reporting variations among state laws and categories of reporting (e.g.. age 
ranges and severity indices) and inconsistencies between state laws and.local 
Judicial and profes.sional interpretations. 

Although there are efforts to standardize and centralize cliihl abuse and neglect 
statistical data, significant problems remain. Nationwide clata collected by the 
American Hunnine Associations (AHA) for H)7« includas <mly 20 of the 50 .States 
and three territories. Among tliese. categorical data (e.g., by age) could not be 
obtained from six of the 20 state.s. Moreover, our separate study of state central 
registry reports revealed liiany significant inconsi.stencies among data submitted 
to the Clearinghouse. For example, although only verlMed reports are to l>e 
submitted, some states submit all rejjorts, whether verified or not, while others 
have varying levels of '*veritication.*' i 

Furthermore, incidence studies of adolescent abu.sc and neglect based on of- 
ficial reports of child abuse and neglect made to state social service agencias 
omit completely the substantial number of incidents which are never formally 
reported, butiare known to workers in juvenile justic'eaiieiicies, runaway pro- 
grams, mentaUiealth clJnibs, .schools, and numerojjs^th7rryonth-.Serving agencies'. 

IlQwever fncomplete and iunccuratt\roport<^'lncidence data do show that the 
problenl^f..adoIe^cent abuse^i^-ncglel.'t is significant. A compilation of inci- 
dence data 7oM4>I(i..fr9iii--t1ie^Clearingliouse and state registries indicates aj)- 
proxlmately 30 percent of nationwide child abuse and neglect cases involve victims 
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between the n^es of ten and 18, and almost 25 m^rcent involve teenage victims 
(Uof.4). 

A rather .suri)ri.sinff fintllni; of the survey sliowed almost as many reported 
ca.ses <if nhnse and nejjlect in eacli n^e Kroup from tan to 18 as in each age Kronp 
fr(»ni one to nine. For example, wiiile {},[} iK?rct»nt of all reports involvea two-year- 
olds, and {jA iMJrcent involviMl three-year-olds, the percentages were almost as high 
for i:{-year«old.s (5.5 iiercent) and for IH-year-olds (5.1 iK»rcent) . This differs from 
wldi»ly-hcld notions that ahnse and negUnrt involves mostly younger children and 
that the rislc of a child_is.ufrering ahnse or neglect declines suhstantially as the 
child gets older. " 

Definitions . 

A major issue in the study of adolescent ahuse'and neglect is that of definition." 

• At present, there are no separate legal detinitions of adolescent abuse apart from 
existing detinitions of child ahuse, nor has the literature in the eld suggestetl 
any. This stndy u.sed the delinitlou of ''ahuse" set forth in Section 3 of the U.S. 
Child A!)UHe i»revention and Treatment Act, I'ublic haw 03-247: "the . . . phy- 
sical or mental injury, sexual abu.se, negligent treatment, or maltreatment of a 

"child under the age of IS hy a iwrson who is re.si>onslhIe for the child's welfare 
under circuiiLStaiices which indicate that the diild's health or welfare, is harmed 
or threatened ..." 

As those w'hi) have stni{,'gled with detinitional Issue.s in the field of child abuse 
know, such struggles are circuitous, pn)viding more questions than answers. 
tSullice it to say that several Important issues arise in attempting to define adoles- 
cent ahuse and neglect. These are : 

/. For what purposes do we need a definitionf 

There are a variety or reasons to* define the term, including definitions for re- 
search purposes for progranmmtie eligibility, for legal jurisdiction, and for iden- 
tification of appropriate resource agencies'— i.e., whether protective services should 
' deal with the case, or juvenile services, or runaway programs, etc. Until the 
purposes for which the definition is to be used is clear, attempts at definitions are 
useless. 

In niost sitmitions in which definitions are needed, issues such as the degree 
of harm, the age of: the young person, the existence of other categorical labels— 

1. e., alcoholic, school problem, dellncpient, etc.— and the availability of services 
are all involved. However, based on interviews with those working with abused 
and neglected teenagers, existing definitions of child abuse and neglect, qualified 
as to age. .seem to be adequate to define adolescent abuse and neglect: This is 
l)ecau*;e most child abuse and neglect definitions are subjective, and include such 
discretionary concepts as "serious injury," or "risk of death or serious injury," 
or, as in" riihlic Law 93-247, "circumstances which indicate that the child's 
iiealth or welfare is harmed or threatened." If "abuse" and "neglect" are seen' 
as concepts used as tools to initiate action for-young persons and/or their fami-' 
lies, then existing child abuse and neglect difinitions seem to be adequate for 
taking action in situatibns involving teenagers. 

2. Wiiat 13 adolcseawef 

Many practitioners working with young persons point, out that the develops 
mental stages of adolescence may occur at varioiis chronological ages, depending 
on the individual, and that arbitrary definitions of adolescence as from age 12 to 
17. or from l.S to 18;|for exaujple, are inaccurate. This fact will not likely afTect 
legal definitiouK of abuse and neglect, which, for the most part,* involve all young 
IKTSons under the age of majority. However, it iuay well influence agencies and 
programs designed to work with adolescent abuse and neglect in setting age 
limltjitions for their services, hy suggesting the need to offer services to both 
prefeenagers and to young i)ersons over the age of nmjority. 

3. Legal definitions of adoleseent abuse and negleet. 

Hasicjilly. there. are three areas of law which may contain deflnitions of child 
abuse jHid neglect^: 3) nmndatory child abuse rei>orting laws, which require re- 
ports of si.sjiected child abuse to he nmde to a designated agency under certain 
circumstances: 2) juvenile or family court laws which .set forth the jurisdiction 
c=of tlie court over "abused.' "ncgliKJted." or "dei>endent" children ; and, 3) criminal 
laws which makeintentional acts. of child abuse or neglect punishable as crimes. 

While nmuy 'stntes have definitions of child abuse in one or more of these 
stjitutcs no state has yet adopted a .separate legal definition of adolescent 
abuse. 
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From a purely legal standpoint. It Is probably unnecessary to create a separate 
definition of adolescent abuse. This Is true because most existing definitions of 
child abuse are sufficiently broad and general to Include acts of Intentional harm 
to young persons by their parents or caretakers. 

Practically, however, there are a number of significant issues associated with 
legal definitions of adolespent abuse and neglect. Briefiy summarized, these 
include; . 

1. "§criou8nca8 of the fftiurj/."— Because of their age and size, physical abuse 
of teenagers does not usually involve broken bones, spiral fractures, subdural 
hematomas, or other extreme Injuries usually. associated with physical abuse of 
infants or younger children. ThUH, definitions of abuse which focus on the **seri- 
ousness of the injury" mny limit legal interventions in cases of adolescent abuse. 

2. Judicial attitudes toward adolescent a6««c.— Many cases of adolescent abuse 
and neglect are not brought to court as such because of assumptions by child 
protection workers and by youth workers that they will not be able to "win * 
such cases in court— i.e., that the judge will not dechire the youth to be legally 
**abused/' As a result, a substantial number 6f cases of adolescent abuse are 
brought to the courts as "status offenses" or as delinquency, in order to obtain 
court-ordered intervention and placement. This approach may place the young 
person within the juvenile corrections system, rather than the state social serv- 
ices system. It also tends to reinforce the "victimization'*' of the youth, focusing 
the blame on the youth as a status oflfender or delinquent, rather than on the 
abusive or neglectful parent or caretaker. 

3. Emotional abuse and nefflect^Uany child protective workers and youth 
workers identify "emotional abuse" as a major aspect of adolescent abuse. 
Whereas physical injuries from abuse may be more severe in younger children, 
psychological harms from abuse may he more apparent in teenagers. Because, 
few states have developed legal definitions of abuse and rieglect which include 
standards for emotional abuse and psychological harm, legal defiuitious may be 
inappropriate in many situations including emotionally abused adolescents. 

'^Provocations*' and^^justiflcationr-^VoT the most part, legal definitions of 
child abuse have not dealt with concepts such as provocation and justification. 
This may be true because of certain assumptions about parental conduct and 
the innocence of younger chlldren-^^.g., that child abuse cannot be allowed, no 
nmtter what conduct provoked it. 

With teenage youth, however, questions of justification and provocation be- 
come more significant, particularly because much adolescent abuse involves 
parental discipline of "misbehaving" teenagers. As discussed below, it appears 
that assumptions about the **innocenceV of child victims of abuse are not readily 
applied to adolescent victims of abuse. 

conceptions otAge-Biate Development and Almae Roles 

obvious and most used paradigm for defining, understanding and dealing 
y9Ul\ adolescent abuse and neglect Is the one which has developed for'child abuse 
and i^glect. In the literature on child abuse and neglect (Ref. 5), the concept 
abus6" includes ideas about roles and role rehitionships— i.e., a perpetrator 
and a Vi^ctlm who are involved in a set of events which, includes maltreatment of 
the victim. - 

These abuse roles and role relationships don jure strong images which in turn 
serve to operationally define and verify the e.xistence of these roles and role 
relationshipdsln real-life situations. That is, it is the real-life enactment of the 
role-conjured Mmages which contribute to the definition of the situation as 
"abuse." \^ . • 

; Yet these imag;es may not fit most cases of violence or other mistreatment of 
adolescent youth.^Tb the extent they do not fit and to the extent the child abuse 
and neglect paradigm is the only way^ of thinking about adolescent abuse and 
neglect, there will bi^ very few substantiated cases of adolescent abuse and ne- 
glect. Thus, it is useful to explore these rofle-conjured images of child abuse and 
neglect. - \ . . ' 

' The most Important facefs of these images are; 

Perpetrators are bigger and more powerful than victims. 
Victims are simaUer^than perpetrators. They have limited power in the re- 
" . lationship with the perpetrator. . , 

.V Victims are, not, as responsiWe *.for their actigns (however provocative 
these may be) asj)erpetra^ors are. Usually this is because victims are mem- 
, bers of a Cohort (such an age) which is not expected to be as responsible. 
The role relayonshltJ is characterijfed by mutual neediness. The victim's' 
. «• \ . s ■ ' * . . 
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needs are thought to be appropriate to this relationship while the perpetra- 
tor's are ttot ' , . , ■ ,^ , ^ Iu«*. *K« 

• While the victim's behavior may be Inappropriate, It Is assumed that the 

' behavior Is In part accounted for by Ills age-stage (although perhaps by his 
psychologjical age-stage). ^ 
The victim Is Isolated from potential helpers. ^ , ^ 

These Images of the roles and role relationships In child 8b"8e and neglw:tare 
not as strong In or even descriptive of adolescent/adult relaU<J^ jbips. The primary 
difference la that adolescents do not flt the image of victim* 

Maltreated adolescents, like their peers, are often ne%t,r a* big and,as strong 
as adults. They are often provocative. They are capab?'c of better impulse control 
than children; they have access to potential helper«/*« Boclal systems other than 
the family. The discrepancies of power and resources between the perpetrator 
and the victim are considerably less in adole8<V;at nbuLe and neglect than in child 
abuse and neglect and, therefore, the images .)f abuse roles do not seem to flt for 
adolescent/adult interactions; however vir^'/.i/t thesw* ihay be. 

A perspective of developmental stages .-asts a difTerent light on the issue of 
roles and role relationships and on the Id-^k*58 conjured by these. Both adolescence 
and mlddlescence iare characterized bj experiences which can contribute to the 
potential for violence between parents and youthsu 4 

Adolescence is a time in which young people experience new and conflicting 
feelings about their physical ^and sexual devblopment, and theirlneed for both 
dependence on and independence from their parents. They are reassessing beliefs 
and often reach self-righteous and dogmatic decisions ffbout valu^ They are 
Inter&ted in experimenting, taking risks, and attempting variations in presenta- 
tions! of themselves. These experiences are oftien accompanied by moodiness,^ 
pendiitum-llke swings from withdrawal to almost clinging on parents, and from ' 
Hocia^ility to awkardness and discomfort, painfpl self-consciousness and exas- 
pertihg self centeredness. This self-centeredneas does nothing to enhance their 
limited ability to empathize with feelings and personal circumstances dissimilar 
to those they themselves are currently experiencing. 

These feelings and experiences are a part of normal adolescent development, 
but the f^ccompaning 'behavior can be difficult for family members to live with, 
es1)€cially if they do not see or accept the developmental context 

Most parents of adolescents are middle-aged, which; like adolescence^ Is char- 
acterized by its own configuration of experiences and feelings, some of . which can 
be equally difficult for the family to live with, Middlescent adults are confronted 
with a ""serl^ of stressful experiences in their own lives.'Often there are i^sical 
changes which are interpreted as signs of irreversible decline (wrinkling, bald- 
ing, gaining weight, decreased stamina, menopause). Sometimes there Is a feel- 
ing of failure in one's role as worker, parent, spou^, or provider. New problems 
(such as rc > * >^^sals with aging parents) may compound feelings of depression 
and anger. • ^ n ^? r*jat characterizes these two age-stages is potentially c6n- 
fllctual. If tu: A<j,'f%<r :>7'V4« process of the young person Is particularly difficult and 
if the parent has a strong need to maintain tight and constant control, then these 
common age-stage conflicts may erupt Into violence. 

This perspective changes the images of roles and role'relationships. It stresses 
the potential for convict arising out of parents' and youths' difficulties in respond- 
ing well to age-appropriate behavior of the other. It emphasizes the developmental 
context \of a great deal of adolescents' jiehavlor which Is often interpreted by 
adults f parents and service providers)'as intentionally provoking. It allows for 
a difTerent set of definitional images In the roles of an abuse situation, images 
which are not Jock^d into roles of perpetrator and victim. 

Protection of the victim , ^ _ 

The child abuse and neglect paradigm also^ffects the resj^pnsfi of the service 
system. The primaixJ'^on' for liiterventiohjiila situation of child abuse and 
neglect is protection of the child. Public education and training of protective 
services workers revolves on this issue, that Is^ determining whether children 
reported to the protective service agency are at risk to serious abuse or neglect, 
and intervening to protect them from this possibility. While most children report- 
ed.as abused or n^glected have hot been seriously mistreated (Clearinghouse data 
indicate that 96.6% of reported cases are classified as "potential," "mild," or 
"moderate"). It Is clearly the possibility of serloijs abuse or neglect which 
indicates the need for protective service intervention. 

Apart from sexual abiise, the majority of al^sed or nei?!ected adolescents do 
not require "protection," in the sense in whlcli4t is provided to children. Despite 

■ \i : : .■. ■ 
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psychologioil nnd economic needs ivhleh keep them bomid to nhnslve sltuntlnns 
probably the Brt.«t.nn.jorl(.j- <.f;.naltreato,I allolencentH will „«t 7. bus"" t the 
point of serlons or .permatient Injury. However, tht "sycholoclcal im^^^^ 
■ S ^wi^ «>• ThUH. there ll, a m-e^fo ro^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tlio Hervlces neceswary are iftiilfllar to thoso provide*! to families with i>robli.ii,H 
of child abuse-e.K., cotiusellng. ten.iwrary or louK-tern. alter mtlve S 
luents, and educational and employment services iniiiine iivin^ arranfce-. 

■ asSs U^S^lo^of mIL^Li.^ professional trulnlnK of protective servk-es 

V 'l-iff," V^'^"?,"-"'"'^^'' "dule-scents nsnally do not nml ^ serM.e- 

' rei^u es "caVo„r^;re'';Jf/^ 'i' "V"'^' '« "^e llmlt:d 

-^7}o^:t:iz:'!^ tf ;Sn^d"[ra\rjor„^itr„"ifirut'?.ie^ 

most serious cases of adolescent abuse and neglect; ' 

EXIBTI^O SKIIVICK nELlVEllY SYSTEMS ' 

InfseXs 'foI"a].n'"i'l'::nd ' ""f "f"?*' 1"'^' h "s«e.s.sment of'exlst- 

probation, delinquency nn(l%" status 0^^^^%."'?, J'^'e-''^ 

^ &ocia\ services system / \' ' 

Ho^fcZ^letfeitreF^'c^i^^^^^ 

bec-ause priorities llcLt^ JL^^ "'"'^e nnd j.eKlect, or 

nesota; and I'rlnce Georl'e's Co ii v Antonio, 'IVxn.s; St. I'anl. .\lln- 

tlve se^vlce-un t" to Sthe ZcUlS^^^ '""V'^"' 

l.rogramsln the UiUtiuI S nteVinn e HP.rrffn . T'"^ " 

leins of adolescent Xise Fowpp stm^^^^^^^^ I"-ol>- 

coordlnatirs." wl o focns snedHc /p,m„ "?"'P^"tf«P«;l"li«t«" or "adole.scent 

the n.ost,i„rt,tr same wXrfhu^^^ f"V"lvlnB adole.scent.s. I-'or . 

Ing Infantii ai d you r ch Idroi " ?"l'.<"'^'«'on "f ca.ses Involv- 

than ca.ses lUlvl,,« vo.li.Be^^^^^^^ Ffiu'ro different approaches 
be more Involved In d^ls lo.m of i. I rpm ndofescents ne«l to 

children; thd^ ProvlS Xrna tC^^^^ than do younger 

and .long.terli:.^s n.ore'dlfflcS It h<m both short-teha . 

clients. '^^y^notS.nJ^'i^^':^-:^^ 
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based resources. They do'* not deal well with the family dynamics associated with 
many cases of adolescent -abuse* involving issues, of adolescent developmental 
tasks and parents* struggles around "middlesceuce" or '*mid-life crises/' In every 
city we studied, we found that adolescent abuse received little or no priority 
within the protective service system, and that many teenage victims of abuse or 
neglect were quickly referi-ed to the juvenile justices system or to a runaway 
program. \ . ^ 

The uvuilability of treatment services\also affects the social service agency's 
willingness to intervene in adolescent abW and neglect. In communities with 
few serviws for troubled adolescents and^heir families, or in communities where 
coordination between the social service agency and the network of youth services 
is iK>or. there is often a low reiwrting rate of adolescent abuse and neglect. Some- <a 
times the social service agency actively discourages reports of adolescent abuse 
and neglect except in extreme circumstance.4^ bwausip no useful action can be . 
taken. In such cases, intervention in adolescent abuse and neglect is limited to 
cases which nee<l emergency protection^ \^ 

Juvenile Justice system \ 

There is substantial overlap between adolescent abuse and ihe Juvenile Jus- 
tice system. The overlap occurs in several ways. First, a significa-nt number of 
young people identlBed as delinquents or status offenders are also victims of 
abuse and neglect. Some of them were abused and/or neglected as small chil- 
dren, but a large number of them have been abused or neglected as adolescents. 
In such Closes, the young person almost always remains labeled as a delinquent 
or a *jtatu.s offender, and is rarely referred to the protective service system as 
an "abused adolescent," As a result, the young persons may wind up in juvenile ' 
detention centers or Juvenile correctional facilities. Also, the young person and; 
Iiis/her family rarely receive supportive services, like family counseling, to help . 
deal with the cause anjl effects of the abuse. ^ , - ' 

A second overlap between adolescent abuse and Juvenil6 Justice occurs in many! 
cases where a youth initially is identified as abused and referred to social serv-j 
ices. As noted above, for a variety of reasons including impossibly high-case- 
lotfda, the low priority given to adolescent cases, and the relative ease of sus- 
taining a "beyond control" or "status offense"- petition compared to abuse or 
neglect petitions, many such cases are referred by social services to the Juvenile 
justice system. , • * \ 

A third overlap occurs in the area of service delivery. Emergency shelter 
homes, long-term foster and group homes, and family counseling programs for 
youths and their families are all developed both by social service agencies and 
by Juvenile Justice agencies. Many such resources serve both abused/neglected 
.adolescents as well as delinquents anci status offenders. However, little coor- 
dination exists in the development of services between the protective services 
system and th^ Juvenile Justice system. In fact, one system often -has more 
money available to, it than the other (usually the juvenile justice system), thus 
making the two systems competitive rather than complementary. : • 

Yotith services programs, including rufuivoay program^ 

I Perhaps the most effective advocate of services, for youth, this network In- 
cludes the alternative, community-based programs for youth which began mainly 
/during the ISKJOs as runaway programs, crisis hot; lines, and store-front counsel- 
ing nnd*referral projects. To some extent, the network also includes such' long- 
standing services as YMCAs. YWCAs, Big Brotheri^ and Sisters, family and youth 
service agencies, and other more traditional programs for youth. 

A significant numb€|^ of young persons .<one-third to one-half of t^ie clients 
in most .runaway programs) who re<jeive services in this. network have experi- 
enced abuse or neglect as teenagers. Rarely, however, are these youth programs 
effectively linked to the protective services network— I.e., social services or tlie 
Juvenile cHJurt, Many -such programs prefer tt) avoid involvement witji child 
protection agencies altogether, and choose instead to provide individual and 
family coimseling services on their'own. \ 

At least two issues deserve atfention here. First, the failure of such agencies 
to report suTJpected child aliuse^and neerlect to the designated agency, and sec- 
ond, the ability of such programs to provide effective counseling and treatment 
services to families involved in physical 6r sexual abuse. As long as social serv- 
ice, agencies, remain legally nmndated to i^eceive and inve,stigate reports of sus- 
pected child al)use and neglect, effective intervention in cases involving abused 
adolescents will require greater cooperation between social services and youth 
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eiervlces. At present, there is little precedence for Huch coordination. To the * 
extent that' coordination between them can be acliieved, illiyHical asHaiilts on 
young persons by their parents will likeiy be identified as "Abuse." Without co- 
ordination, these problems will continue to be subsumed into! and hidden among ' 
other problem -identillcation labels. u \ ' 

As tt result of the failure of other agencies to provi'de family counseling to 
abused adolescents and their families, and because many youth program^ are 
already providing family crisis intervention counseling, molny youth worlior 
programs are now providing ongoing family counseling in adolescent abuse case». 
For the most part, youth workers have traditionally received llittie training or 
education in family therapy. Likewise, youth workers have nm been iiivolved 
speciflcally in dealing ^)vith family dynamics around incest or physical abuse. 
In spite of such shortcomings, however, most family therapists with whom we 
met agreed that youth workers can and do provide valuable family "therapy" 
or "counseling" and suggest that supiwrt Hy^jtems, such as family therapist con- 
sultants be developed to assist youth worker counseling efforts. 

SEIBVICB ISSUES IN ADOLESCENT ABUSB AND NEOLEOT \ 

We found few programs which have established special services for abused 
and/or neglected adolescents and their families, although there is an increasing 
number of programs which are attempting to adapt services to 'meet this Wed. 
In many programs, "awareness of adolescent abuse and neglect is>recent andvthe 
implications of providing services are only now being a<ldressedJ \ 

Among the services designed .for adolescent abuse and neglect 'are the follow- 
ing: . _ j 

Identification " . . , 

Most social service agencies are required by law to investigate reports of \ 
abuse and neglect made on children up to age 18. Few have any staff, much less \ 
an.organizational unit which specializes in adolescents. The few which do have \ 
clear advantages, inclnding knowledge about and ability to work^with adoles- \ 
cents and their families, and knowledge of and working relationships with the ^ 
youth service network. i ' 

Reporting 

As mentioned above, many youth and Juvenile service workers indicated that 
they do not report suspected cases of adolescent abuse and neglect to child 
protective services. Included among their reasons for failing to report is their 
desire to provide services directly, their distrust of/protective service agencies, 
the unwillingness of their clients (the adolescent victims) to agree to a report, 
and a belief that social services will not accept the case even if it is referred. 

Assiimptions about the Juvenile court's approach to adolscent abuse and ne- " 
gleet also discourage reporting. Most, youth workers as well as protective serv- 
ice workers assume that the court will not sustain, or that insufficient evidence 
exists to sustain, petitions of adolescent abuse. Protective service agencies 
tended to dismiss complaints of adolescent abuse and neglect because of the 
belief that such cases could not be brought to court. Potential reporters of ado- 
lescent abuse and neglect chose not to report such cases because of their belief 
that insufficient evidence existed to prove such allegations in court. In many 
cities, protective services and/or Juvenile probation chose to request petitions 
for "unmaniigeable" or "beyond control" in situations of adolescent abuse and 
neglbct, because of the relative ease of sustaining these petitions as opposed to 
an abuse and neglect petition. Some observers of this approach felt that it un- 
fairly stigmatized and labeled a child as "bad" and tended to lower the adoles- 
cent's already low self-esteem. Others felt that the bringing of an unmahage- 
ability petition, instead of an abuse petition, had no adverse effects on the young 
person, but rather made It easier to obtain needed services which were avail- 
able only to adjudicated youngsters, j ' 

Hotlines * 

^any of the youth hotlines which sprang up in the late 1960s have gone 
through a series of focal problems related to drugs, V.D. and birth fcontrol, run- 
nings away, etc. Abuse is now becoming a more common subject of calls. Some 
hotlines are now training staff to listen for and respond to concemk about fam- 
ily violence. The Maltreatment of Youth Project of the Boys ToWn Research 
Center ih Omaha, Nebraska, has designed a training program for hotline staff 
regarding adplesceht abuse and neglect. 
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Another trend in hotlincH hnajwen Improved coordination of nervices with 
child protection service agcncieB. In tlio early 10708 child abuse hotlines were 
developed in some cities. Many were autonomous from protective servico agen- 
cies, reflecting intent to encourage calls by ensuring anonymity. 'However, the 
special circumstances of abuse calls led many of these hotlines to coordinntb 
their etforts with protective service agencies. Often callers report abused chil- 
dren and youth by name and address, or, parents call rc(inesting immddlate as- 
siHtance in tho home. Increasingly, adolescents call abuse hotlines to report 
thcmaelvcs as abused or neglected. Therefore, some abuse hotlines such as the 
CAKK Mno in Hartford, Connecticut have set up contractmil arrangements with 
the protective services agency to respond to requests for emergency help. 

Shelter homca/short'UTni placements 

We have identified a concern In a number of cities over the lack of short-term 
placements for abused and neglected/ adolescents. Where runaway programs 
etist in the community, protective services used them as short-term placements 
for adolescents, xisually on a contract' basis. In other communities. Juvenile de- 
tention facilities are still being used as short-term placcnlcnts by protective 
services, and in one situation the county jail was used to house dependent 
teenagers, / 



A number of communities in whiph we conducted interviews were involved 
in the development of emergency slK^lter homes for adolescents, including status 
offenders and dependent teenagers, /This effort had readied the level of state 
legislation in Florida and New Mexico, and it seems to be a major focus of thc^ 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention within the U,S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. One issue in this /area is the coordination, of these emergency 
shelter homes between the Juvenile Justice system and the local protective serv- 
ice system. •/ ' 

Another issue in the short-term care of abused adolescents stems from the 
use of volunteer families to prj;tVide short-term shelters. Most of the shelter 
home programs mentioned above use volunteer families, usually with some 
rudimentary training. Many practitioners commented on tlie' difficulty of caring 
for "troubed adolescents" and Avondered -whether volunteer families without 
professional care skills conld provide adequate shelter for such teenagers. Many 
youth workens commented on the inappropr lateness of a family setting for some 
abused or neglected teenagers. Foster family care is a social system which often 
does not work for adolescents^ many of whom are having too many difficulties 
with separation issues in thelx own families to tolerate, or bq tolerated by, a 
foster family. / 



Long-term placements '< 

Almost every city visited indicated a lack of long-term placements for adoles- 
cents in general, and for abused and/or neglected adolescents in particular. 
Long-term foster and group home and residential tirda*^ment programs were not 
available in sufficient numbers in most of the cities. included in this study. 

Runaxoay programs /crisis counseling 

We found most runaway- programs to be aware off the high percentage of their 
clients who aroj abused or neglected, and that abti.^eris often a factor In a young 
person's running away. Few of the runaway programs we visit(»d, howev<*r* had 
any special services or fociis on adolescent abuse and neglect. For the most part, 
runaway program stt^/f thought that abused or neglectitid clients were in need of 
the same type of services as other clients in tlieir inrograms, and tended te^ 
emphasize the ^need,. for family counseling and supportive services for the 
teenager. L ' 

Only Voyage House, i,n Philadelphia, and Spectrum, in BurMngton, \^?nnont, 
were actively in^y)lved In coordinating services for adolescent clients with the 
local protective serviccf^ agency. In fact. l)Oth of these programs were actively 
developing follow-up sejrvices to abused and/or neglected adolescents and their 
families in coordiiiation with protective services, and communication between 
the two agencies was good in both cases. Among the programs developed especially 
for abused and neglected adolescents are: ■ 

An educatiouAprogram conducted by protective services for Voyage House 
staff on identifying abuse and neglect, reporting guidelines (including which 
kinds of cases to report), /and understanding the dynamics of abuse and 
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One-to-oiio Unison relntlonflhlps lietwoen stnff from l>otli nKeuclcH ; and 
A contract betsvoon Spectrum and protective servlciw allowiiiK SixK'Iruni 
Btaff to Nui)ervlHe caseN of adolescent ahuHe and ncKlcct in wlildi Hio yoiilhs 
were placed In Hpeclallzed foster care homes developed hy Si)ectruni. 
Family therapy 

Almse In seen as a symptom of family dysfunction. The central Issue in adoles- 
eiMit abnse and neglect In often tlie soparatlon/parental control conflict, altliouKh 
iXH a typology 6f adolescent abuse and neglect syndromes begins to emerge, it ai>- 
pearn that the focal Issno nmy vary according to the alni.se pattern. For in.stanco, 
seim ration/control conflict may he more commonly associated with abuse which 
hcgliiH only at n(loIcNc(?ncc» or which occurred at api)r(>NUnately age two or three- 
and did not recur until adolescence, whereas violence as a thermostatic regulator 
of fandly cfjjtieslon may be associated with life-long aluise. tu citlier case. alnis(» 
can be nndc|7<tooa as family Interaction and treated within this framework. 
Oroup thcrai\y 

Groui> ther^apy makes good use of adolescents* age-apiiropriate Interest In peer 
relationships. Group therapy Is being used with sexually abused aj^ well as physi- 
cally abused and neglected adolescents. ( J en e rally the major group Issues are 
Issues of adolescence, not abuse and neglect, altlipugh some siKiclal concerns 
related to abuse nnd neglect are cjannion. For Instance,,a siieclal focus mentioned 
In therapy of sexually abused adolescent girls is regaining a sense of privacy. In 
• one groni) of abu.sed/negltHited adolescents, a special f(K'us has been the develoi)- 
ment of problem-solving skills to avoid abu.se-i>otentIal situations. Several ther- 
apists have njcntloned the tenden(!y of .some abused youtli to set themselves ui) 
to be victimized and, the need to focus on this in therapy. 

APPROACHES TO COOUOINATION OP AOOLKSCENT AUUSE AND NMLECT SEItVICES 

Comnuinlty-ba.sed coordination of adolescent abuse and neglect .services Is only 
beginning to develop In a few of the .sites included In this study. Kffectlve coordi- 
nation Involves three major and often unrelated service systems; the child pro- 
tection .system, the juvenile justice sy.stem and the alteruHtlve youth programs. 
There Is little prc»cedence In most conununltles for coordination of services among 
these three systems. There nre, however, n nunUier of attemi)ts at coordlimting 
services for adolescent abuse and neglect that became known to us. These Include : 
San Anto7}io, yVjw*.— As a result of a grant from, the National Institute of 
MenUil Health, Kan Antonio had develoiwd a joint-agency adolescent abu.se and 
neglect effort Involving the i)rotectIve services agency and the Bexar County 
Comnninlty Guidance Clinic. Basically, protective services will refer cases Involv- 
ing adolescent abuse and neglect to therai»i.sts at the'GuIdance Center, which will 
provide fandly and Individual therai)y to tiie family and will worlcAvIth the i)ro- 
tectlve service agency staff around family .dyimmlcs and other treatment i.s.sues. 

Adams County, C«/ora</o.— All of the nuijor youth-serving programs In Adams \ 
County,. Colorado are Involved In i)binning a comprehensive comnuuilty-based 
youth treatment sy.stem. Among the goals of the coordination effort Is to develop 
connnunlty resIdentbU placements. Currently many youths who arc- status offend- 
ers or abused or placfed temporarily la the detention center and later sent to 
out-of-state residential care program.s. A iielwork of n^latlvely new shelter honie 
programs in the county has demoastrated effectiveness as an alternative short- 
term treatment. An analysis of recidivism rates among youths who are placed 
back In their homes after sliorl>term shelter home care (which involves intensive 
fandly, individual and peer groui) counseling) show.s the program as having 
significant i>ositive Impact, 

Prhicc Ocorgc'H County, ^rary land, '-Vrlncc George's County has participated 
In a number of efforts in the area of adole.scent abu.se and neglect. The I'rince 
George*s County Hotline published results of an incidence studyXnf adole.scent 
abuse and neglect among calls to the hotline, and subseciuently publiiihed a train- 
ing nmnual on adolescent abuse. Prince George's County also recei\\»d a grant 
from the National In.stitute of Mental Health to (iemon.strate'tlie elTeem-encss of 
using two adole.scent coordinators within the i)rotective services agency to assist 
in the handling of adolescent abuse and neglect. ' v - 

Ramsey County (St, Paul), MimK,wta,-^rUe Iljnnsey County Mental llenlth 
Agency in St. Paul, Minnesota, also received a grant from the National Inki-' 
tute of Mental Healtli to demonstrate services to abused and neglected adolesK 
cents. An adolescent si)eciali8t was eihployed within the protective service agencyX 
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to ImiuUo intake of ciiBeH Involving adolescent abuse. Tlie worl^er had prior ex- 
i,t»rlenco In youth service programs as wt'U as protective serviceM. 

We are aware or a numl)Or of other attenipts to ooordiiwite HOrvicen to abusea 
und/or neglected adolescents;, but, because we have not yet had a cliftijce to ylsi^ 
with and/or analyze all of these programs, the description of such efforts will be 
partof our ilnalreiwrt rather than of this article. , 

^ rilELIMlNAUV IIKCOMMENPATIONH 

At UiIh point, we have focused our reconnnendatlons on the role of protective 
servlccH agencies in adolescent abuse and neglect, Tlie following is a summary 
..ese recommendations: 

I. Increased priunly for teenagers within social services; 

12 Greater coordination of services between protective services and the 
youth services network on the levels of ease phmning and program develop 
meat and coordination; 

a. Development of an adolescent worker position or imlt In protective serv 
' Ices to work with teenagers and to develop linkages with the youth service 
system; 

4. Better sUxtistl^al records to identify the extent of adolescent abuse anO 
iie;;lect handled by protective services ; , ■ 

5. Development of short-term and long-term placements which are suitable 
for abused and neglected teenagers ; .... 

0. Coordination netween protective services and tht» juvenile justice system 
around cases Involving abused and neglected adolescents ; 

7. ClarUlcntlon of protective services' role In the handling of status of . 
fenders and the overlap of services to status offenders and to abused and/or 
neglected adolescents; 

a Increased training around vahies-elarlilcatlon, adolescent developmen/ 
anil family dynamics for workers bundling cases involving adolescents; 

D. Inter-agency In-servlee edncation and infornuition exchange program? 
■ between protective services agencies and the yonth services network; 

10, Greater Input of frontline workers In the youth service system to pro 
tectlve service agency planning of workable approaches to adolescent abusf 
and neglect ; 

II, Analysis of connnunlty resource networks In adolescent abuse and ne 
Klect in order to Identify the strongt)» weaknesses, service gaps and strate 
gles for technical assistance to communities to conduct snch a needs analysif 
and to assist In the development of coordinated service delivery. 

These issues will be addressed In the final report of this study. We will alsc 
present a synii)Osinm on adolescent abuse and neglect In October, 1078, In Sap^ 
Francflsco, California, and will submit .final copies of Adolescent abuse and ne 
gleet service models to the Youth Development Bureau at that time. 
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AlTENDIX 0 
OUILDBBN WirnOUT HoMEfl* 

niQuuaiiTs OP oua finoinqb 



FamiUca Don't Count 

o^fV^T®?^^^'"^ '° placement process children and their natural famlllGH 
are laolated from one another by the action and Inaction of tho^ with oXal 
responalblllty Pro-family rhetoric not>vIth8tandInff, a l^rvLlvelmpIIcIt a^^^^^ 
luX^ ' ^""''''"^ at rl8k^f7emovalTln out^^^ 

When the Ohtti i a Placed . 

«„3?*„i°l""' separation of child and family Is often by default F6w alternatlvefl 

imtlves are not removal are available; adequate funds for alter- ' 

..J'^^^^^f^' FRt appropriate educational or social services for hand!- 
oapiKid children, parents >. j told they must place their cl^^lldren in m.tnfhn^^^^ 

Sren"''""''' ""'^ 'old^hey m^st^ve up K cus^^^^^^^^^^^ 

When It Is necessary to place a child out of the home, little thoueht tvnlcniiv 
Is given to placement with familiar relatives. Sometimes stXVdo not oav S 
care rates to relatives, although they will to strangers Vet without su^h as^^^^^^^^ 
wm;,''"","y.*' tlie children This means that even when 

"w{h"siangerr "™ " '^'^ ""^'^ be totall^Sp'ro^t^ and pfacIS 

When the Child. Is in Ont-of-Home Care ' , 

on special occasions, such as the child's bSayAKrrermm^^^ 

only in the courtroom, hanlly a setting designed to'put either' tKid or'JS 

Parents who want to maintain close contact with a child In olacement mt mna 

Sometimes they are not even Informed when their eh Ildren nrp m^ 

''whiIe^hf o^'nd^r?''^^^'^^^ '^"^ lessen thfll'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fhn ^ hi'^® }^J^ out-of-home care, parents generally get Ilttle h^^^^^^ 
L^Xt'rrer/trar'e^^ t^a«-^a'£e^i^ 
When Ties With ike Natural Family Ure Broken 
There Is far too Uttle concern for the child's right to a famllv whPn miMoii^ 

u ri^r^T ,^ ' before. otlier alterSs^^e tri^^^^^ 

It Is a tragic Irony that once parental ties have h^n nt^varc^ It^ull. 

pp* ^^^'^'^''e P^-^d. Children Without Homes " WnsUnjrton. D.C 1978 

fa;K%t«f^^^^^^^^^ rellevinj stress on 

to children of working? parents; Only a vewamal^ supported day care 

used for day care to prevent outof-home plawmSits. ^^^^^^^^^ ^are funds has been 
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chltd'B current situation or needs, there Is widespread reluctance to Initiate 
proceedings to terminate the rights ot biological parents. 

For children who should have parental rights terminated or who have had 
parental rights terminated, efforts to ensure new permanent homes are often 
not vigorous enough. Adoption efforts are hampered by llscal barriers, Inadequate 
funds for subsidized adoptions or legal fees, as well as deeply embedded views 
that certain children— minority children, older children, and children with special 
medical needs— are **hard to place," and thus "unadoptable/' 
Children Don*t Count ■ ' 

Children placed out of their homes are not only likely to be cut off from faml* 
lies, but also abandoned psychologically and sometimes literally by the public 
systems that assume respouslbliity tor them. They are, In effect, children In double 
Jeopardy. 

In every county we visited, tliose who work directly with children report great 
pressures : Impossibly large caseloads, excessive and meaningless ixipcrwork, no 
time to get to know cliUdren t:or wliom they make decisions, no time to visit 
families, and no training to,.deal with complex family problems. 

Children remain In care for long periods of time, often moving from place to 
place, without the chance to .experience stable caring from any adult. In our 
survey, 13 percent of the children had been out of their own homes for over 
had been In out^of-home care for two or more years. Moreover, the responding 
survey counties reported that 18 percent of the children In out-of-home care had 
four years, and an additional 20 percent forever six years. In all, 52 percent 
been moved more than three times. 

Children in Institutional or group home slettlngs rather than foster home care 
appear to be particularly vulnerable to public neglect and various forms of InsU* 
tutlonal abuse. Mechanisms for ensuring that these children are appropriately 
placed and receive quality (tare are Ineffective or nonexistent 

Sixty-four of the 140 county child welfare offices in our survey reported having 
written jpolides requiring caseworkei>chlld contact But while 46 percent of the 
counties reporting required such" contact if a child was in a foster home, only 
30 percent required contact if a child was in a group home; 25 percent if the 
child was in an institution; and only 12 percent if a child was in out-of state 
placement In other words, the further away the child was from a family con- 
text, the less caseworker-child contact was required. 

Too many children are in institutions. In each of the seven study states, public 
officials openly acknowledged that children who did not belong in institutJons 
were placed there. On the other hand, children who do need institutional care 
or care in residential treatment facilities may not get it Children with spec-al 
needs, fqr Instance, are frequently placed in institutions with no appropriate 
programs or specialized services. 

, Despite immense public concern about familial abuse, no state CDF staff vis- 
ited had set up mechanisms, nor issued guidelines to monitor and eliminate the 
institutional abuse of children. Such abuse takes many forms: the unmonltored, 
excessive use of seclusion or drug therapies, severe behavioral restrictions, or 
harsh physical punishment Desplte^evldence that abuse of children in Institu- 
tions and other group settings Is widespread, no state studied had a Ucensing 
statute spelling out specific sanctions for institutional abuse. 

Children are sent far distances from their own communities, soiaetimcii within 
the same state, but often out of state. Out-of-state plaf>ement virtually ^sures 
that there will be no contact with family or caseworker. Nationally, we estim-^te 
over 10,000 children are placed out of state at any one time. 

The failure of State reaponHJHlity 

States are often neglectful parents — sometimes f»ven abusive ones — falling to 
meet their ongoing obligations to individual chilaren at risk of or in placement 
Public systems lack the capacity to ensure coordinated program planning nad 
service delvlery. Compliance with even weak laws.and regulations is inadcnunte. 
We found evidence of such failure? in each of the study states. 

State statutory protections for children and families facing placement were 
inadequate. v . 

Statutory criteria in the seven study states for th'^ court's removal of a ^Jiild 
from homo were often vague and did not require that alternatives be tried in 
non-emergency situationil* Counsel was not iin'^ormly provided at all points in 
the placement process. 

•There !» such a requirement in tw^ of Calif c.mla'g 58 counties as a result of expert- 
mental tlme-Umited legislation. See Chapter 4. , ^ * , 
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Nono of tho child wolfaro flratuteB In tho Htiidy HtiitOH explldtly roqiilrotl tlmt 
eoiiHldoration ho Klvoii to plttcln« a child with willing rolativcH an oppoHed to 
Htraii^orH; that a child bo placed in tho leaHt roHtrlctivo HOttin^^ or that a child 
1)0 i)laced In hlH or ht»r own comninnity unloHH there waH Hiiecific ovldenco that 
to do 80 would ho harmful to the child. 

Only one Htudy Htato (Houth Carolina), at tho time of our vi«it, exerciHod itH 
continuinK reHponfiihillty to individual chiidron in out of-homo care. It re<piireH 
hy statute a iwrlodic review of tho children, conducted Independently of tho 
puhlic child welfare UKency reHpouHihlo for tho care of the children. 

Only three study HtatoH (Ohio, South Dakota, and MaHHachuHettH) made it iwa- 
Hihlo for minora at risk of voluntary paychlatric hOHpitalization to have access 
to counsel prior to hOHpltalization. 

Efforts to provide permanence for children were limited. 

No study state had placed emphasln in its statute or policy on reunification 
efforts to ensure, whenever appropriate, that children and natural families were 
reirnited.^' 

South Carolina was the only study state which, as a matter of state policy, 
iiad taken a strong Htand in regard to a child's right to permanence. The state 
imd created an Olllco of Child Advocacy within tho Governor*s Olflce to act as 
advocate and ombudsman for children in foster care and to ensure that their 
ri^ht to pcrmanenco was protected. 

All seven study states provided for Kubsidized adoptions, but only two gave 
priority. to foster parents for the adoption of children they had carwl for for huig 
periods of l;ime. Most study states failed to provide adequate funding for their 
subsidy programs. 

Efforts by the Htate to ensure that ciiildren out of their homes received quality 
services were lacking. 

Licensing, which theoretically constitutes a core component of the state's 
efforts to protect chiidren, was ineffectiva Even in Massachusetts and California, 
the two study states that had recently substantially modiiied licencing procedures 
and regualtions, licensing efforts were still beset with enforcement failures, and 
the licensing process was isolated from other placement activities. The same 
isolation pervaded program reviews. 

No study state had developed explicit procedures for monitoring purchase-of- 
service agreements and ensuring that private providers met agreed-upon per- 
formance standards. 

The administrative structure of children's services was varied and complex, 
but bore little relationship to the quality of services. 

Fragmentation of children's services was widespread. Only three study states 
had sought administrative solutions, either through offices for children (Massa- 
chusetts and South Dakota), or through liaison staff across systems (New Jer- 
sey). Yet In each state we found ''exchangeable children," who, with the same 
needs, were the responsibility of different systems. 

State oversight of local practice was inadequate regardles.s of whether child 
welfare services were administered by the state or by local jurisdictions, with the - 
state in a sui)ervisory role. No local child welfare office that we visited reported 
receiving any substantive in-service training from the state child welfare agency. 
Staff did receive training in how to fill out forms. 

Shockingly little was known about the status of children in placement. No study 
state monitored the treatment of minority children for evidence of discrimination. 

Based on CDJ"s survey of child welfare and probation offices in 1*10 counties, 
the lack of information about children out of their homes, even in their own 
counties, was appalling. Responding child welfare officials could not provide data 
on the race of 54 percent of the children reportedHo be in out-of-home care; on 
tlie age of 49 percent of the children ; on the length of time in care for 53 percent 
of the children ; on the number of moves for 87 percent of the children ; and on 
the legal status for 73 percent. Probation officials did no better. Fifty-nino 
percent could not identify the race of tlie children reiwrted in out-of-liome place- 
ment ; 66 percent could not report age ; and 42 percent could not identify the types 
of facilities in which the youths were placed. 

Only two of the seven study states were even attempting to gather statewide 
data within the child welfare system, and only one across systems. No study state 
had systematic accurate information concerning the numbers of children and 
families receiving services to prevent placement what services they received, 
or how effective such services were. No state could routinely and systematically 
identify those children who move in and out of placements or trace the pathways 
of children moving from one system to another. 

10 The California legislation cited In footnote 0 refers specifically to reunification efforts. 
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No Htiuly Nhito wiiH niouilorlim' tho troiitinout of minority ohlMrcn, Wo found 
«vl<Umco of tuiLHinal InmtintMit of Indian chlldron In both Mtlidy states witli larKe 
In; Inn iM»inilatl(n)H. Arizona and youth IJakola. In mivrnl data about nilnority 
clilldivn woro Inadcquiito. but Informnthui available HUKh^»Hlwl minority ciilldren 
wen. ovru more HUHceptlhIo than otiier clilldren to tli« fallunjH of tho cliild-illarinK 

KHTortH to Klvo panMilH, children and fOHter parontH an opportunity to\voico 
(Munplalataor probii»m« werealmofitnonexlfitont. , ^ 

MaHhachuHettH waH the only Htudy Htato that had created within tho Oaicb for 
( hlldrea a mechanism for Imlividnal parentM, children, foHter pnrentH, providerH. 
and olherH to ro^lHter ccmiplaintH alxmt Hervk-eH or Heek rcHolution of dllllcultlHlt'. 
natlouH. KmnllleH in New Jerwey had acccsH to the OHlee of the IMd^lic AdvS 
ompowerwl t(» enh'ah'e In case and chiHH advocacy in a variety of areas. No othOr 
Ntudy Htate had hikh^IHc mechanlwuiH for redretwhm' procedural wronffs or service 
Ineiinl IcH and InadeipmclcH. other than throuh'h normal legal proccsHeH. or in 
Hcveral InstanceH, tlmniKh ombndHman programs within InHtltntions, 
Tho Fdihtn; of Frdrral Lrailrnhip <nt<l Policy \ 
There lH n<i overall explicit federal pc.ilcy toward children out of their homes. 
I bo nip licit iMdIcy rellcMHwl in federal funding priorities acts as a disincentive to 
he development of strong programs ensuring children their own or adoptive fam-i 
IlieH. ^ederal protections for children at risk of removal or out of their homes are^ 
uneven ; and weakest In child welfare leglslatibn. There Is an explicit iwlicy BU\h\ 
port ng tliedelnstltutionallzalKm of already lustitutlonaliztMl persons hut there ; 
has been little systematic attenthm to its Implications for children. Efforts to re- ■ 
(pilre state nmjpliance with federal regulations and laws arc virtually nonexiat- \ 
ent. Administratively, responsibility for children out of their homes Is diffuse and 
\vcnk. I be absence of useful national information about children out of their 
hoincH is a scandal, and i>revents the monitoring of basic facts about the impact of 
federaldollnrson the eare of children. 

Federal funding patterns provide Incentives for long-term foster care 
The AKI)<! FoHter Care l'n>gram (StJOtion 40S of the Social Security Act) 
pa.\s for out.ofJu)m(» care for children whose famillcH are eligible for AFDC and 
who are placed, as a result of a Judicial determination, in foster family homes or 
.Tt fn^ Jor?.!*'**" care Institutions. It pays only for room and board costs, 

u t for services to prevent placement or reunite families, or for services to faclli' 
t*'""'"»^*t>» of parental rights and adoption. Fiscal Year 
f(Mleral e\-i>endltures for the itrogram were .^70 udlllon 
One federal program funded under Title IV-H of the .Social Security Act pro- 
vldcH funds for a l|ro«d ninge of cbUd welfare services, including servicesTo 
l^revent the removal (,f a child fnun his or her own home, but has been consist^ 
en ly fumbnl far below the anthorii:*.I ceiling of .$206 miliion. For l^past few ^ 
years the nctual ai>propriation has barely excewled .$50 million. Further state! 
have us(K much of this money to pay for out^f-home care, not for servi^ to 
prevent the removal of children from their homes or to reunite families 
ti f funds are specifically targeted for ado|»tion subsidies. Furthermore, 

the fact that a ImndicapiKHl child in foster care who is often eligible for Medicaid 
would lose ellgibilit.y if adopted, services as a disincentive to finding S^nent 
adoptive homes for children with. siKjeial needs. "i""tnc 

f.wHlIfnf M^y^* policies fail to ensure adequate procedural and substantive pro- 
tections to children at risk of placement or in care. . 

None of the federal child welfare programs providing funds for children out 
of their homes requires: 

—Services to the family to prevent out-of-home placement 

-Placement, priorities such as placement in the least restrictive setting appro- 
family chlhrs ne«Ia and within reasonable proximity to the child*s 

—Periodic case reviews by those not providing sen-Ices 

—A dispositional hearing to ensure children are returned home or freed for 

adoption when appropriate 
—Time limits on federally ri^Imbursable foster care for children whose family 
ties are broken, with good faith efforts to provide a child with permanence 
The federal commitment to deinstitutionalization has been haphazard 
Despite national rhetoric favoring delnatltntinnallzatlon, federal funds are 
often, not used to ensure care In the least restrictive setting. The availability of 
Medicaid funds often serves as an incentive to keep children with special needs 
In hosp tals or nursing homes, when foster home placements might be more 
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Juvenllo JuBtlce and Delinquency Provontlon Act rcqulremontH to deluHtltti* 
tlonnUeo atutuH offcndcrH aiid.dopondeiit and nofcloctcd children have iK^on jmorly 
monitored. And there has been little ntteiitlon given to ouBurlUK that iippropriato 
Hervlces aro available for children leaving Instltutlonn. 

Only limited attention has boon given at the federal level to tlie quality of (Miro 
provided to children out of their homes, 

There Are n numbor of fedornl programB that provide funds to moot the spoclnl 
needa of Institutionalised children. But there has l>eeQ no federal effort to follow 
the total federal dollars going Into institutions to determine the extent to which 
they are meeting children's needs or whether In some instances the various pro- 
grams-may bo working at cross-purposes. Frequently, inadequate attention Is 
puld to the quality of the federnlly reimbursed care those children receive. 

Federal enforcement of existing child welfare laws Is virtually nonexistent. 

Despite recent QAO documentation of abuses In the AFOO Foster Care and 
Title IV-B programs," HE3W has taken no corrective action. Further, no ono 1h 
systematically following up violations IdentlHed by the HE3W Audit Agency In 
its extensive review of the AFDC Foster Care Program." 

Federal leadership In monitoring discrimination in programs affecting out<of- 
homo children is minimal. 

Tirie VI of tlie Civil Rights Act of IdM prohibits discrimination on tlu! basis 
of race, color or national origin In federally assisted programs. To date, however, 
although states receive in excess of $2.5 billion in federal funds for social serv 
lees, the OiUce for Civil nights (OCR) In IIKW has never pul)lished policy guide- 
lines for the states to use In monitoring the administration of social services pro- 
grams. OCR conducts periodic surveys of nursing homes and hospitals In order 
to assess their compliance with Title VI, but has never conducted comparable 
surveys of chlld-placlpg and child-caring agencies, Similarly, there has been no 
coordinated effort to monitor compliance with Section 504 of tlie Rehabilitation 
—-Act. of 1073 which prohibits discrimination against handicapped persons In fed- 
erally assisted programs. 

The administration of relevant federal programs is fragmented and unwieldy. 

There are at least 34 federal programs administered by six different federal 
agencies that "directly Impact, on the lives of children at risk of removal or In 
placement. Within HEW alone there are five different offices and numerous 
divisions with responsibility for these programs. But there Is no formal mecha- 
, nlsm for coordinating the agencies and offices with responsibility for these pro- 
grams across federal departments. The division, of responsibility between 
Washington and regional offices, with respect to Individual programs, further 
fragments program authority. 

Mechanlsnv) for program and fiscal accountability for federal dollars are 
almost nonexistent. 

Few federal laws require administrative agencies responsible for children at 
risk of removal or in placement to report to Congress and the public on the status 
of these children and their families, or on the Impact of federal programs affect- 
ing them. There is no current federal effort to develop a unlAed data system 
appropriate for problem Identification, planning and trend analysis about chil- 
dren at risk of removal or In placepnent. « 

The federal data collection effort Is haphazard and often meaningless. 

Very little useful comparable data are available on a national basis on children 
in out-of*home care, In spite of the fact that there are at least 20 data collection 
efforts conducted by or under contract with federal agencies which address this 
population. Reporting nt (he federal level concerning child welfare and adoption 
services has been voluntary and virtu ally. useless. c 

The Becennlal Census conducted by the Census Bureau is the only effort to 
obtain periodic data on the race of children out of their Iiomes across systems. 
No statistics, however, tell anything about the comparative types or lengths of 
placemients for minority and non-minority children, nor the comparative numbers 
of such children being returned home or adopted. ^ ^ 



"See, for' example. General Accounting Office, "More Can Be Learned and Done About 
the Well-Belnff of Children" (WaBhlngton. D.C. : GAO, April 1D76). and "Children In Foster 
Care Instltutlonn: *IUfP8 Government Can Take to Improve Their Care*' (Washington. 
D.C. : GAO. February 1077). 

^Sec. for example, reports. by the HEW Audit" A^ency^s-PhUadelphla Regional Office. 
Review of AFDC Foster Care Program Administered by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Washington. D.C: HEW Audit Agency. Audit 
Control No. 60253-03. May 1076). and Report on the Aid to FamlHes with Dependent 
Children Foster, Care Program. Commonwealth of Virginia fWashlnjrton. D.C: HEW 
Audit Agency, Audit Control No. 60253-03. Junft 1976). A Ust of the 27 states where 
audita have been scheduled and the status of the audits as of June 1. 1978 Is set forth In 
Appendix B. ' ' 




Appendix P 

TaENDS AND Issues ik this Dcinstitutionalization or Youths x?r Troublb 
(By Paul L«rmnn)* 

Instead of focusing exclusively on status offenders, or on youths adjudicated 
by a Juvenile court, this paper summarises trends and Issues related to the 
dlffe^eutlar institutional hiindllng of nil youths who are In trouble with the law 
of their Jurisdiction, or who could be If the enforcement and Judicial systems took 
oflielal note of their behavior, liiree categories of Institutional handling of 
Juveniles, usually treated separately, are discussed: juvenile correction, child 
welfare, and mental health. There have been significant reductions In long-term 
correctional handling of youths In trouble, but th^re have also been offsetting 
changes In the use of private correctional facilities/ residential treatment instltu- 
tlohs associated with child welfare, and psychiatric unit* of general an4 state 
hospitals. Seven factors eqntrlbuting to the emergence of new modes of institu- 
tionul handling are discussed': (1) shift in the balance between the public and 
private sectors, (2) increase In voluntary commitments, (3) permissive mixing 
of official and diagnostic labels, (4) transfer of legal responsibility, (5) redefini- 
tion of "acting out" behaviors, (CX Increased use of mental health terminology 
and facilities, and (7) use of, federal funds as an incentive to subsidize non- 
correctlonal placements. The policy implications of empirical findings, particu- 
larly in regard to status offenders, are discussed in the concluding sections. 

Since the late 1000s, Interest In delinquency prevention has usually included 
recommendations for uiversion and deinstitutionalization of juvenile offenders. 
In the following pages, I shall deal primarily with trends and issues related to 
the interest In i^educlng reliance on traditional correctional institutions, discuss- 
ing deinstitutionalization from a broader perspective than is usually offered. 
Instead of focusing only on status offenders, or youths adjudicated by a Juvenile 
court, I shall first i>ddress the differential Institutional handling of all youths 
in trouble with the law of their Jurisdiction, or those who could be affected if 
the law enforcement^and judicial systems took oificlal note of their behaviors ; in 
a later section I shall relate this broad perspective to the recent emphasis on 
status offenders. 

For the purpose of the discussion, I am considering deinstitutionalization of 
youths in trouble apart from any specific federal legislation, so that broad 
trends from 1050 to today can be understood. From this pragmatic, operational 
perspective* I will refer to delnstltutlohallzation as signifying a reduced reliance 
on the traditional institutions associated with juvenile correction without a 
corresponding increase In the use of other types of facilities.* The phrase "tradi- , 
tlonal juvenile institutions*' refers primarily to detention facilities, jails, public 
training schools, ranches, and camps. Nontradltional institutions, where juveniles 
in trouble with the law (or potentially so) could be placed, include three cate- 
gories of out-of-home living arrangeipents r private Juvenile correctional facili- 
ties, child welfare residences, and mental health facilities. 

The departure here from the usual approach to correction, child welfare, 
and mental health as completely separate fields is necessary to make clear the 
available evidence on the general patterns, over time, of juvenile institutlonaliza- 

^Panl Lerman. Professor and Director of Doctoral Program, Graduate School of Social 
Work. Rutsers University. Ne'n* Brunswick. New Jersey. 

This artlcle^is a' revised version of a paper prepared for the Illinois Governor's Confer- 
ence on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, held In ChlcaJ?o Jn June 1979. Por- 
tions of this paper are based on a study funded by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
' Division of Special Mental Health Programs (contract No. 278-70-0087). 

^Por alternative apnroaches to defining delnstltntlonallzatlon, see the following?: Leona 
Bactirach, "Deinstitutionalization: An Analytical Perspective" (Rockville. Md. : National 
Institute of Mental Health. 1070). Series D.^No. 4: and General Accounting? Office. *'Re- 
turnlnf; the Mentaltv Disabled to the Community** (WasblnRton. 0.C. : Govt Printing 
Office, January 1977). 
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tloii; Thoro lmv«rbCM>n HlKiilflcsnnt redtictloim In lung-torni triulltlonnl (forroetloiial 
tmmlllng of yoiittut In iroublv. but it would bo iiiIhIoiuIIiik to coiioIihIo tbnt (b'in* 
HtltutUniallsatlun bW Imoii aohluv(Ml. For tlioro buvo alHO hmi ofrHottliiK cImiiikoh 
In tlio tiRO of prlvatoVorrootlonal faollltloH, roHtdtMitial tnmdiHMit; aHH(K.*bi(c<l with 
chlbl wolfaro, and imychlntric unltH of Konoral and Htalo hoNpltalH. In ofTtKM, 
tboro haH cniorgttd, ln\ini)lanned faHhbni, a^ew youtli*ln*(roublo InHtltiitloniU 
HyHtom tbaHnclndOH old and now InHtltntlonH from all throe HHdH: Jnvonllo 
corrooUon, child wolfaro,\ind montJil hoaltb. A Hlpitlleant Imidleit aHHiimptloii 
of thtri HyHtcm Ih tbnt (bo ImhavlorH reHiillbiK hi phircniont doclHtonH oonld, undor 
HtatutOH In all fifty HtatCH.M>rlnK youtliH within the JnrlHdletion of a jiivcnilo 
court ' \ 

TABLE l.-NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF\^ESIOENTS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUVENILE CORRECTIONAL 

R\CILITIES: 1950-741 

1950 1960 1970 1974 



Number Percent Number Percent Number, Percent Number Percent 

Public 29,042 79 m/sM 84 57,691 87 33, 732 52 

Private 7) 944 21 7,336/ 16 8,766 13 30,952 48 

• ToUl 36,986 ...l 45^695 66,457 64, 684 

— '■ ■ ^ i ■ 

> Excluding detention shelter. 

Source: Oitt for 1950. 1960, and 1970 are based upon Bureau of the Census, Institutional Population, 1950, vol. 4, 
pt. 4, ch C; Bureau of tne Census, Inmates of Institutions, 1960, vol. 2, pc. (2}-8A; and Bureau of the Census, Persons 
In Institutions and Other Group Quarters, 1970, final report, vol. 4E, pc. (2). 1974 data are based upon LEAA, Children 
In Custody, 1974. 

ntlASONH FOB TIIK BMEItOENCK OF THE NKW BYHTE.M 

8hift in balance between publieand private scetor 

Tbe eu.st(Mly, care, and treatment of dollnquent youths baa been Increafilngly 
Hhare<l I»y the imblle Hector wltb private or^anlzatlonH (uialnly nonpront;, but 
also some proprietary), An InfornuU division of labor, whereby private orgaiiiza- 
ticms concentrated on yonnjcer children and yontbfi^clhssilied as Ueiwndenf, no- 
glc^ctuil, or mildly deviant, emerged in tlie latter half of the nineteentb century 
and continued for tbe llrst half of the twentieth." However, that situation has 
apparently changed : Kect'Ut l^KAA data reveal that between 43 and 48 percent of 
all youths resident in nondetention correctional facilities are living under pri- 
vate auspices/ Comimred with the census datn of 1050, when only 21 iwrcent of 
such youths were being bandletl by nonpublic organizations, this is a sizuble shift 
(see Table 1). Secondary analysis of recent data reveals that private facilities 
providing long- term care accounted for approximately 54 percent of all J uveal le 
correctional admissions*^ 



* Sec the followlDg reportH of the (]<^ccnnlnl ccnHUH for <1atn supportlnf; tlilH conclusion : 
U.S., Depiirtinimt of the Interior, Uureau of tlie CerwiiH, Uoport on Defective, Dependent 
and Delinquent CloaHrH of the Population of tht* U.H. iih Ueturned at the Tenth CeuHUH: 
1880 (Woshluuton, D.C. : Govt. Printing: Olllce, 1888); "Benevolent InHtltutlonH." 1004: 
"PrlBonerH nnd Juvenile DidlnmieutH lu InHtltutlonH." 1904 "H<»ni»voU»nt InHtltntlonH," 
1010: "PrisonerH and Juvenile DcllnquentH In. the U.S.." 1010: "Children under InHtltu- 
tlonai CJare." 1023 ; "Children under Inntltuttonal Care and 1ti Fonter Homes." 1033 : 
"JuvenUe Dellnciuentn In Public InntltutlonH." 103:^: "Special Report on Institutional 
Population 14 Yearn Old and Over." 1040 ; ''InHtltutlonal Population." lO.'iO ; vol. 4. Social 
KeportH, pt. 2, ch. C; "InmateH of InntltiitlonH." 1000: Pinal Ueport. pc (2)-8A ; and 
"Ppraons In InHtitutlons and Other Group Quarters." 1970. Final Report, pc (2)-4E. ■ 

"LHw Enforcement AHHUtance AdnilnlHtratloTi* "Children In Custody." J974 (Washlnff- 
ton. D.C. : National Criminal JtiHtlce Information and .StatlHtlCH Service. February 1077) ; 
and "Children In CuHtody." 1075. iHHUod In October 1077. 

*Thl9 Is an estimated fljrure, Rinee LEAA has not provided admlsHlons data for the sur- 
vevH of 1974 and 107.';. The 1971 LEAA Hurvey ("Children In Custody." 1071) reporte<l 
admlRHlons data, bv facility t.vne. that could be analyzed to yield ratios of admlssimis per 
youth reported In rpsldence. These ratios were used t^ projwt the estimated number of 
admlsHlnns for oach faelllty tyPe. The foHowinjr ratios i were obtained with 1071 data and 
projected for 1071 public and private correctlmwil Institutions ? di'tentlon— 42.01 : shelter 
care — 2«.0I : dlaffnostte/receptlon tvnters — 12.87; training schools — 1.09: randies, for- 
estry camps, farms, and schools — 2.73; and jrroup homes/halfway hounes — 2.04, 
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TABIC 2.-TYPt5 Of VbUNOSTCM UVINO IN PUOUC AND PRIVATE JUVENILE CORRCCTIONAt f ACIUTItS: 1974-7$ 

lln pircint) 



1974 



1975 



Priviti 


Public 


PrIviti 


SI 


70 


36 


16 


10 


16 


2 


17 


2 


24 


2 


ii 


22 


1 




5 


0 


7 




44,922 


27,290 



AdlydiciU4/^illnquint 4.. > » . . . 

In niid of/upirviiion (PINS).. 

Pinding (MipoiltlonAnnirir 

VoiunUry commltmint 

Oipindint/niilKlid 

Emollonilly diiturbtd, minUlly retarded, other.. 



N equeli., 



73 



Source: LEAA, Children In CUilody, 1975, pp. ia*li 



Inircaao in voluntaf;y oommitmentM \ 

Private organlzatlonH, unlike imbll(| InNtitutlons, can take reforralB for *'place- 
iiient" fnnn a variety ot noiirceH, boUijiHiWIc and prl^nte. Admissions need not bo 
ordortMl by law enforcement or a court, as jH tho caHo for most public juvenile 
correctional pbicemonts.* Many youtlls are "voluntarily" committed by parents 
or Kunrdlans, or by welfare afeenoIeH-i-wlthout Rolng through a formal commit- 
ment proceiluro. Recent iWa (1074-75) from the LKAA'sponsored surveys Indi- 
cate that Juvenile correcMonal facllltleH clnHSlfled as private receive 22 to 24 
l>ercent of their resldentn from such tjommltments (see Table 2). While tho cIp* 
eunistances contrlbnUng to these voluntary L*onimltmentB remain unknown, one 
ml^ht reasonably Infer that these youths could otherwise be adjudicated as 
delinquent, officially labeled as perso^is in need of supervision, or classified as 
dependent/neglected. In practice, a voluntary commitment can be synonymouB 
with ^'Juvenile court divcj^on'* to a noiiipubllc institution. 

Permissive mixinp of-offloial and diagnlstio labels / 

Private facilities can, in practice, mix a broader array of youUiB in trouble 
than can pubiie InHtitutlons. Private, agencies' oflicial impers of le^al Incorpora- 
tion rarely restrict them to houHin^^ oiily youths subject to specific official labels. 
Thus, the mix of youths eonflne<l within the same facilities, revealed in a 1075 
I;E3AA nationwide survey, probably ciinnot be attacked as violating any of the 
states' statutes: | / 

1 / Percent 

Adjudicated delinquents— - ! •.™w:.„-.. 86 

Persouiuln need of suiwrvislon ' '.L 10 

Dei)endent/neglecteil I 18 

All other classi flea t ions (including voluntary commitments) , 80 

[See Table 2.] ,1 

While the most recent federal guidelines /promulgated In August 1978) pn 
commiugliug of various youth populations' could change this k?ind of divei:se popu- 
lation mix, available evidence Indicates Umt monitoring of private facilities Is 
not systematic. A 1078 report by the United States General Accounting OfiQce' 
revealed that only four states botheretl to monitor private facilities containing 
any Juvenile delinquents." / 

Transfer of legal respotisibility j / 

The movement to take status offenders out of pubiie correctional institutions 
has often been accompanied by a transfer of legal responsibility from probation 
and correctional authorities to pubiie child welfare offlcials. In 1074, 82 percent of 
the private correctional facilities received welfare department -referrals.^ His- 
torically, public welfare ofHclals have made exteuHive use of private child wel- 
fare agencies; many public child welfare authorities were originally organized to 
take cnirdren from almshouses and place them into ^'benevolent" child care Instl- 

osee Mark M. i-evln and Roaemary C. Sarrl. "Juvenile Dellnaency: A Coinparatlve 
Annlysia of Legal Codes In the United Statcti** (Ann Arbor. Mich. : National Assessment 
of Juvenile Correeflona, June 1074). . . 

"General Accountlnsr Office, ''Removlnjr StatUR Offenders from Secure Faculties: Federal 
I^eadershlp and Guidance Are Needed" (Washington, D.C. : Govt Printing Office, June 
1078). 

t LBAA. "Children in Chistody.** 1974. 
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h}P(kJ. ThlN iMitlcrn Ihih «.ntliiii.sl Into llio tw.-ntlntli (•.•iiliiry. UmMit HiirvovH 
ndlcato that, M to «(l mvmi o( .,11 n>Ml.U.|.tM „f tr m II I. , w i d"i^^ 
oiiH liro in prlviitu fiwIlltloM." Vi.rlouM tyiN-s „f yot.tl.H li In. lo r i ' W rpn^ 

llkoly t(. |,u pliiwd III prlval.. "foHtcr euro" InHlltiiiloiiH- koih • of IIiuw'XhhK 
118 corroctloniil nii.l oIIioih .■«loV(.rlml iih .•l.ll.l wolfiiro fiR-llltlOH 

y MENTAL HOSPITAIS OF PER 
. By Ml; 1M2-7S 

1 

1 (RiK par 100,000 populillon) , 
1962 - i96> \m 1975 

IJrji^:::::::;:;::::::;;:;::;::::: ,tl .jTj jTj JTs 

b%":.v;.::;;:::;;;;: To ' lil t ■ } ■ 

"""" 163.7 146.5 'iooie lU 3i.7 



TABU 3.-AOMISSI0NS TO STATE/COUNTy MENTAL HOSPITAIS OF PERSONS WITH NO PRIOR INPATIENT CASE 

. By AOEi 1M2-7S 



70.6 - 75.1 



62. 1 68, 2 57. 1 



»i^n^.'f'i^''f 'fom N«)li">«' Inililul6 or Mtntal Heillh, Slatlitlcil Nolo 145: Chiniai In Ihi Aia and Sax Comnoilllon 
p'lSu'J',8K l958)!''p.^l" 'S«-'9^ <W"''ln.^5n"o.c"^ 

Redefinition of oOonding behavior u» "ticting out" 

Since the emergence of the child Bidtlanw ellnlc In the IIWOh there hnH been an 
IncrenalnB tendency to riHlellne delln.ment.type lielmvlorH «h ••uctln« out" or "« 
Hyniptom of on emotional dlHtnrl.«nco.'" The recent Heimratl, .n of st at U8 behaviors 
from the broad delinquency deflnltlonH found In nnlny Htate Htatutes ,loc« not 
ui,pear to have a tered thl« loufe'-term trend. Both public und i™e chUd wci: 
faro BKencleH tend to concur In these dlasnoNtlc dellnltlons; since the early lOCOs 

fn?.PjT,"„"H'„,''f "^''''''T','"* "'e'"-otl«.lly linked to a prmled red 

for 'resldentln! trcatmeu in a Htructufod settlni,'." " While roHl.lentlal treatment 
«i>ttlnB8 are usually classllled as mental health or chlld carlni; Instit ons not .m 
Stur'li" " '•<''"<1<"'V'« subject^o 7 'h^h ie"el of 

' Greater use Of mental health ayatcm T 

hn?«Tni£^"''i/,"^'^/"l profession Iuih extenilwl Its Hervlces beyond patients 

hosp tQllzed w h obvious i»a>Tlilatrlc dlsturbunces to porHons not usnally cared 
for III a hospltal;--alcoholic«. dru^r UBers. and adolescents wUl/a "T^rlet^of 
"transient b ehavioral problema. The latter have been admitted Ihto atate and 

■Kobert H. DreniU'r et qI,'^ "Chndren and Voiith In Anierlcu : A Docuraentarv'HlHtorv - 
2 viAh, (CumbrldKo, Miihs. : Unrvard UidverHltv I»re8s. ll)71). A'wcumentary liiHtory, 

iWn«hVnIf?«" Buroaii, 'ToHter fare of Children: MnJor National Tronda nnd rrosDocta" 
SSS Suta l>eimrtmcnt of Health, Kcincnt^on and Wolfw lOGO) ; S 

10 In 1021 there were 7 child snildauce dInlcH. but bv 1027 there were 10'' nprorrHnir 
to James Lelbva "A Illstory of Social Welfare and Social \Vor^ In the United StatS^ 
u^Pn'^' a^'^*^*'"' 1"78). p. 184. Many of iese e "niCH 

IIIhK;! SkV}e^^^^^^^ Commonwealth Fuml'lo. -fimSea^ h 

"nhn^i^i''^'*^ V* ^^^"^^ ^0'*^= Commonwealth Fund, 1J)03) • Brenner nt nl 

i^^}!^trr^M^^^ fi^r""'^ "^>-«-t ch,JdVer5?o^;,r'^",!;^ 

the" »n"aV^n^?^r^^^^^^^ '^V^lr^ll^le^^tl'^^^.^^^ . 

"-T?**^.*°^. InHtltntlonH. l«00: Childn-n'H Hi re, r^^^^^^ * 

p»H««?*a^f"-?^""*^ of Nrental Health. ••Utilization of PHyehlnulo r\!^^Mlltle8 hv Chlldr?S • ' 
Ciifrent Status TremlH. ImpHcntlonH" ( Wn.shlnjjton. D.C, : (l.vt. rMntlnc fifflee l^^^^^^ 

w?i*i?yf\ r?''"*^'?A,'^^*^^^^ ehlldren. him» the following: : - i thonv N ValSec n a^^^^ 
,^ }ho TVtnJitr.^r--Qn^^^^^^^^ Tr.-atment of Kmotlnnally Dlsturh-d Children : A revle^ 

Scrvire Review. June 1U72. m. 230-,'l • nnd JnmoH K Whlffnknr 

t^^T^Rjf 9' theoretlral orientation ran he found In a 107.5 Htiidv nrepared 
vL^fS^ ^?^aX°'''^ ''"Sr^ Welfare hy Blanrhe.BernHteln et nl "fV^^^^ 

Needs nnd Alternatives to Plaremonf : thin study Is r».prlnted In U S. Sennte rommmJ? 
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roiinty monlnl hoiipltalM, |iMyrlilii(clc iiiiltN of K(MH|rul lioHpttiilN, iiihI privah* Iioh- 
(iltalH, iiH woll MM N)NM'iitllK(Ml riilhln»u'H ^m.vclilH t rlr fiivl I It ioM,'* Wlillo \\w com* 
Miltiuriit of all (MIht u^v KroupHliaH diM'miHOd apptvrlali),v la piiMlo fiU*llitloN, tlio 
iiuintM^r ut yo\\U)i iH^rHOUN adadttiMl mIiico (ho oiirly IIMIOh Inlu Mim* fiU'llirloN liiiH 
iucnMiMMt (Nor 'hiblo I'i). Iimtnul of hohitf adntllt^'d hmiUNo of HaNNio pN>rlila(rlc 
HyniptoaiH, tho niaj<»rll,v of JuvomIIoh outorlau hoNpllalH ioohI iVorntly Imvo houa 
ndialtUMi horaiiNO of KOiiornI hrliavlorid diHordurH; f(»r rxaniplo. tranHloat Hltun**^ 
fioniil illNordorH. childhood diHordorH, porHoaallty dl^ordiM'H, iind druir diHOrdurK 
invi) Tahlo •!). TIiono aoiirlaNHical dtagnoHOH ofton tndlrato iKdiavlorH (Imt eoulU 
rcMult. in court adjudlcatJon or othor formal dlMpoMltlon. 

Unv^nf l*vdmil fundn an nn inccntdw 

Finally, hUwo f(Mli«ral fimdlOK Iuin hoon avallahh» (o NtihHUUxo ont*oMiomo 
planMaontH» provided thoy an* not In a traditional pid»lic corroctlonar ItiHtltil- 
Mon.'* hVdoral fundn for placoauMits aro now forth»*ondiii: under tla» followlnit 
tItUv* la tho Social St»nirlty Art':, aid t^ dopondcMit dilldron, child wolfaro, Hocia! 
Mprvlci»M, McMllcald, ,an(l ^upplomontal Hocurlty Inconio." ThoMo dlvopMo funding 
Hoiirn'M porndt private orKual/jillonH to rompoto with ono another for 1<K> percent 
orcupaapy of IkmIh for chlldnui and yenitliM njfcrrcd hy probation, parole, oh lid 
wolfaro, laontal hoallh, private doctorn and lawyorM, and other viduntary MOiircufl, 
In practice. thU alMo nieann that diverse placenient a»,'encleM compote with ono 
iinothor for the uho of tho Mame farllltlcM. In M»MMachiiMcitM, for example, tho 
Hiato correctlonaj a^oacy aHHoclated with closing d(»wu the Mtate training Hchools, 
the DIvImIou of Youth SorvlccM, Mpent $7 ndllhm and the Mtato(iJilld welfare agency 
spent $10 ndlllon pnrchaMlag services from tho nnrnv provldorfl of roHldentlal 
euMtody, enru» and troatiaent;** An outnlde evalinitionof the MaMNachUMOtta HyHtom^ 
ternuHl It "the childreirM im///lo'\* Kacli aKoiiey places children differently. Tlioy 
'apply different Hclectlon criteria. Yet the chlldron wind up In tho »amo 
facintle».*'" 

TABLE 4.-PRIMARY DIAGNOSIS OF PERSONS ADMITTED TO PSYCHIATRIC INPATIENT UNITS OF STATE/COUNTY 
^ HOSPITALS AND NONFEDERAL GENERAL HOSPITALS, BY AGE: 1975 

(In p«rc«nt) 



General hoipltal State/county 
piychiatric unUi > menUI hoipitali > 



Primary diignoiii Under 18 AMagei Under 18 Allagei 

Cleiilciymptomi. HQ 74.0 27,0 -53. 1 

1. Organic brsfn dliordefi.. ; (i) 37 2 8 5 3 

2. Depreiiion \)J 37:8 2:7 ll.'? 

3. SchUophfenii ig.4 24.1 17. 7 33 7 

4. Other (fiychoiii _ 0.9 2,2 ( i) 0 9 

5. Neuroiii 7,0 6 2 3 8 1*5 

Ganeral/behavloraL 57.2 26.0 71*8 46 9 

1. Perionality dliorder 8.0 5 8 10*4 &!« 

2. Childhood diiorder 10.8 0 9 54*0 4 9 

3. Tranilent situational dliorder , ' 26.7 5 1 

4. Other* 6.0 37 . 62 38 

5. Alcohol diiorder,, ^ (i) 7*0 f*n 717 

6. Drug dliorder : • 3.5 3;^ 

N equali 42,690 515^537 257252 3857237 

I National Inititute of Mental Health, Statiitlcal Note No. 137 (Waihlngton, D.C.: Government Printing Office. Auguit 
1977). p. 19. diicharge data only. • ^ i • » 

I National inilitute of Mental Haajth, Statiitlcal Nole Nd. 138 (Waihlngton, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
Auguit 1977), p.ll. admiiiionf data only, * ' 

'Minimal. - l .* , 

« For general hoipital, "other" remain* undifferentiated. For perioni under 18 In State/county hospitali. "other" li 
5 percent diaenoied ai mentally retarded and 1.2 percent undifferentiated; for perioni of all agei in State/countv hoioitali 
"other'*i8 1.9 percent mentally letarded and 1,9 percent undifferentiated. . ^ .*7 mvi»i.i«.., 

«"» NjitloiiJiriiiHtltnto nf Mental Hoaltli. "lyycliiatrlc .SmlcMw nnd the ClinnElne Instltu- 
t onnl Seem.. lt)5«>-l!m.V' aVuslilnKtcm, I),C.: Ouvt, Printing Olllrp. 1077). Series R No 

L'f\?";5oi^t':*}i;"ir/tln':^"(ll^^^^^^^^^ ar^;"^''**^ (Wa«Mr^ton; 

« \* J*'^"/'''!, J^'^rH. •^Sonn-!n)(ly KIw'h Children: A Report of the FoHter Cnre Svfltem In 
Calltnrniii.- pn'pnred fcir t\w irnlverwlty of Cnlifornin Scliool of Law (iJerkelev) C'hildhowl 
"",'lr92,''*^r,''""?* ProJertHi reprlntod in II..S. .Sennte. Fonter Cnre. pp. 441-005. * ' - 
/JMV." t»<;nate ( ommitteo on Hnnnce. "Tlie Soeijil Secnrltv Act and Related Lawa" 
(WnHhlnK'tnrh. UC. : Govt. Printing Olllee, Apr, 30. 1078). unu «emita i^wb 

( hlldn-n*H Puzzle: A Study of ServleeH to ChI'dren In MuH«nohuHettB'» (BoHton: 
" of^MnSRnchusetts Institute for Oovernmentnl Services. February 1077). 

X"'" 
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The Massachusetta Division of Youth Services ised LEAA funds as the pri- 
'mary federal source/while the clJld welfare authorities relied primarily on Titles 
4 and 20 (of the Social Security Act) as their graijting source. Other states, as 
weir as >Iassachusetts, attempt to obtain a maximum amount of federal funds, 

, while simultaneously providing a minimum amountVof state or local funding.*" 
Since placements In a traditional state training school would rarely qualify for 
maintenance or service payments, according to federal statutes or regulations, 
there is an increasing incentive to redefine youths ia trouble according to diag- 
nostic categories that will legitimate placement in facilities deemed appropriate 

1 for reimbursement. The perception that a youth has an emotional problem — : 
apart from the fact that he or she may be in trouble with local or state officials- 
can provide a rationale for reimbursements in hontraditional placenients. . 

Regarding federal spurceiffor funding, it is fVPparent that child welfare, rather 
than LEAA, is the primary external source of funds for re.sidential alternatives 
to traditional correctional institutions. While federal bookkeeping records for 
out-of-home placements for youths in trouble are at lei^st as untidy and imprecise 
as state data, I have estimated that in 1975 federal child welfare titles for 
alternative Institutional maintenance and services accounted for Jf234 million 
for youths in trouble, compared with a maximum of ^5 million tliat might 
have been spent by LEAA— or a ratio of approximately 4 to 1." 

\n ' ; '. ' _ . ' , ' 

' ASSESSMENT OF TRENDS 

f . . ' ' ■ ■ 0 

The most reliable government cehsus available for all public and private insti- 
tutions reveals several nationwide trends for the period between 1950 and 1975. 

TABLE 5.-T0T/iL POPULATION IN INSTITUTIONS FOR DEPENDENTyNEGLECTED YOUTHS: 1933-73 





1933 . 


1950 

\ 


1960 


1970 


1973 




140,000 - 


93,1300 

• 1 


7Z, 306 


47, 594 


37,783 



Sourcft*. Data for 1933, 1950, 1960, and 1970 are based upon Bureau of the Cei^sus, Children under Institutional Care and 
In Forster Homes. 1933; Institutional Population, 1950: Inmates of Institutions, 1960; and Persons in Institutions and Other. 
Group Quarters, 1970.1973 data are from NCHS, Inpatient Health Facilities as Reported from the 1973 MFI Survey (Wash- " 
. ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, May 1976), series 14, No. 16. \ 

Juvenile correctional system 

Deinstitutionalization has not occurred .within the shart-terni correctional fa- 
cilities-^jalls and detention— during the twenty-five years; instead ther^ have 
been sharp rises in ,the numbers confined over the entire i)eriod.'" In traditional 
long-term', public facilities — such as training schools — there was a sharp rise 
in population from 1950 to 1970, then a moderate loss between 1970 and 1975; 
overall trends indicate diminlsbed use of -this iiLstitutional type, controlling for 
general population increases. The private facilities have V^gistered sharp gains 
since 1970 (see Table 1). Combining all of the data, an(r\laking Into account 

^.'admissions, it appears tha^t^ except for public training schools, the overall trend 
(since 1950) is increased' use of jails and detention and private correctional 

•facilities. 

Child wlf are system . 

The current welfare system. refers, primarily to two types of facilities, as classi- 
fied by the U.S. Bureau ^'of the Census and the, Na^tional Center of^Jlealth 
Statistics: institutions for dcpendent/ueglected^children and those for juyeniles 
who are emotionally di.«<turbed. . | 

Using tlie^most recent data availatile (1973), there Is strong evidence that 
populations in the first tyi>e of institution were sifmrply reduced between 1950 
and 1973 (see Table 5). This sharp drop is a continuation of a much Jonger 
downward t^end that liegan In the lb3()s. While all age groups have probably 

1 ■■ • ,■ 3 I . . 

^See Paul Lerman, "Deinstitutionalization : A- Croa9;Prohlepi Analysis'* (Wasliington, 
D.C. : Govt. Printlof; Office, forthcoming) * and Pers. Somehody Bine's Children. 

"The following sources were ukikI : CTeneral Accounting Otlice. "Children in Poster- . 
Care Institutions'^ (Washington. D.€. : Govt: Printing Office. Apr. 9."1975) ; Law Enforce- 
ment Apststance Administration. "Program Announcement: Deinstitutionalization of 
Status Offenders'* (Washington. D.C. : Juvenile .Tuatlce and Dellnqueno* Prevention Opera- 
tion Task Group. March 1075) : and U.S. Senate. "Foster Care." o. 312. / 

•'^ Bureau of the Census "Institutional Population." 1950: "Inmates /of Institutions.!' 
1060; "Persons in Institutions' and Other Group Quarters," 1970 ; and ' LEAA, "Children 
In Custody," 1074. . . 
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tlie younger children— under age twelve— who Iiave been the 
k of tlie reduced reliance on the traditional child welfare 



TABLE 6.-DISTRIBUTI0N 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
AND 1973 



Resident trends > 

Admissions trends^:. 
Custody/care/treatment ( 
episodes* 



OF JUVENILES UNDER EIGHTEEN IN INTITUTIONS FOR DEPENDENT/NEGLECTED AND 
BY RESIDENCE, ADMISSIONS, AND CUSTODY/CARE/TREATMENT EPISODES: 1970-71 



I970r7I 



1973 



Dependent/neglected Emotionally disturbed Dependent/neglected Emotionally disturbed 
Number Percent Number^ . Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



(CCT) 



53. 867 
46.499 

s 90, 366 



el- 
se 



28; 481 
3I,45e,.. 



58 3 64, 937 



39 36, 876 
44 3 39,089 

42 , 5 75, 965 



51 
47 



34,759 
s 44. 492 



49 
53 



49 » 79, 243 



t Data for 1970-71 lor youths In institutions for dependent/neglected are from Bureau of the Census, f«"on» in Institu- 
tions and Otfier Group Quarters, 1970, p. II. The same data for 1973 are from NCHS Development and Maintenance of 
National Invenlol^ ofZfilals and Institutions, series 14, f<o 16 May. 1976. Data for 970- and 973 for youngster* in 
institutions for the emotiohaily dislurbed.are from he same NCHS series, nos. 4 and |6; i973 and 1976. ^ 

3 Data based upon I973bdmlss ons/residence ratios for allpersons obta ned by the autlior f;of"NCHS, ratio is 1.06 for 
institutions for dependenl/neglected, and 1.28 for Inslllulions for emotionally disturbed. All estimates are based on multi- 
plication of these ratios by residence. | . • ' 

* Addrng residence count to admissions during the year produces a sum of all "ojlsodes" during that year. The meaning^ 
ol CCT episode is com pari ible to the NIMH "inpatient care epiwde." , / 

Between 1950 ind 1070, many facilities for dependent/neglected juveniles were 
Iransformed into' residential treatment centers fob emotionally disturbed youths, 
Thi.s new type k institution, increasinglyl.chosjjn over other alternatives, has 
housed growing iiumbers since data were first pi/hlished in the mid-lOGOa. How- 
ever -this increabe has not been sufficient to off/;et the sharp drop in use of lh& 
flrst type of facility ; therefore, child welfare nirty be seen as experiencing a mod- 
erate drop In institutional use overall (seeTablefG). 

Mental health 8%'8tem , . • / - 

Unlike the other categories, the mental heilth system has gained increasing 
numbers of youths in both short-term and lOng-term facilities. However, it ap- i 
pears that the use of state and county hospitals may have peaked; some of the / 
sharp gains there have been reduced (altho/igh not eliminated) in the past few/ 
years. Yet this is more than offset by continued growth in tJiree other mentalJ 
health facilities: private psychiatric hospitals, psychiatric units of general hos| 
pitals, and iiu)a;lent units of community helilth centers." Since these latter unitu 
are usually loca:ed in genera! hospitals, it ik possible to refer to the general hos^ 
pltal/coinmunity mental health center combination as the ahort-terni, and private, 
and, state/county psychiatric hospitals as tne long-term, units. Overall, the me 
tal healtli system represents the fastest gr^^wing category 'of institutional carf^ 
on both a short-term and a long-term basis 

Total youth-iiutrouUe system 

Tlie best estimate that can be made, ufling available data for admission^ as 
wen as one-day residence counts, is tliat thj 

youths was probably higlier in 1975 thar ^ 
course, that any shifts away from certain kinds of institutions have been maf;ched 
by increa.s^ in (ither types of institutionalization. \- 

Accompanying these demographic trends,! there appear to be signiflcant mitts 
in auspices legdl accountability, ea.se of erpseing system boundaries, emphasis 
oh psychological treatment, and modes of fuiiding. The. evidence is^ quite per- 
suasive that Uie^ private .sector (puljlicly subsidized'by welfare via purchase of 



total rate of confinement per 1001000 
in 1950. This conclusion means, of 



aiDonnell Enppdnfort nnd Doe MorRftn KIIpntrI(*k. '*A Ct»nsUH of Children's Residential. 
InHtltutlonH In thf» tJnItpcI Stnte8. IMiprto RI(jo.,.nWl tlio VIrKin Ifilands : 1006//' vol. 1 
. f CliicfiKO : UnlverHity of ChiciiKo. Sohnol of Soclnl Korvlqc Admllnstrntlon, 10701. p. 41;, 
Mnliicrlo nnd Marrow. **R(»8l(iRntlal Trentmcnt of Emotlon'nlly, Dijjtnrt»ed Children " p. 23: 
and Xntlonal Contlyr for Ilcnlth StntlHtlcR. "InDJitlpiVt Ilenlth FacIlItleH." Series /14. 

3a The followin;? roportH of thp' Nntlonnl TnHtltutc* rtf Mental Henltli were used/ to reach 
thpHR conchislonK : rPHyoWntrlc Ser\icpK nnd the ChartRlnff Inatlttitlonal Scene.'MSerleR A, 
No, 18. p. 2: SerlriH No. .H. np. 31 and llO : RtatlstlVal- rotoR 137 (p. 19). 1.3$ (p. 11). 
139 (p, .'>). and' 1^0 (p. 0) ; In nddltlon. Rpe PreHldent-R ' i r^i^sslon on Mental Henlth, 
oTask Panel Reports, vol. 2 (Washington, D.C. : Govt. Printi- i, - nee. 1078), p./lOl. 



custody, care, and.treatment arrangements) is now a significant factor in long- 
term conrectlon, continues to be the dominant! institutional resource in child wel- 
fare, and even plays a significant role in private and general hospitals, as well as 
comiminity mental health center Inpatient iinits. 



STANDABDS FOB DEINBTITUnONALlZATION 



For purges Of aiialysis, I have treated all faciliity types alike, but the stand- 
ards of dQin^itutionalization, as partially reflected in the August 1978 guide- 
lines of the Office of Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency Prevention (OJJDP), 
would not countenance this approach. In defining compliance with the standard 
of least restrictive environment, the guidelines make use of a combination of five 
institutional characteristics— fiize, distance from h^me, degree of security, re- 
stricted population mix, and community programming °— to determine whether 
status offenders and nonoffenders are correctly' placed." For the purpose of 
analysis, these standards could be used to assess all juvenile facilities 
^In the absence of systematic surveys, it is diflacult to specify precisely the de- 
li^,^*^^^*^/"""^""^ correctional, child welfare, and mental health facilities 
would diverge from the OJJDP standards. It is generally agreed that compliance 
I i!flP" A / ^ end to the commingling of delinquent with noncriminal youths 
'is difficult for many private facilities. As was noted previously, the confinement 

Mo nfi ^ is a salient characteris- 

tic of the new youth-in-trouble system. . 

If the OJJDP definition of secure facility is used, then a majority of residen- 
tial types for nondelinquents that classify themselves as open would be unable 
to meet the official interpretation of the security stapdard: "If exit noints are 
open, but residents authoritatively prohibited from leaving at any time with- 
out approval, it would be a secure facility." In addition,' many phychiatric 
units for adolescents witljin general and state hospitals contain locked wards 
—and youths are free neither to move inside the.facility nor to leave at will. 

Many facilities would also be hard pressed to meet the standard of proximity 
to a youth s h6me and family. While short-term facilities would usually be able 
to coniply, many long-term facilities built before 1970 were deliberately located 
away from urban centers. Only by arbitrarily defining "near" as "within a day's 
drive could be a sizable number of facilities be described as community based! 

Many facilities that pride themselves on providing "a structured settinc" 
milieu therapy," ^'residential treatment," or "a therapeutic environment" em- 
ploy or supervise their own. teachers and recreation leaders— and would con- 
sequently be unable to yield evidence of community programming. For examnle 
a recent study of eighteen facilities used as "foster care institutions*' for children 
with mental and delinquent problems" found that only four had children at- 
tending community public schools exclusively:" - 

Restricted size, too, is a criterion that all types of facilities could have diffculty 
meeting. The standard for size cited by OJJDP regulations Is under 21 yoaths. 
Even tiiough this figure- hardly conveys an image of a small facility, llie only 
new type of Institution that appears to come close to meeting the criterion is the 
group home. LEAA data indicate that. In 1974 and 3975 public and private ctoud 
homes averaged about 30 to 12 youths per facility ; ranches, forestry camps • and ~ 
other camps averaged 43 to 49 each ; and training schools averaged 67 residents 
per private and 137 per public facility." However, only about 20 percent of the 
correctional placements in 1974 were in group homes." r 

More precise data on size are available for the two types of child welfare 
facilities : those for dependent/neglected youngsters and those for emotionally 
disturbwi youths. The older type of child welfare institution confined onlv 3 per- 
cent of its charges in. 1973 in residences with .fewer than 15 youths, and an ad- 
ditional 5 percent in facilities with under 25— amounting to a total of 8 percent 
-of -youths in^living arrangements close to the OJJDP standard. Emotionally dis- 
turbed youths fared somewhat better, but not ifauch. since in 1973 only 12 per- 
cent were living in facilities with less than 25 relsidents. If a less stringent 
standard of 5 0 residents is used, then 74 percent of dependent/neglected youths 

p^^^^Slfii?^^?'^**?^^!?^^ 0' Juvenile Justice ftnd Delinnuency 

Offl%'°i*uT mS9^& '''- '^^ (Washington D.a.": Govt. PriS 

JurCTi'nG°cS»nrt^^""^^'"^ primarily to dependent and neglected children, as defined by a 
"Federal Rerfster, "Formula Grant ProviBiona." 

!1 9^^% "^iWren in Foster-Care TnBtitutionB.r . ' ■ ' ^ 

2 LBAA, "(niUdren in Custody," 1974, and '•Children in C^^ » ■ 
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and 72 percent of -emotionally disturbed youths lived in facilities housing more 
than that number. In fact, 42 to 44 percent lived v^ith 100 or.more. other youths^^ 
This brief review, using one set of standards for assessing juvenile facilities, 
indicates that a majority of youths in trouble who are not officially adjudicated 
(but are living in an out-of-home placemeht with five or more youths) are prob- 
ably living ih a facility that is not the least restrictive choic^ As this analysis 
discloses, the most controversial criterion— commingling— could be set aside and 
a majority of placed youths would still be situ&ted in less than ideal living a r- 
rangements. Many environments might not be as confining as traditional train- 
ing schools or locked hospital wards, but it is likely that they are not the least 
restrictive alternative possible. . 
\ \ 

DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION OP STATU0 OFFENDERS: POLICY ISSXJES 

Earlier. I defl\ied deirii^titutionalization so that all types of youths were^i°; 
cluded In doing so, I assumed that reductions in institutionalization could affect 
youngstert undep the care of child welfare and mental health authorities, not 
only correction This approach to deinstitutionalization is quite distinct from the 
narrow definition a.ssociated wiUi the Juyenile Justice and DeUnquency_ Pr^ 
ventiou Act of 1974. A state. can be deemed to be in compliance with PJJDP 
regulations if it can provide evidence that the requisite reducUon^ in inst^tu- 
tir>nalization are occurring in traditional correctional facilities; in effect, regula- 
tions based on this narrow definition of . deinstitutionalization remain , silent 
about the use of instituUons classified as nontraditional,. particularly those 
associated with child welfare or mental health. The overall rate of institutionaK 
ization may remain unchanged, or even increase, yet a state can still be judged 
to be in compliance with OJJi:>P regulations if the traditional correctional sys- 
tem..displays the appropriate rate reductions. . j . 

On the basis of the b^t~avlilable~evidence, it appears that most st^ 
dn OJJDP funds have chosen to follow a-narrow-definition^of.deinsU^^^^^ 
tion Theoretically, all states could choose to employ a broader definition to guide 
[heirSlicies toward youths in trouble. There is nothing in tbe O^^^^^^ 
tiori8.^f -irT ofh-er federarp preventing states from doing 'J^is- -P^ai^^ ^ 

to go beyond the OJJDP definition indicates that a rest ricUve— rather than a 
broad — approach has been favored. ' ^ j , ^t*. ,*i^««i\^a 

The issue of whether to favor a narrow or broad approach to deinstitut ion^iza- 
tion is apparently related to another straegic issue: whether to give priority to . 
promoting services associated with the concept of "least restrictive Alternatives" 
or to promoting the concept of "community-based alternatives ' To many th^ 
latter term is synonymous with deinstitutionalization, since this has been the 
accepted Unguistic means for specifying how deinstitutiona ization goals could 
hft accomDUshed In practice, the term has been treated as elastic, stretching to 
coveSC^^^ in Texas housing Illinois children, institutional 

communities in western Massachusetts housing youths from eastern Massachu- 
setts, a youth service bureau^in a youngster's neighborhood a residential treat- 
ment facility in a distant county, a secure mental hospital ward in a state 
. hosnital and a group home on the grounds of a large hospital complex As ong as 
S alte^^^^^ are deemed noncorrectional, a narrow deinstitutionalization 
policy could accept them as examples of community-based facilities. 

nArding life inside many community-based .alternative^, the Children s De- 
fense^Fund recently reported abusive conditions in settings for children in seven 
Ss visited (Arizona. California, Massachusetts,, New Jersey, . Ohio. South 
Carolina, and South Dakota) as part of a national study : w 

Children are abused in institutions and in other group setHnffS The abuse 
takes many foriiis. not only physical abuse, but the overuse ff drug thera- 
nies of puniUve and unmonitored seclusion and of severe behavioral re- 
strictions Despite public concern about familial abuse, no state visited has 
set urspecific mechan nor issued specific guidelines to monitor and 
eliminate institutional abuse of children ~ (emphasis added) . 

These findings about instituUonal abuse are not unique to these seven states 
A recent class%ction suit filed against the -^tl^t^of Louisiana char^^^^^ 
children placed in a variety of outlof-state private child care facilities (pri- 

» These data are based on Bpecinl computer runs made available by staff of the National 

Defense Fund, 1978). 




narily in Texas) were being mistreated and denied remedial services" mnco 
■ -'otlier groni. settings- and "private facilities" are often used is desc^^^^^^^ 
community-based alternatives, it is likely tliitt In nrm t- nnL Vi f ^^^^ 
aspec-ts Of institutionalization', are also o«.m' ni in Xr^tf^e da~^^ 
narrow deinstitutionuiization policy that is tuiooi cerr pfi n ,? ''""^^ "f 
rangernouts of such placements can serve L m n ij,7ng llf to ecy, 11 g v^^ 
in trouble into old institutions fonna under the guise of new lal.eK^ ""K joutl.s 

• HmT?,? ll^liZ °f '"•"'""""K "'^ restrictive alternative is in contrast asso- 
(•iiKod with a strong preference for avoiding all semblance of ustitutioiml livlm. 

irasea 1„ the IM„c,,tlon for All H,„,fuSl W& ,e„ Ac "f J^^^^^^ Si 
•five environment eomniensurate to their noTl^^ i ^^^^ veHtvle- 

If we base a deinstitutionalization poliev on the riL-ht of H.nrTrnn f« . » 

__.re.ctio„ul. child welfare, or mental health category " "''^ are in a cor- 

fnndiJ;g'T.rioHt?'?o^^^^^^^^^^ 

soKX'r V';'e7err"L^r l?e^' Zr^^h -'^''totraditlonal conn- 

m*m§ 

CONCLUSION 

ServlJfKw%?BTmo"b"?8T' H^'Plns: Nonnallzln^r, Juvenile Nuisances." Social • 
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may involve corret'Hon-orionied persons A Hpheres where chi»y have minimal in- 
llufiicf. AVhile there mar he •'• Kood deal (►f truth to this oriticiym, it can still he 
useful for strate^'inilly located persons and oriijaidzatloiis to play the role of 
stimulating' concern ahout the iiiterre^iited impacts of policies originating: within 
distiiH't catep)ries of support and services. 

At the state Roveruinent level it wouhl he useful to have persons concerned 
a»)ont how Tith? 20 funds, Tftle 4 foster '_*are funds, and Medicaid support, 
well as LKAA nJid 0J.H)1* (hdhirs, unr expended on helialf of, or apjuinst, a hroad 
deinslitutionulizathiu policy for children. In 19715, for examiiiv, approximaitly 
40 percent of federal AFDC fcister care maintenance fund.-: were spend for insti- 
tutional care— "primarily hef?ause ol' mental or delimiuency prohlems."** Is there 
anyone in a state's ^ovennnerrt who knows or cares uhout hov/ that state com- 
pares with this natiomil ll^'ure, and whether t]*e distrilmtion of dollars is pro- 
moting', rather tlmn re(hu'in^% the institutionallzati*:?! of youths in trou!>le? Sliui- 
hir jpiestions can, of course, he posed ahout uM of tin* oti.er fnn.dinc aou"ce:H, since 
they all provide doUars that directly aJid indirectly proiuote or deter out-of-homo 
placements. AVhile the answers ud^Ut not interest the persona responsible for 
nuina^'in^' the ^'rant proj^ram.s, it is conceivable that state legislators and staff, 
thv p»vernor*s othee, citizens ^'roups, and a variety of local service orffanizutions 
mi^'ht !»e interested. Accurate empirical informaticm amy not directly induce, 
policy clmnp's — hut it cnn help to clarify the issues .so funding and program de- 
hates can !>egiu'at the state level. 

It is apparent tliat pursuing a hroad deiustituticrmli-zation policy can engen- 
(ler, ur lenci support ^to, an array at unorthodox strategies for service and change. 
TIds is not surprising, since what is heing proposed is a way of redefining the 
prol)U*m to he iwdresse{I. setting forth new assuuiptions and goals, choosing new' 
funding priorities, and even gathering Jiew types of information. 

Recause sigrdfic/ant (lecisions ahout indiyiduai cases tend to be largely decided 
at. tlie local level, there is much discretiomiry power timt can be mobilized by 
pulUic and private* organizations functioning outside the state capital. Discretion 
is. of course^ another form of iK)wer — latent power to act or not to act: in specific- 
situations.^A)epending on how discretion is actually exercised hy police, court 
intake workers, pro!)atiou staff, judges, child welfare and mental health per.son- 
nel. and private organizations, policies can l)e implemented, modified, !or even 
transfonuL-d. In recent yeifrs the array of discretionary activities has tended to 
hecome, in practice, even more interdependent than in the i)ast. AVhetJier we can 
agree to list? this insight to cruisider the fate of all children in trouble — not just 
tliose wlin lit the correctional rategtfry — remains to he seen. 

'«fJAO. "Children In FoHt.T-Ciiro InHtltutlons/* . 

^ Konnoth C. l>jivls, ''Dlscretlonury JuHtit'e** (Urbnnii University of Illinois Proas, 




Appendix Q . . 

Adolescent Abuse and Neglect: The Hole of Runaway Youth Programs 
(By Ira S. Lourie, Patricia Campiglia, Linda Rich James and Jeanne Dewitt)* 

One morning during an argument, Jane, a 14-year-old In St. Cliarles, Missouri, 
was repeatedly hit in the face by her step-mother. When Jane arrived at school 
her teacher noticed her bruised and swollen face and sent her to the school nurse, 
who gave her reassurance but did not take any official action within the school 
system. Fearful of returning, home, Jane resorted to living on the streets and 
several weeks after^the abuse had occurred she was found in a local hotel lobby 
O^-erdosed on Quaamdes. 

Jane' was admittied to the hospital under Jurisdiction of the Juvenile Justice 
system. Coordinated efforts among the Juvenile Office, the Division of Family 
Services (DFS) and Youth in Need, a runaway center with a federally funded 
adolescent maltreatment program, led to a phone call to the Youth in Need pro- 
gram requesting housing for Jane. The worker explained that DFS had become 
mvolved with Jane through a referral from the State Child Abuse/Neglect 
Hotline, and that she would be coming to the agency directly from the hospital 

Jane arrived at Youth in Need (YIN) accompanied by her father. During the 
intake i)eriod, Jane was very upset and depressed. She cried hysterically for 
about two hours, refused .to talk wUh staff members or other resident youth 
and at times wandered aimlessly around the facility. She remained withdrawn 
for three days and declined to talk with staff, explaining that she was afraid of 
the consequences of revealing any information about her family. With the reas- 
suring supptfrtcof her counselor, Jane was gradually able to articulate her feelings 
of rejection. 

Several days later, Jane's father reluctantly agreed to talk with a counselor. 
He exprasaed his desire to relinquish family ties with Jane since be felt her be- 
havior was Jeopardizing his marriage with her stepmother. Although he did not 
want to participate In family counseling or to have any further contact with 
Jane, he was finally persuaded by YIN and the Juvenile Office to further discuss 
Janes situation. He dismissed the possibility of private placement for Jane, due 
to the expense, and he refu.sed to provide any information concerning Jane's 
mother. He did agree to inquire tia to the feasibility of Jane's living with other 
relatives; however, this was the last contact, the agency had with Jane's 
father. 

Jane's behavior during her 6-week stay at YIN has changed considerably. 
Gradually, she began to feel comfortable with the staff and to form relatlonshlpg-- 
wlth' other resident youth. Jane participates dally in individual coun.sellng and 
In group counseling three times a week, and site has finally become able to talk 
about the events which brought her to Youth in Need. Since her father refuses 
to assume any respouslblllty for her, the Juvenile Judge has Issued a court order 
giving temporary custody to the Division of Family Services. The Juvenile 
Offices, DFS and Youth in Need are currently working with Jane to determine an 
appropriate placement and to prepare her for it. 

A few years ago this case might have ended very differently. Jane might never, 
have found her way to a runaway shelter. Her abuse would probably have been 
overlooked and she would have been treated as an out-of-control child In the 
jMvenlle justice system or as a depressed, ill child in a ir?ntaL hospital. 

Jn 1975, cue phenomenon of the abused adolescent was virtually unknown 
Although millions of dollars had been spent studying child abuse, and countless 
<^^^ ^'9P^"g and providing services, to abusive and neglectful families, 

«f *iJf?nf?'»^^Ji*S; AsslRtftnt Director. Chnflren'a Mental Health Services. IMvlslon 

Service Programs. National InRtltute of Mental Health," Patricia Cam- 
?.«*^ llJ?«^^o'*"",'" An^Jy^t' Children R B.I rP«n. ACYF. Linda Rich James la Director of 
MlSBOuri?*^ Services and Jeanne Dewitt Is Family Specialist. Youth In Need. St. Charles. 
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none had been turgeted toward children between tlie ages of 12 and 18. The 
fxistiMice of abnse in this age group was at'bejit underestimated and usually 
denied by professionals in the field. , « / 

Wlieii tlie National Institute of Mental Health began to explore the existence 
of this abused iK)pulati6n through an informal telephone survey, only the runa- 
way houses responded positively. Huckleborry House in Columbus, Ohio, offered 
Initial insight with a story of a client whose parents had demanded that the child 
b'ave tiie runaway house and return home. Later, the boy came again to the 
iioiise and stated that he ran away because his father was b'eating li m When 
the hou^e stafT reported this to the iK)lice. the child, was asked, "\\ hat did you do 
to get vour father to hit youV" When. the boy rejected this line of questioning 
and tried to leave, he was restrained and iiis attempt to free hmiself resulted in 
his being arrested for assault. . * • n fUo*. 

Since then it lias been reported by the American Humaae Association that 
alu»ut ;i6 percent of all ofticial reports of abuse and neglect concern children 
between the ages of 12 and 18.* Further, it has been shown that these c"»dren 
bring with them a collection of family^ and youth-oriented problems. And It is 
now evident that there is a population of youth who run away from home because 
they are abused or neglected. 
National statistics 

The Youth Development Bureau. ACYF, which administers the Runaway Youth 
Act and provides .support to runaway.youth projects around the country, collects 
statistical information on why youths seek help from Y0B-funded oonimunity- 
bnsed runaway projects. (In addition to runaway youths, the projects serve other 
young people who are living at home and experiencing crises-pregnancy, school 
Uimcnlties, problems in their relationship with family and friends.) 

Over ''0 000 youths were served by these projects during a recent G-nionth 
period The Youth nevoloi>ment Bureau estimates that as many as eight percent 
of them sought services l)ecau.se of abuse, and that approximately another six 
percent did so because they feared that they would be abused. . „ . t . \ i 

Two runaway houses, Si>eeial Approaches in Juvenile Assistance (SAJA) In 
Washington, D.C. and Youth Emergency Service (YES) in St. Louis Mi&souri, 
received contracts from the National Institute of Mental Health (MMH) to 
iHjrform specialized" incidence studies of abuse and neglect among their clients 
in 1975 and 191(1. Prince George's County Hotline, Hyattsville, Maryland, i)er- 
formed a similar study. The results of the.se data analyses indicate that the inci- 
dence of violence toward youth and' neglect in the families of runaway youth was 
much higher than projected. Using different definitions, SAJA and YES. found 
that 30 percent and 128 percent, respectively, of their clients had experienced abuse 
or neglect. (Prince Georges Hotline found that one percent of all their calls con- 
cerned a!)use. ) «, \, ^ ^ ^ ' 1 
' More important than the actual numbers, however, was the fact? that rarely 
was almse seen by the youth as the primary causie for running away— a fact 
which would indicate that the Yputh Development Bureau estimates given earlier 
are probably lower tliiin the actual incidence of abuse. Only when the two run- 
away houses began to ask specillc .questions about punishment patterns and 
violence in families were' they able to, learn more about the incidence of abuse. , 
The children, although jwrceived by staff as being abused, saw themselves as 
deserving of the "punishment*' that they received. After all, as they said, "I have 
done had. things." Most ran away from family turmoil and conflict rather than 
from an act of violence itself. Thofee who said they ran away from violence seem 
to h»ive used it as n jiistififation for leaving conflicted and tumultuous families. 

These studies further explored the role of alternative youth services In dealing 
with adolescent abuse. SAJA emphasized that a!)used and neglected adolescents 
should be treated in the Si;me way as other clients, stressing the development of 
trusting relationships with young iwople nnd the working out of fnmlly problems. 
On the other hand, YES staff members tended to focus ^ on the abuse and they • 
became so involved with relevant ainise and neglect agencies that their .usual 
counseling approaches were less useful. 

These early studies led to a belief thnt some aspects of alternative services, 
such as the use of runaway houses, were important comiwnents in Intervention 



^"National AnnlyRis of Ofllclnl Child NoRlert nnd AbiiRo ReportlnR." Denver, American 
Iliimano AsBocirttlorK T!)78. ^ _ ^ . , 

* Ira T.oUrlft. "Famllv Dvaamlrs and tho Ahnso of Adolosccnts: A Casp for A Develop- 
mental Phnsp Sppclfic Model of Child Abuso.'" International Journal of Child Abuse and 
Neglect (In press). 
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;fti^ ;i«In5 familieH of teenagers. As n result, in li>77 xNIMII initiated three 
»• •;.../ ..ritr^lion projects which comhinod trnditionul prutootive services with alter- 
native youth services. ^ xt i ^ 
In Septemher 1078, the National Center for Child Ahnse and Neglect 
(NOCAN') in the Children's Bureau, ACYIT, funded severar adolescent mai- 
treatment demonstration projects. One of the grantees, the National Network 
of Runaway and Youth Services, Washington, D.C, chose two of its niemhers— 
Youth in Need and Diogenes, in Sacramento, Cailfornia— to conduct the demon- 
stration program for adolescent nmltreatment. This effort. seeks to demonstrate; 
VVhetiier or not a counnunity-hased runaway program can develop effective 
services to deal .with ahused/neglected adoleaceuts. 

How a crisis'orkMited, community-hased program can work with the Divi- 
sion of Family Services, Protective Services Unit to provide more effective 
• Interventicms to ahused/neglected adolescents. 

How community-hased programs in different geographic and economic areas 
must adapt their programs to meet the needs of the target ix>imlatlon. 
Hoth projects will he evaluated to learn whether the services provided arc 
successfully meeting the special needs of the target population. 

Youth in Need, where Jane found refuge, is an exnmple of a comprehensive 
community program. A private, non-profit, communlty-imsed agejicy, YIN has 
. heen dedicated to providing crisis services to adolescents and families since 11)74. 
For the last three years YIN has received funds under the Runaway Y*outh Act 
to provide services I inaways and youths in crisis. While dealing witli these ' 
trouhled youth, the i ..mcy recognized Uiat many had heen ahysed and neglected- 
And is now attempting to meet their si>ecial needs through the Adolescent MaH 
treatment. Project. Currently. Y'lN is providing individual, group and family 
counseling, temporary/emergency shelter and 24-hour hotline services to youths 
hetween the ages of 12 and 18 and now is recruiting and interviewing potential 
foster parents for ahused/neglected adolescents. 

In addition, YIN has initiated a Community Ahuse/Neglect Forum composed 
of individuals representing the social service systems .with which an almsed or 
neglected adolescent could he identlMed or involved— the local Division, of Family 
Services, hospital emergency room staff, the juvenile court, iwlice, mental health 
agencies and the district prosecuting attorney's office. Through the Forum, YIN 
seeks to close the gaps and remove tlie obstacles that prevent these services from 
being more helpful to maltreated youth. The Forum is also striving to educate 
professionals in the area of abuse. and neglect and to delineate each Jwrson's role 
in identlfyisg and dealing with adolescent abuse. 

. As a result of the community networking effects i)y Youth in Need, referrals 
are l)eing made to the Adolescent Maltreatment Project by agencies and individ- 
- uals involved in the Forum. Special attention has been given to developing close 
relationships with the Division of Family Services, the protective services work- 
ers and juvenile officers, and groundwork has • been laid with the locarr>olice 
chief and officers. F.or example, l)cfore tlie forum was established, there was 
confusion regarding i>olice officers' roles and responsildlities in taking 20-hou'r 
protective custody of a youth who had Ix-en abused or neglected. As a'' result of 
the networking efforts, this is.sue has been clarifled and the police chief- issued . 
a departmental niemoranduin outlining the current Chlhl Abuse Law and tlie 
action that a imlice officer can take in these cases. 

^ A.S in many communities, hunmn service workers in St. Charles were not- 
familiar with the si)ecial dynamics of adolescent abuse and so.jthey did not often 
look past a^ youth's acting out behavior to consider the picture a youth might 
-draw about his or her family, because of this, many abused adolescents have 
heen mislabeled as incorri^clble, runaway, truant or "guilty" of 'some other status 
oSense. Unfortunately, this often led them Into deeper involvement with the cor- 
rectional system rather than with social services. . . 

Recently, however, adol^escent almse and neglect has become a signiffcant con- 
cern of a number of runaVay youth projects and other community-i)ased youth 
agent'ics, according to a research project conducted by Urban and Rural Systems 
Associates (URSA), San Francisco. The URSA project, was supportfxl by the 
Youth Development Bureau.,^ ACYF, to identify and develop commiinlty-based 
intervention strategies 'land . treatment approaches for adolescent abuse and 
neglect.' \ ■ . 



• Bruce PlHher, Jane Bonlle.* .ToAnn Cook npjl .Fane Radford-Bnrkor. '*A<!olo8cent Abiise 
and Negloct; Intorvontlon Strntp«i08 ami Treatment Approaches," San Francisco. Urban 
and Kural SystemB ABBoclates. 1970. 
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' Tliero ar(i several reasons for this increasing concern. First, many runaway 
youth i>rOCTani« have become more involved in providing family counseling for 
their clients, and they are recognizing that such adolescent prohlems^as run- 
ning away and abuse and neglect are results of intrafamilial dysfunction tor 
example, the UUSA study notes that families in which adolescents, are abused 
and neglected are often multiproblem families. Many clinicians interviewed Jn 
the study spoke of tiie sigiiiHcance of individual psychological and emotional 
problems of key family members, especially those of the parents and the mal- 
treated youth. Generally, they saw the presence of chronic individual dysfunc- 
tion-~.such as immaturity, depression and poor self-esteem (on the part or 
parents or ciiildren)— as tbe most important variable in differentiating between 
chronic maltreatment and situational or adolescent-precipitated maltreatment. 

Several clinicians and researchers also observed that the presence or absence 
ht a social network api)eared to play u role in a family's ability^ to understand 
and cope with its problems before abuse or neglect occurred, Ihey noted that 
the development of a social network, long considered an important resgur^e for 
parents, is einialiy important for the younger members of a family, A socially 
Isolated youth, they pointed out, may be much more vulnerable to maltreatment 
because he spends more time at home and is likely to be home alone (without 
friends), may have no one from whom to seek advice or help in learning survival 
strategies and, because Of^his isolation, may become more enmeshed in pathologi- 
cal family dynamics. - . , , ..^ , 

In addition to the, fact that youth workers have been identifying more cases 
of sexual abuse and of physical abuse and neglect recently among their clients, 
*many yoiith workers interviewed during the URSA study indicated that up to 
75 .percent of runaway youth experience some aspect of emotional abuse or 
neglectin. their homes. ' - k«4.k 

The growing concern about adolescent maltreatment has given impetus to DOtn 
the Federal and local governments to provjde support for program development, 
professional training and public awareness efforts in the areas of child and 
P adolescent nl)use and neglect.. , \. * i 

The roitrof runaway youth programs in treating adolescent victims of abuse 
and neglect has broadened in the past several years. Traditionally, the social 
service agencies have not been respqjisive to such victims. Protective service 
workers focus primari'y on abuse cii?es involving infants or younger children 
and reports of adolescent al)use are often dismissed or referred to youth serv ce 
programs In addition, adolescents usually do not trust. traditional social service 
systems Because runaway youth programs are community-based and almost 
always staffed by younger adults. their, their environment is more conducive to. 
Mio development of trust between client and counselor. ^ 

Intervention and treatment efforts in the area of adolescent abuse and neglect 
hivolve a varietv of services. At one time or'another, almost every runaway 
youth program will be Involved to .some extent in providing the foUowing serv- 
ices: ideutiftcatiou ; crisis intervention ; case planning; diagnosis and treatment;; 
support services; and case management. • 

URSA's final report presents four basic approaches to addressing adi^lescent 
abuse and neglect within the current stnictune afid emphasis of existing youth 
service programs. Implementation of the.se a'Dproacbes would vary according to 
project resources program goals and community needs. The four models are : 

The identification and Referral Model— This model would require no change 
in existing services or program structure. It assumes that each worker has suf- 
Hcent knowledge to identifv adolescent abuse and neglect and can provide crisis 
counseling to the victim. Each coun.se'or .should be able to obtain, directly or 
Indirectlv emergencv medical attention and shelter when necessary. Each worker 
knows when to refer clients to appropriate agencies for services which the youth 
program cannot provide, and/or to obtain the a.ssistance of a local child protec- 
tive agency. The counselor serves as an advocate for the youth, at least for pur- 
poses of obtaining assistance from Community resources. 

The Coordinator Model. This model prescribes that at least one caseworker 
assume responsibility for working with abuse and neglect victims and their 
families. He or she would be responsible for crisis, intervention counseling with 
the victim and, if po.ssible. the victim's family, and for liaison work with protec- 
tive services and/or juvenile court and/or other appropriate social service/men- 
tal health agencies. ' . t^x.t 

The Component Model. This model represents a specific component within an 
■ alternative stvle. community-based program which would provide services pri- 
marily for. adolescent vlC .ms of abuse or neglect.. Services might be limited or 
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. ..UrQad'baaed^and could include a crisis hotline, emergency shelter, crisis interven- 
tion counseling for victims and their families, or a long-term residential facility 
for adolescent abuse and neglect victims, ^u^i^^j 

^JlL''J^''\^^^^^ ^?'i^^~^^^^ " multiservicQ youth program which pro- 

-Phf variety of services in an informal, non-threatening environment/ 

Ihe pdmary focus is on developing a trust relationship with clients by providing 
m?r!h? ntt"' 'V'^''^' '^^^^ ^^e needs of adolescents. Services provided 

?mw„^i,l t recreational programs, counseling, tutoring, advocacy and medical 
funitt?^^^^^^ assistance This type of program offers young people onpor- 

tunltles to "test'* trust relationships with the counselor. • 

Treating adolescent abuse and neglect within a runaway youth program or 
other community-based alternative agency will provide abused teenagers with 
an opportunity to receive necessary counseling services while allowing social 
service systems to shift the burden of these troubled youths to services that 
nrpv^nf A^^, ^««^^r to utilize. This type of programming is also designed to 
prevent an adolescent from (becoming seriously involved with tlie juvenile ius- 
tice sys ern, an involvement Which could be precipitated by the adolescent's act- 
ing out behavior as a result of abusive family situations. Such comiuunity-btt.sod 
programs^ can in conjiinctioli with traditional protective service agencies, pro- 
vide treatment in an environ bent conducive to gaining an adolescent's trust 

The program models presented in URSA's reiwrt offer broad outlines which 
communities can use in dt -'eh ping programs to meet the pressing needs of adoles- 
cents who are abused or neglected.- 

Jane's Case: An Update J 

^a^l''fu"/nir%^"''^^ was written, Jane's caseworker with the Division of Family 
inTinnp \n^n V '^^^^^^ locate .Taue's mother, who expressed interest in hav- 
nn^i >H ? ^ Mi^!^"" and her family. Subsequently, Jane and her mother, stepfather 
^^fh th^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^^^ *n Need for counseling, 

Jllon ! """^1 T^""/ ^^"^ ^'^^^^"^ serving as co-therapists. The case was 

taKen to court, and Jane's mother was awarded legal custody.- 



Site Visit Repobt— Youth In Need Adolhscent Maltreatment Pboject, • 
St. Charles, Missouri 

(By Johannes Troost)^ " 

PROJECT overview 

Youth In Need Inc. (YIN) is a private, non-profit, communlty-baserl organlza^ 
tlon ScWc^ for and their families locnted In St. Charles ^lis- 

sourl. It provides shelter services, counseling, a hotline, information and referral, 
technical assistance, outreach and networking/community organ^^^ 
development. It U the primary resource ^r adolescents for the Division of 
Famllv and Youth Services in St Charles Coiraty. ^ ^ * 

Thell^er^ project (AMP): at YIN is staffed by a Project 

TOi-iSSr^ Family. Specialist and, has administrative and secretarial support. 
Pftmary services prov(d^ by the project are a 24-liour hoUlne, counseling, Jace->/ 
tchfa^ cS l^^^ shelter, casework counseling Individual counselhiA 

\ot therapy, family counseling or therapy and adolescent graups Besides th^e \ 
kilrect services. YIN also does community coordination, con^munlty organization 
Jndldeyelppment, legislative activity, professional training and education and 
clc)mmunlty education. 

\ I, IMPLEMENTATION STATUS ^ 

issues . " , . 

W initial concern Of NCAAN for the/AMP at YIN wafi distinguishing be- 
tween a subpopulatlon of maltreated adolescents and the population served by 
theWeency. YIN staff felt that this problem has been artificially created through 
Initial mlsSnderstandlng. YIN staff stated that for many ado escents seeking 
shelter services, referral and crisis Intervention, abuse has been' an Issue for an 
extended period of time. The youth coming to the agency do not Initially present 
abuse as their primary concern. In some cases, a client may request shelter serv- 
ices. Only after thVee to five days of services; building a rapport and^ trust with 
coCinsJblors do abuse lssues surface as a dynamic of family dysfunction.- When 
sSch c^^Is arise, these youth are referred to the two AMP staff ^or further assess- 

Nel^Ae^r \"e^SeScy director nor the AMP staff feel there Is any Problem now 
In dlffeVentlaUng between clients. In an implementation review the staff felt 
that the Issues which arose surrounding the differentiation between clients were 
In fact, concerns about clarlfylhg existing processes for the provision of services 
to maltreated adolescents. Staff sees that problem resolved. As a result of clarify- 
ing theseiconcems around process, YIN project staff feel clearer about explaining ^ 
and dlffe'renaatlng client subpopulatlons and services between YIN staff and 
other agencies In the community. Specifically, results of this clarification were 

aa gj^^ familiar with the casework process for handling maltreated 

• adolescents, the legal Issues and process and the network of other agencies 
nrovlding support services to abilsed adolescents. ^ ■ 

- - Better coordination with other agencies In describing specific servlce.needs 
for maltreated youth. - , \ 

" Better service planning to reduce service gaps. i 
The major problem facing the project currently is obtaining payments to 
YIN-ldentlfied foster homes for maltreated adolescents. ^ , 

YIN Is licensed by the Missouri Division of Family Services as a child place- , 
ment agency. However, the Division of Family Services ,wlll only Pay foster 
homes whose home-studies have been completed by their staff. YIN Is required 
by the Division of Family Services to conduct a home study using the same 
format and criteria which workers from the Division of (Family Service use. 
According to YIN staff, their child placement license and home reports are more 
. ■• ^. ' ■ (171) ■ 




\ «tlli forctsd to recruit adolescent foster lionies whiclmrp ^vmlnc; f!? ! i 
% In ^n analysis during the site visit, it was it was found that no lobs or Mirf nn. 

■ ,«« ',.f M,„ , ■ < V 'J t>erylces refuses tclicense homes for the exclusive 

' Z,.v i/ ■'T'/ " «l">'-iage of foster, care homes in the area an emer- 

S f>l"''rf"' '1' " """"■e.ited adojescent could not be Buaranteed YIN Zff 
^youId_llke to have t^vo such homes on line by February of 1080 i-iJ^* staff 

SwmWy of project's implementation problenu, and implieationa for future proj- 

«'n^^M aniiuestlons around differentiating between maltreated youth 
and the general adolescent population seen hy YIN have been resolved unrP^ C 
project hcftTs otherwise from NCCAN and/or S A viN Ttflff WH\fv» fh» u 
lem could be ell.nlnlited in future Project/ if a C^it^r unKa^^^^^ 
' Sx."' P™^-' ""'''" the host\gen"^rrL"Sev"efopeVb; 

. ^Vrtfe VJX staff see tlie foster care paynwnt problem as significant and serious 

> However, w th the current difficulty In, recruiting fosteifcare for adolesce^^^^^ 

► experienced both by the Division of Family Services nnrt Vtn nnfi f>.„ i T 
Cn! 'Tf *'>\P'^-'?'-''of Family Serlilsfrr'rre"cfpaSen?'to W^ 
'^r^i' U'e problem has a good chance of being worked throuSi by January IflSn 
l^.f^"" i'"' ^'^^^/^ '"'""'^^ Prpviaing u3 faf funding forter 

'i'''?^'' adolestcnts. elther throughirojects or state agenXs deafins 
^ rl>S^'"' adolescents wonld help future projects ' (• aeaiing 

. _Tln^iJ^„tatlon pf the AMP Itself was not hampered by this problem Hbw- 
• beta:iv;»1jjble. tr"'' """'^ "ee" served if additi foster hoSes had 

QcnerpiMaim'of project JmplementationU:-^.'^^^ .A' 

'i'lN starfl felt the AMP was implemented" easily. TBey attributed this success 
FnnilTyS^-j?^*!'"" '"' ovehvhehnlng. su^p"rt "rthe Divisiorol 

wlthXrfvK' ^^^^>^P noturhovgr Vn the f)Ve staff members working 
wi. f^^^^V'**'^,"''® cpntinued providing eight cpr^'clieift services pro. 
ected for.tie project The current civ^efoad is<five fa ftill carload for"l,^ 
, is l.> cases, f(>ur lu shelter care^nd ll^ta non-shelter care J ^ ^ 

, • ' ! .' ,n. PBOJECT SEEVldES ^ 

, Client services- ■ ■ ■ : r ' 

\ /fc/crraY,.-_The,A!AIP at-i7N,recfeivW^^c^^ through self referral of a Touth 
1 X'^l-b^^r^sfelteTsffio'tSiSf ^olice%chools.orC'arhSl': 

or more years. Often, shelter care staff i)lei.tify malttitmenras ^cause 

, ° seek alternative living -Hrrangeinents. When llUs occurs, tlie famnv 
. IspecTahst at ilN who spends 90%. of his time on the AMP\s notifled to nrovide 
.counseHqg and casework Management for the client. » . "otinea to pro^ ide 

U„Mn leased agencies are made to the AA'" through direct 

i n i ??nr specialist; The.se referrals come from order of vol 

Sime from greatest number of referrals, the juvenile court, IJivi.sion of Familv 
Sr'; ^- ^"'"^^ Department, schools, and St JoseXs hS 1 

i^v^'xi^' ^"'^^ ""''^ '^""Perative, productive relationships with tte 
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- Initially, imlice officers were confused us to their role and the procedures for 
takluK protective custody. After meeting with the Executive Director of YIN and 
the-pr»jt?ct "director, tlic police chief is«ue<l a departmental nieu^orandum ciarify- 
ing the role and procedures for iM)Iice officers taking protective" custody of an 
aijoleacent. The projc»ct has subsuciueutly had no problems getting a youth taken 
into protective custody. 

The rohitionships with the comnnmity agencies were* developed through initial 
individuar meetings with the agencies to explain the project and community 
forums ^1 round the issues of adolescent maltreatment 

These relationships are maintained through continued fornms; phone and 
^ace-to-fac*e contact on case management Issues; joint family meetings where 

• YIN will request an agency's participation so that those workers with stiltutory 
responsihility for the cases (i.e. the courts. DFS) will have insight.into further 
case planning;- and administrative coordinatic/h between YIN and commu- 
i^ity agencie/4 on policies and j)rocedures affecting maltreated adolescents. 

dlivnt population 

■YIN staff noted that for most of the self-referral youth, the presenting issue 
has been neglect. Parents simply lock the doors or kick the yo^h ^ut of the 
hoii^e. This abandonment is coupled with physidtf, emotional and sometimes 
sex mil ahilse. Youth report being punched ii^ the face or beaten with a belt. 
The.^ claims are usually sui)ported and conflrmc»d?during investigation. Sexual 
invoinement n/^nally involves the father/step father with threats or emotional 
disengagement used to obtain compliance. However, AMP staff report tfiat the 

. presenfing isHue for the adolescent is running away. Staff at YIN saw this as 

Va potenwally empowering act, and in some cases, demoustratron of the strength 
the adolescent has under adveri?e family conditions, 

AMP smff report that the abusing adult has difficulty coping with the develop- 
mental iss\jes of adoiesce^ice. .Staff note families of maltreated iidolescents usu- 
ally recomposed' families with financial and severe marital problems. The adolesr" 
cent Is eaui^it hi a triangulated relationship within the family structure with 
; the parent dknanding unrealistic*supiK)rt from the adolescent through parent/ 
adolescent rolX reversal. Two important considerations coming from the reported 

■ family dynamics are an apparent^ high degree'of alcohol an^ wife abuse. 

It appears tliat the dysfunctional family dynamics have been developing for 
]i number of years. Staff citud dysfunction for two years or more as not being 
urjcounnon for tirfi families they have seen. Most of the individual adolescents 

a are new cases to the abuse neglect system. However, AMP staff have found that 
DFS has ' "I preVitous involvement with the same* family through earlier re- 
ported n! th otlitr children/adolescents (n the family. , . 
I SvrvUr — AM ^^ staff see the treatment/service needs of abused adoles- 
cents nnti r- r familidfl as immediate shelter for the adolescent to stabilize/ 
clarify the presenting problems; casework, individual, group, and family cohn- . 
•seiiiig for the youth; IndiS:idual and family counseling, for the maltreators, tak- 
ing the focus off the abuse\and case management services for other presenting 
family problems. 

Due to the reporting laws ibnd subsequent investigatory processes, more agen- 
cies are involved in providingNservices tiian the* runaway popuiatioh typically 
.seen by YIN. v * 

F9r the following reasons often >h is process scares the adolescent Staff report 
that youth fear being .spnt back home for tlie following reasons: The abusing 
adult will deny tlie problems; there ^v^l be repercussions for '*telllng"; and there 
is insufUcient evidence to substantiate Hieir statements; a lack of concrete evl- 
\dence. other than the youth's statements. 

* YIN staff l>elievQd that self-referral, rihming away, and the immediacy of 
family crisis were the important factors ^v^I;king for the adolescent in over- 
coming the fears of intervention and treatment by^he project. 

Theoretical model and intervention approac/i.-~AMP staff at YIN regard the 
ean.sal factors related to maltreatment as centering-n^round the inability of the 
family members to negotiate conflict jirising from changls4n tlie family unit and 
lack of adetpnite training for commrmity agency personneKwho could identify 
and resi)oad to potential abu.se situations, .speciflcally^schools amH)olice. 

.Since the project's inception, the njodel and approach used by JMN to address 
the preceding causal factors has been a family sy.stems approach wlilchutilizes 
a p.syc!io(lynaniic base. Staff identified the, theoretical work of VirgimttvSatir, 
Saivadore Minuchin and Jay Haley as the basis for their approach.- Thig^o^ 
proach looks at tlie family as a system of dynamic interactions, which eac. 
family member behavioniily contributing to both the health and dysfunction of 
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the fiinilly HyHtom. ThiH Jippronch .is seen hy YIN fltnff nH piirticninrly helpful in 
wnrkiiiK with niii away youth niid iimltreated adoleHcentH in that it helps rcfoeus 
the I'aiiilly incinherH from thn iiftlivldtial hehlivior of one niemher to how the 
fiwnlly nnit eoUahorateH in continuing,' th^ the cri.siH ; highliKhtH ennieHhnient and 
trIan«iUarIzatIon within the family ; helps hring out hocIuI and economic factors 
crcatliiK HtrcHH on the family; look« at/ the developmental phases of all famliy 
inenilic.rH; creates a climate for changer each individual within- the family has ' 
roHponnlhllity for Holving the problem facing the fnmily ; and helps prevent 
seapcg(aitiug of the victim. « 

YIN has i>e^n UHlng this niodel as tueir treatment hase before they applied for 
tlio AMr. AMr*s**Htafr point out that Uie model is not new in its application to 
abuse and ni» gleet cascH. For the HUiJ(|rity of the cases t\w. AMP's staff see, this 
model a(le<iuately meets tlie noeds/proldems of mnltreiited adolescents. 
. The o!ily problem presented hy the inodel is that of V^mllies who refuse to get 
Ihvolverl in the treatment plan. In suc|i cases, the project may do more individual 
psychotherapy with the client. J 

AMI' staff noted that an individualized plan is develoi/ed for the needs of encli 
youth refer r^, allowing for tloxibilit'y' .should a family decide not to partlcliKite 
in treatment. - [ - . 

The project does not see any change forthcoming in its approach. The com- 
mitment to the model renectyithe values of the collective agency rather than the 

individual staff working in the project. - " 

,« 

C. CORE SERVICES 

" The AMP at Y^IN provides the following care services as part of its' treatment 
package: 24-hour hotline counseling; shelter; casework Counseling; individual 
therapy or counseling; couples Counseling or therapy; family counseling or 
therapy : and adolescent group. • / 

By January, 1980,- they hope to have fully, implemented a foster care network 
for abused adolescents. ^ 

2i-hour hot line '"Ji 

All staff at YIN spend 10 nercent of their time staffing the hotline. There is a 
toll free number for St. Charles and St. Louis. The hot line provides a central 
reference for information and refenal for youth and their families, as well as 
crisis counsellng.on a 24-hour a day basis. *nie advantage of this service to victims 
of maltreatment Is the avaiUibility of services beyond the 0-5 working day of 
most social .service agencies in the area. 

At least one-third of the project's case loiid utilizes this service; many others 
use the service but not' in the caselond of the age cy. Most clients call more than 
once, but usually in the S4inie night. The hot line is usually the first contact the 
client has had with the project. v 

Facc-tO'facc crises intervention j • ' 

Clients utilizing this service usually come into the project on a walk-in basis, 
emotionally upset, sometimes crying. The client is taken into a counseling room 
" to discuss what the precipitating issues .ire. If appropriate, an abuSe/neglect 
report is filed and the youth Is given shelter if no alternatives are available. 

The purpose of the service is to assess the emotional and/or physical condition 
of the yo;ith, stttbllize the youth through emotional and physical support, arid 
discuss or clarify the options for services. The process usually builds rapport 
with the abu.sed or neglected youth and/or adults. ^ 

One hundred percent of the AMP caseload receive this service, an average of 
3 times over 2 weeks youth stay in shelter care. Primarily, this service is pro- 
vided at intake, family meeting and placement. Ten percent of the project direc- 
tor's time and 20 percent of the family specialist's time is spent providing this 
service. Four resident counselors in shelter services spend 10 percent of their time 
providing this service. Occasionally, at the discretion of project staff, juvenile 
officers from the police department rind DFS workers vvlll come to the project 
during the crl.sls to help provide background Information or seek preliminary 
Investigation data. .. . ) . 

Shelter 

The purpose of this service Is to provide a safe, secure place for youth aged 
13 to IS who are in crisis. It alleviates immediate stress without going through 
a bureaucratic agency. The.shelter provides tfie dpenitlonal basis for the provision 
of niosl;^ casework and counseling services. There Is a tWo week maximum stay ; 
exceptions are made for youth awaiting placement. 
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Tii.» ahPitPr iH llcehHed by the DPS for up to six youtliB. elBlity fJve percent of 

adoletJcentH'In St. Charles. \ \ 

'''^^^h^^^'^^^^^y'S^^^^t different between a.ericles witb 
statutoi^ rSZibUUy for abuse and neRlect cases were lettinij j^uth slip 
intntho/iiinTmlre of Interagency policies nnd procedures. ,1 ^, 

One i.Cdre pS^ <=n«eload receive this aervlc^ at least 

once a mrfor «.ravlraBe of fouf weeks. The project dln-ctor spends 15 percent 
Td thf/pecVllsts spend 25 percent, respectively, of their time projldlng this 

"^AMP staff found that police nnd DFS workers are not willing ( to ae! 
nukS on adolescent maltreatment as they are for child nbuse. Galnlncr c 
eraMoniof the other agencies In the Initial stages of the project ^as s'. 
Xt of' a problem once AMP staff demonstrated their competence, the pro. v 
was elliwlnated. 



Individual counseliyiff and therapy , ^ n 

/tIiIb service gives clients a chance to talk .about and sort out m\T feelings. 
/The Her vk-e Is provided to 100 percent of the project's ^^^'''^^^^^^^^^ 

/Is In residence, the service is proylded four times a week, ^.^f / P^f^f 5?^"^^^ 

/ he service Is provided once a weeli for. an average of two 

al connsehng Is done on a re*,nilarly ^scheduled basis at the P;:^^^^^^^^^ 
Hpeclallst spends 35 percent and the project director spends 20 Pfr^f t of their 
time providing this service. Residence counselors spend 15 percert 61 their time 
providing this sr-ylce to AMP clients. ^ 
Cotiplcs counaeKnff and ihcrainf / . 

The objective of this service is to Improve, the frmlly system and decrease 
victimization of the maltrwited adolescent .During the «ierapy. p^^ 
nre Identified In t^e relationship, a description of how the problems I are 
currently bandied Is devplor)ed, and alternative ways to deal with the prob- 
lems are discussed. This process refocnses the problem back ,on the family 
as a unit. The service Is deaigineO for adult m».ltreator; 20 percent of the 
projects caseload receive this ^"rvice once e^ery two weeks on a scheduled 

basis ' ' i ' 

i^s servlce^isually commences in the second weok of contact with the family of 
the maltreated adoiescfTf.t. The setvice is provided at the P/oject, with the fam- 
ily specialist and project director each spending 5 percent of their time providing 
this service. The major llndtatlon of this service is parental resistance to accept 
the service. i ' 

Family therapy 

This service helps the family ^lefine what they see the problem to be, and work 
toward resolving the concerns. AMP staff encourage the whole family to assend 
these sessions, with AMP staff working as co-theraplst, depending on the severity 
of the fnmll.v problem.. ^ * , I' ^ 

Kightv Ave percerit of the projects caseload receive this service, scheduled once 
or twice a week at the project. Tho service usually contlnxies for an average client 
for approxlmatlv two months. Occasionally, staff will meet at fhe clients home. 
The family specially spends 55 percent of her time; and the project director 
spends 20 percent of her time providing this service. This is a difficult service to 
implement as it depends on the parents' wUlIngness to particlijate In the service. 

Adolracent group \ / 

This service Is provided to all youth In residence, nnd enables yoiith to get In 
touch with'their feelings through support from peers who may be facing similar 
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• prohlenia This self-help Rronp nlHO works problems out !)otween clients in the 
residence. 

The service in provl»l»}»i thronph honso meetings, held at the residence in the 
evenings on an as-needed Imsls, Over a iK*rlod of two weeks flv(? to ten such meet- 
iuKs are usually caild. The service is only available wljile maltreated adolescents 
are In reHidence. Uesident counselors spend lf)-2() percent of their time run n lag 
these groups. 

This service has proven effective In that 'it provides feedback to youth .from 
their peers on their problem solving approaches. It niwo Is an opportunity for 
yunth fo experience p<)Hitive, non-destructive confrontation. AMIU* staff feels 
it IM unfortunately limited in that only youth in the rcHldence can receive the 
service. - - - - - * 

' ServirCH to foster /flm///f?.v.— The AMP staff at YIN plan to Implempnt th\n 
Herviee l>y March, 1080. They would like to see tiir(»<? (lin'(»reat faster care place- 
ments deveioi)ea for the followlnj; types of treatment ap])roaohes: short-term: 
emergeiicy, awaiting placement; .short-term; three to six months, until a youth 
can return home; and lonp-term : more than six months, with emphaslM on 
independent living. 

It is not anticipated that (hese services will^he provided at YIN. 
AMI' staff art* currently lookinfr at trainihi; designs which train both foster 
ramiiles artd the parents whose youth are in care. 

Referral Hcrviccs/commnnity UnkaffCH,— The AMP at YIN referw cases to family 
planning, private physicians and psychiatrists and the Division of Family Serv- 
ices. Family planning provides infornmtion on birth control* and general sex 
e^^.icatlon. Physicians and psychiatrists are i,Af?fl f^r health and mental health 
needs as they ajjpear in the course of treatment. DiSF provides money for foster 
placements approved by them. Of these services, the project only ensures that 
client«s receive services from family planning. Client service gaps IdentlHed 
by YIN staff are the need for a group homo for longer term referral ; residential 
mental health services for youths in need of intensive treatment; a foster honie 
network specltlcally for adoU'Scents. 

Tiio Community Council of St. Charles Is forum for dlscu.ssion of service gaps 
and duplication of services. According to the Executive Director of YIN, the- 
Council, .sees no duplication in the efforts of the AMP with other community 
nbuse/neglect agencies. 

AMP staff experienced initial resistance to the projects efforts to develop 
linkages. Adoh- cents, as, a class of clients needing help, were perceived as juve- 
nile aellnquents .who needed to be handle<l by the i>olice and taught a lesson. 
The project has been working on changing this Image of malterated. adolescents. 
Since its inception, the AMP has had an increase in referrals, better cooiHJratlon 
on individual case>vork, and seen more effective provision of mandated services. 

Non-client ftcn>(ccs.~-T\\o AMP at YIN Is involved in five direct services. They 
are as follows: Conuuunlty coordination; Oommunitv organization and develop- 
ment; Legislative activity; Professional training a.id education; and Com- 
munity education. ^ ^, 

Community coordination. — YIN feels this service Is the most essential com- * 
ponent of the project. Tlie project is in the position of coordinatin case plans for 
the AMP with other abuser/neglect agencies. e> f 

AMP staff experienced resistance to the project's to develop linkages. Adoles- 
cents, as a class of clients needing Ijeip, were perceived as juvenile delinquents 
who needed to he bandied by the police and taught a lesson. The project has been 
working on changing the image of mal tern ted adolesconta Since its inception, 
the AMP has had an increase la refer ral.s^ l)etter cooperation on indlvif^iai case 
work, and seen more effective provision of mandated services. 

D. Non-client scriHceji 

s 

The adolescent maltreatment project at YIN i involved in Ave indireoc services. 
They are; Community coordination; comnnmity organization and development; 
legislative activity; professional training and education; and community edu- 
cation, r 

Community coordination 

YIN feels this service Is the most essential component of the project. The 
project is in the iK)s-ition of coordinating plant" case plans for DPS an the 
juvenile officer to meet client needs around abu.se/ueglect, due to boundary Issues 
between the two agencies. 

AMP staff ensure that en^ i agency providing services to project clients, co- 
ordinates information vvlth - ;ich other. This can be anywhere from two to six 
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nBoncies/lndlvldunlH Involved In One caHe : (1) tho reportlnR agency; (2) DFS; 
(T) \lt^rW .Tuvenlloomco; (B) iwllco; (0) I'hycIioIoslHt or other proftHHionnl 

'""tCloMK-u'rm effortH of tl.l.s project are aimed at the development of a tlsl.t 
ri.fVrral network with incroawid awan-ncHH of community resources f - uial- 
treated adoircentH. To reach thla Roal, AMI' Htnff are contliiuinB to Uie uhuse/ 
nocCt re™ r?Hrfo lowhiB up on iiiveHtlRatlon rcHUltH ; exchanKinB Information 
on hi He/Kt; and monitorluK tl.o exinting sy^stem to nilnimi^e duplication 

VtXir nkaKCM have been developed with the juvenile courts. DFS hcIiooIh 
and [X UH a'r.;sult <.f these actlvitiOH. Tl.o fftn.lly Hpech.llHt Hpends 25% of her 
tlini* paeh week ooordinatlnK servieeH around elientH. 

'JL D rSof OounselinK services 8lH3ndu t5% of his thne In ^oekly meetings 
or telepliono-diHcusaions, maiiitaininK relatlonHhipH with supervisory personnel 
in the otiisr ahuso/ni'glcct agencies in the fommunity. 

Communitu organlzaUon and development ' 

This service exists to improve the service system tor ahuse/npglect services 
through assessment of service needs and community planning, feince there are 
few agencies providing services to maltreated adolescents, YIN is in key leader- 

''''since'VaVua%!"m the service has heen documenting changes and im- 
provem..! ts in the service network. A core group of professionals from vary- 
nrcon^i-nity agencies concerned with adolescent maltrea ment haa.^^M 
meeting They hiivl. assessed training needs in the abuse/neglec system ;iden ti- 
Zd trnuTers; onrt helped to clarify tho roles of tho agencies in the YIN 

^^Tho^Exeeutive Director of YIN and the Counseling Coordinator each spend 
10% of their ti.Mo each week mooting informally with professionals from all 
conipononts of the abuse/neglect .system. These include professionals in the 
nelds of education, health, mental health and juvenile justice. 

Lcpinlative activitv ■ ■ ,^ , 

Tho Kxpcutive Director of YIN spends 5% of her time each week monitoring 
ioglHlation on abuse aud neglect to rectify statutory problems facing th? pro- 
vision of services to maltreated adolescents. 

The Missouri stat,.tory law for ahused/neglected youth covers Juvenlies until 
their inth birthday: the Juvenile court covers youth only until tbeir 17th 

'"neJuSted that the administration submit a revise<I law on. which court 
coverugo for ahuse/neglcct he brought to the leglislature-. . MUqo.irl 

Brought this issue to the attention of an advocacy network (the Missouri 
ChlldcureAssociatiOti) and received their support. „«,„ffi,„oo 

YIN .staff feels it will take another two and one half years to effect these 
changes with legislators. 
" Professional (raining and education 

"This service provides information, resources and training around spec flc topic 
areas of adolescent abuse. ■ Adolescent abuse is given low priority bJ" P^ofes- 
' sionnls in the community. The good of this service is to develop a muitidW- 
c Xary training team which can prdduce and nmke available training mate^ 
rial "" various professional populations in the St. Charles area who need to; 
know their responsibilities around abuse and neglect. 

To date training around adolescent maltreatment has been conducted for DFS 
sup^rvl^son., juvenile officers with the St. Charles police department, and coun- 
Bplort and principals from some of 0"-: local schools. „, , . Anfn 

Besides participation of the family specialist and Project Director of he AMP. 
and the Executive Director olC YIN. a supervisor, from DFS a juvenUe officer 
from tit . irolicc and an emergency room supervisor from the hospital Have also 

'•%he 'rainilTg,' H,^™ughTcomm«n^^ forum, has focused on awareness of the 
nrohlems of maltreated adolescents; Idenllflcation of symptoms which might 
IndicaS maltreatment;, reporting requirements and procedures specillc to each 

^l^^'arstrt£7t°?d\°oC-and Slide projectors are essenUal for train- 

; liiey enable local production of relevant training materials 
Comniunity education . 

Tho Koals of this service are to increase the nuniher of appropriate reports 
of adolescent abusers made to the hotline, and to train other professional trainers 
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\° vJlV!" "•lo'csccnt mnltrcntment n8 pnrt of their trnlalnR. 

abuHo l; faml larizo cItlz(!iiH witli roi.ortliiK proccilurcH; nn<l Inrr.ase o itlzen 
kMowledKo In IdoM fy InK hIkmh of nbnso/t.PRloct In adoIo«centH, 

AMI' fjtnfr iind the Exoeiitlve Director linve had occa.sloimi NiionkliiL' encacc- 
mentH wit . citizen Kroiiiw. No formal con.proliei.Nlve commiHiltv cdmnTlon irfan 
thiH |)lan dcvelop«>d by .Tnnuary, 1080. muu .vm imve 

Tiw.''°-.'lfi^'''"'''" provided by the AMI' at YIN bnlld o,. one another. 

Th ) HervlceH are, change oriented fwiwlnR on rolt^ or function:, .id, in agencies ^ 
and the dynnn.ics between agencies In the abuao/neglect service Hystem 

'. B..,B!f!IAriQNSniE-.AMON(»--SEBVIOBS- •— 



Client and non-client nervlccH for maltreated adolom'cntH are IntCLTntmi r.m. 
Honnbly well both within the AMP and YIN agencle-s. Rxcellent netS^- and 
casework has put YIN In the unique i.osltlo., uh the .ry ^esS for Its 
direct services to maltreated adolescents In HtalT lender^idp roles? coordlna^^^ 
rfT?, "'"lH.Hs<Mi.llnttry teams In the community around 

Hnn V " '"^^T!™'' '/'"""'"f nud further, has put then In a rZ- 

tlon to be mo.s kuowledgealile about the abu.se/neglect system in the r aren 

It is Interesting to note that casework couaseling In theXnt LrvicL dom^ 
and community coordination In the non-cIlent servlce.s are the b'gge^^^^^^^ 
the pie graph. Both services are pralltnted on building formal and Kmal re- 
latJonshlps with other agencies In I he abuse/neglect system " '""^""""^ " 
management and commilnlcutlon between stafe on the maltreat- 
ment project and between AMP «taff and other YIN 'i)r6Jects nre seen ns major 
X 1'"/^°*^ ""esration of the services provided by YIN 

^arlabfea »l'P"ent ease of project Implen.entatlon Is related to these 
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THE COSTS OF THE PATTERN OF Ai' OP 
TAl'LE 24.-ESTIMATFO Pi HIID PcR 



Typ«s of placsmtnts 



NOIX S 

t J'LACEMENTS AND ALTERNATIVES TO FOSTER CARE 

,'tR CHILD PER YEAR COSTS OF FOSTER CARE PLACEMENTS 
♦iTERNATlVE SERVICES 



Miintenanco 



ToUi 



Public VoiunUry 



Combined Combined 
Medicaid per diem per year 
(oU(i total total 



Temporary foster care: 

Foster home 

Group home 

Group residence: : 

General Institution* 

Secure detention 

Long-term foster care: 

Foster home ^ — 

Agency-operated boarding home.. 

Group home 

Group residence 

Generel Institution 

Residential treatment type A 

Residential treatment type B..... 

Institution for the retarded 

Foster home, prospective adoptive. 

At home, tuspended payment 

Adoption 

Other systrms: 

Lifetime care" 

Other' 

Alternative services: ■ 

Comprehensive family center 

Casework agency 

Child guidance , 

Homcmaker , 

Family day care , 

Daycare center. , 

Day treatment 

Alternate or special education 

After school recreation.. 



U2.98 
3B.53 
41.83 
88.85 

115.31 . 

12.98 
28.09 
38.53 
40. 12 
40.85 
41.61 
43. 42 
40.47 
12.98 



U2. 27 
36. 49 
40. 36 
87.94 

115.31 



12.27 
24. 83 
36.49 
36.00 

36.-^90 

36.90 
36.90 
36.90 
12.27 



$0.71 
2.04 
1.47 

' .91 



14. 15 



8. 94 



.71 
3.26 
2.04 
4.12 

4.71 
6.52 
3.57 
.71 

5.«- 



U.16 
3.60 
9.20 
4.24 

1.16 
1.16 
3.60 
5.02 
5.48 
7.69 
11.89 
4.30 
1.16 



$14.14 
42. 13 
51.03 
93.09 

115.31 

14.-14 
29.25 
42.13 
45.14 
46.33 
49.30 
55.31 
44.77 
14.14 



S5,200 
15, 400 
18,600 
34,000 
42, 100 

5,200 
10,700 
15, 400 
16,500 
16,900 
18,000 
20,200 
.16,300 

5,200 



30. 98 



78.00 
39.43 



14. 15 

78.00 
70.41 



5,200 

28,500 
25,700 

900 
1,000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
8,000 



B rug/alcohol rehabilitation, 
ousing assistance... 



2,800 
1,000 



re except secure detention). This is due to tr» fact th^l e large proportion of sucn care ts at puoiic raciiities wnicn 
per child per diem costs of S150 ta^l70 for maintenance &s opposed to en average of approximately SI 40 per child per 
In shelters operated by voluntary agencies, ft should be noted that the public shelters are operating at well below 
;ity, hehce e higher per child per diem expenditure, but the costs ere still slgnificanUy higher even if this factor Is con- 



1 For the purpose of these estimates, it Is assumed that medical expenses are 100-percent public 

> The reader will quickly spot th dramatic difference in cost of temporary general institutions, (shelters) and other forms 
of care except secure detention). This is due to th» fact th^t e large propoilion of such care is at public facilities wjiich 

have per c '*"' " ' ' — 

diem In s' 

troilBd. According to Mr.'^Jeifreyfeu^ bureau of' institutions and facilities, special services for 

children, these costs do not include utilities— and large end growing expenditure and only a small part of administrative 
overhead; chargoLfor utltitles are funneled through tne New York City Bureeu of Plant Management Special services for 
children was iA»le to provide data on medicaid expenditures for children in public care; this appears to be due to the 
fKt that this service has been provided by hospitals near the shelters (i.e.. Flower and5Ui Ave^ Peninsula General, Green 
point) which billed medicaid directly-. As wiU become clear when we discuss medicaid costs at Spofford. a large amount of 
money is undoubtedly being expended for tne medical care of children in the public shelters. 

> Medicalo expenditures lor secure aetentlon (Spofford) are not evallable for 1974. According to Mr. Feuer, SSC has 
recently entered into a contrKt with Montefiore Hospital for fiscal 1974-75 to provide medical care for children on remand. 
For $700,000 the hospital will provide basic medical care. Assuming the census at Spofford rem^lni at the 197W4 level 
ab.'ut 6^000 days of care provided), this is equal to over $10 percnlld per diem and does not IfKir.de psychiatric services. 

4 No attempt has been made to estimate aftercare costs. - . , 
<Th6 method for calculating the per child per diem adooUon costs is described seperately. 



• r>r p'trposes of these estimates it Is assumed that tifatime care will be provided in facilities sucr> as the psychiatric 
hospitals of^ t^"^ Jepartment of mental hygiene. According to Mr. Phil Murphy of DMH the statewide per child per diem cost 
of (fhildren's t'sychiatric HospilJl facilities is $78. This is shown in the mejdicald column. . 

7 For purposes of these estimates it is assumed that children in ''other" foster care orogrtfcts would be evenly divided 
Mween DFY training schools ^nd DMH children's psychiatric hospitals. The respective per child per diem costs were 
I&2.81 and $78 for 1974. The DFY does not distinguish between maintenance and medicaid in their cost analyses; for 
purposes of this study expenses for ':are in their faclmies is designated as a maintenance cost. The State and local govern - 
ments sjilit these cosU on a 50-50 t><isls. Cost data on.DFY faclliues wer« obtained from Mr.rVincent Cosell of the division- 
al }hese services are so highly ftagmented that we have neither ettemptr to distinguish between public and voluntary 
expenditure nor between medicaid and nonmedlcald expenses. Per chud diim expenditures are not shown the 
number of days per year the service would be provided is not standard. 

Source: Blanche Bernstein, Donald A. Snider. William Meezan, Foster Care Needs and Alternative Placement A Pro- 
jection for 197S-85. Center for New York City Affairs, New School for Social Research, New York SUte Board of Social 
Welfare, 1975, pp. 44-45. 
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Apprndix T 

UKC0MMKNDATI0N8 OF OtIIEU PnOOIlAMS FUNDKD UNDEB RUNAWAY YOUTII AOT^ 

„ , ' y 01/0:00 JlQmo,Jno.U^hiladclphiat Pa, 

Jc€Commcndat(on9 ' 

Vo^iigo House points to Uio need fdr survivnl nkills tniining for ninnway youth 
and other adolescents. In thia regard it proiwHeH to develop n SiXHiiul Serv* t 
Projei't directed at the needH of youth in l>hlladelplilu which are not currcntiv 
being met through conventional prograniB of baHic (Hhicatioiial, residential, soeiiil 
aervico and counseling Horvices. Voyage indicates that these needs are apparent 
• in the lack of basic skills and knowledge asswiated with runaways and other 
adolescents trying to cope in what they perceive to be hostile and insensitive 
onvlronments* 

In order for theso youth to live aelf-suHtuining and leanlngful lives, Voyage 
hopes through this proposed program to prepare Uiese }outh with basic skills to 
meet their own needs, such as providing food, slielter. and clothing for them- 
selves and their families, identifying and effectively using community resourceq 
to their advantage, holding n job. etc. According to Voyage House the need for 
Hucii a program is more than supported by statistical facts which indicate that 
I hiladelphia as a metropolitan nr(>a shows high degree of basic social disorgani- 
zation, such as high rates of youth living in poverty, children not living with 
parents, school drop-outs. etc. / ■ , * 

, Aside from the alternative school which Voyage House operates It was 
expressed that a pressing need for more alternative schools still remains—both 
those which place emphasis on eiUianoing one's academic skills and those-which 
focus on trades, vocations, and job training Hkills. In addition, more group homes 
' w'V'^'" will prepare youth for indeiHjndent living was given high priority. 

Staff also indicated that there was a tremendous gap regarding services to 
gay runaways. While these youth did not constitute a representative sample' 
of the service population, It was, nonetholeKH. felt that some attention must focus 
on better service delivery approaclies in dealing with these youth. 

Staffers also felt thnt.more attention was needed to he given to the severelv 
f«°,?".?''V^/^*^^H5*'?f^^"^'';''*'y youth. raUier than immediate placement of these 
individuals (bythe State) Into mental institutions. V half way house of Lrts was 
seen as a viable alternative to tlie unnecensary cxi>ofu-» and trauma of placing 

• ^Zr^^^^^ ' 1 that a mental heaUh 

center specifically for teenagers wns niK&:^ a^r other leiimi heratb centers were 
simply not in touch with the problems of tcet i. ^ ^-enters were 

Fffaally. It was stated that youth' mx-A tr the oiighly irfomed of what 
resources are available to them. e.g.. nltrrrrot re term thei'apy? runm 

support groups^ etc. . ^ v:rt luua^Yuy 

Fellowship of Lights, . . rc, Marylan.'^ 

JlecoiAmcti •} : 

In adUftio.. 5^ ^rrrlce^ iiU'eiidy offered through the program, the /^eod for a 
'V'"'' ^^'^ suggested that such an ai-rangeruent. 

^nnir^^rn^:.'r ^ ^ "f"^' relationship between the youth ar.d his/her' 

S^ST V, ' I^'*^^^ 'i* ?>^Uer opportunity for the client to sustain any ^ 
h! Kil^o ""^Vf * ^^^"/'^^^ facility. Thus, he/she would 

^^LVk ''i^'?^ ^^^"'^^ '^^^ "^^^^-^ IK>rniftnent living arrangements ahead 
While the ao-day ciaeltcr was not seen as a panacea, it was simply felt that the 
current ^nort-term stay of 10 days dld^not afford the best opportunity for stoff 
WvramtuS etc^ ^"""^^ ^'^ rapi)brt. reinforce vpl^ 

vnn?2"ff«J t??^-^ii^°*""S 'I?'* AflBOcintes. Identiflcntlon of the SPwIal Needs of RuTiawnv 
vSJJJS 8?.? Primarily to Cultural or Demoffrnnhlc FjictorH, HEW Contract itloL77-^ 
louth Developmeut Bureau. r^im::ment of- health, EducitiJu Vd WeinTrriOT^^^ 

(180) 
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Among other sorvlccB which the reapondents recoinmondod for consideration 
and poBaiblo lloiplomontattoii were: more family 8upt)ort syfltemu; e.g., education 
on drug nbiiHo and sexuality; more community outreach In Hchools; more con- 
tnct/coordinatlon with the local i>olice deimrtnient ; and more interaction with 
other community groups to combat the probleniB of runaways; atid development 
of a more ori>anBlVQ referral Hystcm to Involve the maximum in legal agencies, 

medical insUtutions, employment service agcncics^dtc* 

,„ , \ 

The Miami Bridget Miami, Florida 

RecommendatU>np 

Referral and aften^re were viewed as very critical elements of the program. 
In thift regards IlrldgpJo expand service jlelivery in each ofjliese 

areas, Ciirrcntly plans are being deveibped for Swltchboiifd to ha mile Uie' afifdr-" 
care for Bridge clients. It Ir anticlixited that the client and/or family will sign a 
releaHc of information, witli a corresi)onding letter being sent to Switchboard 
concorninf? the needs of the Individuals. 7'ridge, in conjunction with Switch- 
board, will Jointly work hi tlie training of amnselors as to techniques In crisis 
intervention, individual and group counseling, and various counseling modalities 
and techniques. Through the use of this approach, it is anticipated that there 
will bo continuity in the delivery of aftercare services, sincerboth organizations 
have worked together in staff training niid in consiiltatioh of clients. 

Active participation by^ youth in all oupects of the program is seen as another 
|)ossibillty for development or Implementation. The Bridge proposes to use it^ 
servito i>opn1ation as cb<facilitators In such areas as peer counseling, adult 
counseling, etc. A youth participatory board was even suggested. Because, Ih 
the.qe instances, yputh actually observe their peers in positions of authority, they 
coine to the realization t:hat this is an attaintable goal. Thus, It Is felt that, posi- 
tive Image-building can take place along with other social beheiits. 

Center for Youth Aliemativea, YMOA 8f»>-Uer Eouae, Louisville, Kentucky 

Recommendations o 

^Services which the respondents recommended for development and implemen- 
tation Include the following: Service resource center and independent living 
shelter house. ' 

The service resource center would provide more effective outreach services 
and support services to clients, sibling and parents in a neutral setting. Among 
the support services would be skills and educational training, individual and 
family counseling and organized recreational^ activities. The establishment of a 
third Shelter House would serve those youth who are ready to be.on their own. 
The eligible^ yo tth - would operate the house and pay rent. Both^pf the above 
projects are beii.g actively developed. 

The Lighthouse, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recommendations 

Currently, The lighthouse has a number of pending proJer*u which it Will" 
attent to implement in the near future. In addition to the fund raising drive, 
these include tho following: Community educatlon/relatloiis ; staff development; 
improvement of volunteer prograri; and development of foster care network. 

The latter is considered to Ik cr»*lcal because of the c»'irrent shortage of foster 
homes, Placements in foster ^^ :neH were considered to he more vial)le alterna- 
tives than institutional place If The Lighthouse hpd the legal authority 

to lipase foster homes, its ^L.fC would like to license homes on a short-term 
basis so that clients could be ploced until they could be reunited with their 
families or until an approprir 'ype of permanent placement could be found. 
Such a network of short-term \ater homes would avoid inappropriate institu- 
tional placements. 

Other areas where services needed to be develoied were parent education : 
long-term non-secure facilities; short-term non-secure facilities; and improve- 
ment of service linkages. 

On the basis of staff experience with parents of runaways, an evident need ' 
has been Identitted for parent education in areas coniUct and crisis preven- 
tion. To Implement su'?h a prograbi would requir hirinp additional staff. Since 
Hamilton County lacks adequate facilitie*^ for responding to the need for longer- 
term placements, there is evident need for development ;>£ long-term non-secure 
placement settings with appropriate services. The requirement that status of- 
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^Sll*^/"".,'"" '" "•^'"Z'* '""""tip" whllo wnlHriR ndjudlcntloei will rroiito 

H oil of liibor" HinoeiK Ht-rvln-H provldors lian crtmlod proliloiriH In orrcctivclv moot- 
T ^H.ViT-f "Vl"^^"*' I''"'H«MilarIy In (orniH of pliiccinciit. From The 

IJK' it louHO iK>rHiKH;tlvo. It is critical tlmt hottor llnkuKOH l,o .lovHoix-d mo»K 
varlouH «orvice8 provldora, particularly In llKht of the delt.Htltulonall/atlon of 
utatuM oiionucrfi. 

United Indiana, lno», MinncapoUB, Minnesota 
UccomtncndationB ^ ' 

~ InchKlothffT^^^ "1.0 United In(Unna.\voiUd.aiko t(> (leveloi)^^^ 

1 Indian chlldron between ageH 5 and 12 to prevent tluilr 

Io«H to the White communtly 
ReHldeutlal program for Indian famllleH Vhlcli would provide c< uprchtMi- 

alvoHorvlces * 
Ilnlfwuy honHOfor Indian youth relcaiied from limtltutlonn 
Alternative educational learning? proffraniy/.HettliiffH for Indian youth witli 

Hcnooi prohlems 

Employment program for hiring Indians in correctional Hcrvlcc 
program 

.Community education/Information program to motivate JndUuiH to seek 
Horvices from community programs^ 

\ Tracking program to identify and follow-up or Indian youth who have 
been placed In Jfoster homes* 
. In addition, the pr6Ject would like to initiate an offort dlroctod at preventing 
the termination of parental rights by the court/welfare HyHtom. More generally 
tnore Is a prcHHlng need for more Indian group homes because of the high concen- 
tration of Indians in MlhneHOta and of Uw (omparativeiy high pen^entajrc of 
Indian youth-in-crlfllH. ' 7 

The crltlcnl problems a.s perceived b^ V'nJt*'; ' fndlah.s relate to the inte'rven- 
tlonlat practices of tlic coart and welfun? .systeii* with rcHinvt. to Ibo Indbin com. 
mnnity. ihe project's rcHlstanco to these practices bring it Into direct conflict 
with these agencies. This stance nmkiJs It vulnerable, to criticism and careful 
scrutiny, i his situation is reinforced hy the fact that tlie project oiwrates under 
I M conditions.. An additional problem posed |)y the Wolfaro Department , 

Is that it uses Title XX funds to (K)Ver the costs of its referrals. Tlio«e fluids 
carry special conditions which limit eligibility to youth from poor families or 
court/welfare ordere<l referrals. Moroover» flie County for the most part re- 
stricts the use of funds to the provision of shelter, and foQd. 

Youth pcvelopment/lnc, Amistad, Albuquerque, New Ues^ieo ' 
Recommendationa 

^}l^x^^VJ^^ critical problems facing youth service providers is the limited 
availability of placement facilities; particularly group homes and residential 
treatment facilities. The need for the latter type of facility is not heavily re- 
stricted to the county or even the state; if is a need which is common to the 
southwest. Vision Quest, a private non-profit corporation, has developed a pro- 
K -uA of services which responds to this- need. It currently operates in Arizona 
and Colorado; and the state of New Mexico has recently concluded a year's 
^contract with it 

According to the respondents, what Is needed to meet the placement crisis is 
a mid-term group facility. Because Amistad Is currently providing mid-term 
services, as well as crisis services, its staCf would like to develop a mid-term group 
facility. It would like to set up separate living cottages in different settings 
(urban and moimtain) and provide a supportive* environment for its clients. The 
services provided would include group and individual therapy; Self-coucept build- 
ing; Educational; and Employment referral. 

A major barrier in setting up such a program is that thfe state will not fund 
organizations for this purpose which do not have established capability in op- 
erating such programs. Hogares, Inc.. a local private, non-profit youth agency, 
baa, however, been able to obtain funding to set up mid-term facility. 

Another :ritical area which requires the development of appropriate services 
ib parent education. Parent education services would be directed at improving 
parenting and coping skills as well as providing resource information. In times 

4 ■ 4 a 
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of cfIhIh, tt woiiIU lie UlroctiHl at InvoIvinK tlio fiuuiiy In workiuK out the problems 
ami coutllctH wUIcIi pmlucud thu cfIhIh. A third urUleal aroa 1h tliut of HnUIiiK 
"(liialinod" Hi)iiiilHli-H(«aU(nK NtufT. It Ih not dilHuuIt to Hnd ultlior aualUlod statT 
or HpnniHli-HiKMikUiK NtaCT. Wkil Ih dlUkiilt Ih to find iHirHonn who both siHsak 
HimiuIhIi and liavo thu approprlatu tralidng and oxi>crIeacc. HpaidHh Ih required 
Iirhuarlly tov Interaction with parentH and ruIatlvoH, but noj; for commuidcathiif 
with the youth. 

You7Hf lAfc Campaiffn^ Dale Uoufto Project, Colorado 8prino%, Colorado 
Hovotti'mendatiom 

■' Dalo llou.so'8 major concern Ib to fltrengthon itH l()nK*»r- term -projf rani oMn-^ 
dci>endent Ilvliiji; and reHldentlal Her vices. ThiH would Involve eBtabllHhlnu: an 
aiMirtment arrauKenient where youth would live IndeiKjndently with aupiwrt 
HorvIceH, and whore Dale IIouhc would he landlord; rcnldentlnl client groups; 
IMirent uducatlon/rounHellng groui>H;'and employment referral service. 

In addition to improving longer term program^ tlie project would like to 
focuH Hiwciheally on the pan al Involvement problem. This problem Ih particu- 
larly dlllleult after 1>SB has a^jumed cuHtody of a youth. The project also per- 
cuIveH the necoHHlty of devciopIngvHervIccH for unwed mothern and "street youth," 
WH well an developing a nou-detentlon, treatment facility for ^roulc runaways. 
Sueh a facility Ih required In order to be able to work with thodb youth who con- 
tinually run from their placementn. The ehnmic runaway has become a serious 
problem ; H0% of all runu are from placements. 

Jntvrfacc Community, Inc, Newbury Park, California 

Ucwmmcndations ^ ^' 

Two of the moat preaalng services needs ore for "gray area" youth and for 
youth who caimot return homu.and need an Itidex>cndent living arrangement. For 
the^former, what is reciuired is an Intermediate stay facility which provides an 
appropriate set of supportive services. Interface Is in the process of developing 
Huch a facility under an Ofllce of Criminal Justice Planning. The objectives would 
Im to provide residential services while working with the youth' and his family 
to aeiileve a transition back home or If this Is not a viable alternative, to locate 
a uN alternative placement and/or prepare for ludei)endent living. For the latter 
youtii, wlmt is reipdrcd Is a settjng where youth who cannot return home, but 
are willing and able to take on the responsibility for. his/her own life, can be 
prepared for ladeiHJndent living and cf'iinectedXvlth other approiiriate services. 
Kllglble youth would have to be asseR>ed for "need" and "maturity." Servi<5es 
wouhl Include suitport services, Independent skills training, service networking 
and stable housing arrangements (e.g., rental room In home). 

Another urgent service need is for the adolescent parent, the l(W5-year-old 
female amther, Only 00% of those feumles who choose to have their babies put 
them up for adoption. The county provides no services for such youth, and only 
l\Vo scbools provide services for pregnant mothers. 
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Lands, 

(S) Select Commitlr; on 



^11} interstate and Foitiin 
ilommerci (Health and Ihi 
Environment), 

(S) Finance (Hialtl)},- 



MDC, ind 10 Mlllill . j 
' ■ cNI(li«MWilly illil* > i 

bli CM uniiir 21 ID . , / 
iDtliiuiiinilditilfllypN 

/ oKhllilcirilnilllutloniiii 

. ilw DlllMlllllllMMI) 

chlldiin idopfid Willi , lylh 

ildlHlntoiniitilii. ^ • , , 

Jrom |20S.lA;«Cfll i|noitat?trJn!.r;il. i|«.(tiitl«»iMiitpfO|i»ili.) cifi. mu^^^^s 

1 1 willow 

MiMnbikyrlly talilSiey(l!yAd,Tlll» ll[W/SM(OfflciofP(o. ToT(MAp« Oiyt piymiiiMllli jiifi' CW'SlSlttfl ^ttlflSt^^^^^^^^ 
(iWHiiittSI). XVUZduiMI, rimOpiiilteiii, coini, Uitoyi Wnil V itflct*diiM.liiioiniilitii itlilblillyciM^^ Aiil jiKO iiid Uoifliplo||. 
T iiimH|imI»Wi,Iopi(. (odtfil biniM Ii iuppli* MttO(i*i[dli«yi iwnlSofflpmullofl). 

' inonlilSKyri, loflilnllomlilniidllho jiinlidliMtilipipiiL !«M!lo»>W"l•'•>P*t^,,, 

Incoffli). : III 111 6S Of oldir ind to (EnlllliiMiit mm), M Imli o bmi ind (S) f IfliKi (PyWIc M 
f ptriont who in Ulnd or . nM«ft«,Chlldnnliiloi' wci).' ' 

ilublid, Includlni chll- lif (in Md tiittln lypii 

drill, • ollntMniiniybiill' <' 'i 

libit. Covinii ilto n> 
[inditochlldnnliiiioup ' 
lKllilliiiirvlii|l6o(liwir.; , 

$jlDlublidClill« SoelilMAtt. HEW/PuMMtilUi To iniin ihil Idnn who ForinulipUlolhiitilit.. Alton who idvi SSL. (Hj Ifm ind Muni (PvWc, 
dnn'iPfoinm. Tllli)IVIj«U.S,C. SifvlcKHiillhSify. nciHiSSlinnliindlo ' 1 wfe.^^^^^^^^^^ 

• |13J2d(««ll IcnAdinlniiKitlon Ihi lliU'i cilpplid chll- ' minlNwtitiw). 

iSli,301-321, BoniuolConiiiiuijlly dnft'(ai«ncyofolhirip., ■ m ru.^ /mm!. i«m 

fnliflnllyli, HttllhSirykiiOllici pfopik mncy to dUif. ' ' (S) fl inei {P«Nit AwiM' 

Mil 16, M lorMilirnilifld mini thilr OHd for midl* > IKH 

Child HiilUi). (il, fducilloAind^uclil ! ( 

tirvlcii. Chlldnn ili oi 
undirorthildrinwhohiyi ( 

novorittindtdichoolniyit , t 

bi provldid iirvlcH ind 
(hlldim ovir tluM , 

. . lor HrvicH which will hilp ' , >* 

1 Uiin biflillt Iron) lubto* , . 

\' qyititfdueitlOAortrilnlni 
)f orolhirwiiiinhincithilr 
[,r. DpportiinlllNlorMlI'lulll' 
^ cliRcy or tilf'iupport II 

I • idylti. < . 
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FnitOISLATIOimonlM i 
Ftom PROGRAMS ArrECTINOCiDIIEIiliTIIOlirilOMM^^^ ' , ^ 



AyMlntUiliiitloi) AMIMjAttiKy . ChlldnnElliilor AuttioiltlniCopilonil 

Protriin . (Riiulilioni) (P(oifiinOici)i Puipoie TyiiiolAiii Pfop ConiiiiiHwi(Su^iliti) 

CIvlllinllHllliinil' 10l).S.C.|1071,i| DODMStcol ' lo pfovldi (Ininclil iulit> DOD nkkm CHAMPys Cliildfiiiolicllv(ilylYiiiein* (H) Aflid SeiviCM (Mlllttfy 

MdHcilProifimol tii|.(32CrR199),', DiMtiltliA|liifi iiic« lof mtdlcil (if) by conliictoii tt i Tuid lilt li(iioflli(unlloriiiiilierv< PamI). 

OiellnMS((v*' ' (OHIcifofthiClvlllin' (Mlii)iouf((ttodeptiiil< iitMlnccnliKb. icii oi of filidd of di' 

iM(CliAMPllS). MindMtdlcil mil ot KtmieM (nd ' ' ciiiid momberi who in 

PfO|fBmofUi( dtcuiid Mbifi of Ihi iiiidif2l,ori|ydiiit)iiid (S) Aiinid Siivlcii fiif 

lliinStfvicM)i' unllorinidlefvbiliiidv ' undef23,oroldiranddt< powtfindPimil). 

dillonlobiiicnigdlcalciro, . ptnddil (of lypporl bo* 

iulstinco li avillibia lot I cayiaotiphyilcaorinaii' . <\ 

; ' ■ ^ V ; ; '"^ ^ r tilincapicllpniifcliildfaii 

^ ' . cappaddapandanb. olacllvadyiymtinbafaof 

^ 1 . cartiln decaaiad mambafi 

\ aiaapafoflbahandl- 

\ (appadpfoifiini. 



CfMChlldran'i SociilSacyrllvActJItla HEW/PubllcHtallliSafv Toa)ililitataM)paclallyli) Fadaral/itala malchad k' Allcfildranbalowtbaaiaol (H) Inttiilala and rorilin 

Sam V| fil m \m, at Ice (Kaiilli Safvlcai ruial artaa and ifaai lyf' myla iranli and special 21 wbo hive an or anic Commirca (Heillh and Iha' 

V iii|.(42CFRSIi). Adminlilrillon, By*, tirlni from Konomifidli' project (ranli. dliii)e,d((ictorconion EnylronmifiU 

reiy olCoMnlty trail, in. locallni children which r,iiy hinder the (S) Finance (Health). , 

JeaithServicaiiOfica withcrippllnicondltionior achieviinent of normal 

' ' for Maternal and Child itilfirlni from condltloni irowth or development, ai. 

Health). ^ ieadlin to crippllni and ' ' dafinrd by the itate, are 

, > provldini a foil ranie of ell|iHafordla(no!tlc)irV' 

, , ; dlainoitic ind corrective ic«.Fiei(ible Income itind- , • 

iervlcei,lnclydin|hoipllak aids are applied for treat' 

itation and other initlty- , <f , ' mintieivicei. ■ 

■ . . , 0 . tlonalcaiaandalteicaie. \ ; 

Com Menta Community Mental Health HEW/PybllcHealth!iiiV' 'Toconllnyaanijeipandcom'\Fadaial|iant] to pybllc.oi Anyone reildini In the catch* ,(H) Intintata and Forelin 

Health Centiit. Cinlait Amendment of Ice (Alcohol^ Diui munlty mental health > nonprofit orianlutioni oi mint ana of a centei li Commiice (Health and the 
"5,j2,D;S,C.j26{9, Abyie and Mentaf leivicei. aienclei. ^ theoietlcallyeliiifoilti Enviionment). 



atiei|,(42CFRS4). Health Admlniitiatlon, 

National Initltyte of . 4 a ' I'daial fundi, a centei and Scientific Reiiaich). 



of Mental Health Seiv- l\J other lervicii, ipiciilizid. 

IcoProirimi). 



I'JjJ myii provide, 



• icreenlni, lollow-yp cire , ' ' ' 
and traniltlonil halfway .' , ' 
' , hoyieierviceiforperioni , ' 

dlKharjeyrom mental 

Special Suppiimentai National School lynch DOA/Food and Nytrition' To provide ipecial nytritioyi Federal iranti to ititei...... Chlidien yndei hvi'yeaii of (11) Edycatlon and Labor (EiO' 

ood Flop for Actof 1966, ai amend* Saivlca. food lyppiementi to piii*' ' . ue deteiinined to be at mentaiy, Sicondaiy and 

Wom lnM^ jant and iactatlni women , ^ - ' ' nutrillonii riili bmi of Vocational Edycatlon . 

' Cnlldren(WiC), (7CFR246). indio chlidien undei ate S , « • Inideouate Income and (S) Aiiicyltyia Nytiltlon and 

, at nytiltional ilsk becayii nutiitionil need. Statu Foieitiy(Nutiitlan). , 

; ' ' of inadpti income and may eitabiiih their own • '.••••■r'-' * 

0 ' income itindaidi 



, lyppodidSchodlt. oScfRlMb), fiyXw ol bnlir *m iMlili opifil«d ivifiMprpyp ,tf • In udl i Ik IIIm wlW lion, Afti ind HypllHf). 

indSKondiryEduci' ind .iliNyppoiHd Iwi n llit n i dl^|» ■ wlilcMtie jM^^^^^ 

, : tlon/DMlta^ llnlljdSlilH;W* Jor ipKliI ,educillonil 

Tllle I Pfop (01 li I, Eliminlify ind h!S (I» To ptoyldt (yndi lo lUlo Aim »Ulj inn- WycillonilH dliidyijM (M) (Jj; 

Chlld^^nlnSlll^ SwondafVEdyc Mon mintiryindSicon' i|inclM(ofpfO|rimiind clM;(yndnllo( edon thlldiy etaia l f p y.;gj »m , 

dSeia fi. Sim dfylcallon/Dbl pojKlidMl nidlojMl baaliollhiAOAInlhaKl- \c ?^^^^^^^ 

KS , SSAuAC. EdycallonlOflL la .paclil adwaW «lltylion>andipafC.nta|a "Pf : Vl'" 

NailacladflfOillnv '» • 'f , : j''^^^ 



(juanlChlldran. 116c). 



lnjll|y|loni(orn»iltclidOf pindllyfalnlliiilalaflfin ap Ij tajponj la of. 
dallnqyanlcliildfan. tin Onlled Slam," pioAilraapyliiciJ' 

{allon,Tliajalndud«pyli)f ■ 
or piivali nonpiolll ra) • 
danliaUidliliii lor clill' 



dran aljudiad dallndyinl, 
adyllcorradlonallicllllliii 
andDubllcorpiivilinon' * 

prolit fdldinilil laclllllij 
lor al itati 10 niiltclad 
chlldran lor whom Iha 
lacllllf liaa bean iranlad 
laiaiftiponiiblllly. 



TlllalProifamlof \ THIaLEIamanlaryand HEW/OEByraayolEla- To proyldalundilo local ad- ^ormulajranlalo local ado. 'Edy*^^^^ ''W'^^ 

Children In Local Sacondary EdycaMon menlarvandSecon. ycillonalaianclMlofpro. MllonJ aianciai. Slate c l fB!«l«5f,f o''' .H S'iS 

InititutloniSarvlrii ActoMsM daryEdycatlon/0|y.o( iranu and pfo ecb.' da- allocation baiad In partJn ilde In local InjIlluM V^^^^^^ 

mS Landed, 25 U.S.C. Edycallonloflla ^0 to meet tla ipeclal count olc ldran Stolen -dellnoyantc ldran^^ 

oy nlCliildfan. >2<la,elji(i,«5 r Dijadyantaied). educational naada o( edyca- icydl!lrlctfejldln|((of or prlvite raj W^^^^^ lion, Art^ and Humanltlea), 

^ ' CFRllutSa). ' ' MIydapriyadcliildfen al leatt30dayi)lnlocai tlevlnc|ydln| adylt cof'; . 

'■ ' ■ ■■ . , Iniclioolaltandanceareai, Initllutlonalorneilactedor racllonaMniilloni) o^ 

" #,bl|btoncentralloniol deiinquentocblldrtnJha lorneilecM 

• , . . , low Income lamlllej and (Of : local adycatlonalaienclaa He or private rai dent al ■ . ■ 

. (?' cblldren In local InitltU' aretoprovldeproiramiln lacllltlai operated (or Ida ^ 

. ' , . . tifliiilorneilecledofdelln. Iltalnj«^ cafeolatleaitlOclillfen 

. • '■; ' ^ oyiciien. - - committed oi plactd volun- . ' 

,1 ' . \ . Ijflly), , » 

BIAfioardlniSchool 25U,S.Cil3(BIA DOI/BIA (Office ol In- To opiratalederalboardlni Direct ooeratlonol the board- »^ 

Big i^ , d an Eycatlon Pro. ,o Jcboolj (or Indian cblldran IniKVU. deiraaol ndienboodw mjnlard^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

feitrlctedtfwllandiwbare , , rKoinlied tribe and reilde Meet , to^^^^^^ 

' ' olherlacllltleiarenoliyall' ' onofnearaieiervallonara dlinAllalra. , ,vi 

, * , ableandlomalntalnlederal liven priority. ' 



lendinipybilcfcbooli.' 



FEDEkuQISlAllONM^nllnuiil 
mm fWHS AffECTINfl CIILDBEN WITHOUT HjMEWonllnini ' 




SchMluiKliProifirNitMM Lunch 
lulluldiiiliilliiill' Act,Secl7it , 
lutlOM, MieniltdbyPlSI- 
I05,«U.S.C.I1«1, 



'jSr ■ -«* "Sap, 



dpiliyfortliicifeofclill' 

drin, Incluii lioinii tor 
till Diintillyrtiiriiiil, lino* 



cilly litniilcappiil and 
ynmirrltd motliiri; (roup 
liomN, litN mm, 

ilitllir), loni term can 
laclllllMlofcli 



Food Donation Pro' n,S,C, iS12c (I CFR 

irani'Coniniodlty 2S0), 
to Inilll 
Portion. 



Foitar Grindparint DomutlcVolyntaarSafV' 
Pffllfam. lcesflctoMJ3.« 
/ . U.S,C. S032, (t »<)• 

{mm. 



• 



SoncantafJ. , „ ,. ,, . , . 

DioifaniJ.tof taaldaily ' ' oftanlzodtofcNtablaof , , , 

; " and itala correctional ln< . ' . 

& • ' jlltutionjfornilnori. . . 

■ S n/aV o a d?er erc nlly^^ yndai, # preleienco to (S) Human ReMyrcaa^^^^^^ 

" ; ^ . I SInK fniRaclalclrtymjtancaj. yoonyrchlldrajHo^p employment and « 

/prtlyoservlcej,for»h ^ ' ''^ HiS'^!^^^^^^^^^^ ■ 

hM rdv»a !liDend,to 4-^ ■ a,Mlynteartliroy naiezo . 

lnhaalM«lon,# ' S^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tare or related lettlnu, WM^^^ ' , 

' boll) Injtllytlonal and non. '/.. ^ 

iiuiiiuiiflnii J 11 !9Z0.Cnlldien wiin jpe- , . ■ 

■ I ' ^ , clal needs IncNe . ; 



pliyilciliy liiiiillMPPii,!i 
mmA 'imollonilly 

Iifiliil Of diptndint mil 
niilNdil Mien who 111 
n liojplliit, (oiiKllonii 
icllllid inii olliii inI* 



^ ictiooli,(liyciioHt«l« ' ■ 
fijIWM. till ci till 

fKlllllHIIIUllbOllCIIUld 

«CFR«W). rN^^^^^^^^^^^^^ MpiiMlolthicoillor tocinliMoiplWi. ; v 

'""'""'^ opifillOM of wWir tonnd 1*^^^^^ 

■ , " ' ■ ^ , : pio|tcti: Tli» (i(|iilf«il ' " , ' ' ' ; ' 

• ' bl lIllH IlKflMW 10 , • 

a . .,. : , pifCtlll (ICll jMf IhO ' , 

Si ft.:! uiMMniiiiny hv in oni HIiluWoilliii' . 



)iil(liil(liin,wlllipim 
ilvtfltohinillcippiil# 
JfiniKilvlninoidiKillDn 
ind dilldiin wlio in 



KfiK imiWi mm pif Illy jift- S' « ' 

oBloithi «nH|io(tlieilili'ii«f ' ^lln, ,*h^MP ^. 

oi llidi conioni niid 
iptclil Mlon ifld 11% ■ 
tilid iiivlcei To lecilfi 
. MiiilitimuttliiPt « 
inymbirolpiomiln . 
Ill ml ilili Pi. In* 
cliiillni lA ittuiiita to 
provldHull education op* 
poityniilii to III hindk 
, (ippedclilldiin,duepioC', 
: Mi tifeiyiidi ind plKi* 
, } > * ' menlln^leittiittilcllvi 
(nvlronment 




9 . *■ 



Prop (Riiulilloni) (PioiiimOlirM)i him TyptolAl PioEiira.-' / CoplllMi(SybmllW«i) 



Wfi '''' "'^J*'!"'/^ ToDfoWflMlpNof CIvllilihtiict AHindlcippidpifionMit (II) [ducillon ind Libo 

IJngppid of iflilofo illSIH MMi iopifil- . dioImM [y k Ml/ S«lo(ltdw»ilo(i). * 

ptrioni. . ,S.C,| ?«(«CFR (nloiciiiiMiiinr Ini pim in i him / II ipplliHo ill fKlplenli (S)llyininiliW(> (Hindi* 

U), p INIioiittliMOViiii' IhiNMIflilgilniny V oMidiiillyndiinilloiil cippid). 



mint, liiOlllcilof wi/ iiiinti binidciidii y pioiiimr ipd icIMIlii 
CivlMliiiipoi]' wliojiiN^^^^^^^ w , ybintlllliomiuchii' 
ilblilorcomplliiKiln Ilivid to biliindluppid, t tiiiin;;, o 



HEWpioiiimii ofliivtiiicofdolliindi' 

'"'SiS? H£W/OliDS(Admlnljlii^ linciil ml)' rofmuiiirinli; illollid on Chl'idiin pirlicipillnt In oi (H) int«f)Hlnnd''Fofil». 

iblllllMPioKim, iclljleiin Cow lonlofliindbDid lincaloililitloipMni, the biili ol populilion, iHicled by pfclj inml Conimiici(llHllliind iti 

[ityMtnilHMll « ifldiv uii.Oey# ' idn)lnliMn,iefvlc(tindvniidlDfH^^^^^^ Mionminl), 

, ; ' ' (nliiM^^^ conMlon of licllllitt llilii lof the jlivilopniin< ibllltylhiliiidliiblllly (S)HuniinRiM(lii'niil> 

loilbidiyeiopniinHiiydlJ' lillyliiM whicli ii iililbulibli; I) cippid), , 

, ™M ' ibiidJIidilJOTHitinl IncomLOrinlilo public or loniBnlilf«li(dillon,Hf|. 

. ' indPL9W0 |tljj ol nlili'i illoW in nonpfoil tnllllit (lor up biil piliy; epllipiy, oi 

■ ' ftW*''''; ■ liJCiiyMfUnindlhi* loSOpiitintollliaciDtol idllim, 2 lo my olhji 

IrAm^^^ iltirniyil biuiidloi'df MbiprolKDiiiiltoivill' tondlllon W lo bi : / ^ . 

i icASiMiV ' " viloplniindlmpMIni 'ibliloispKlilprolKt},M cMy iililid to nttntil 



iTiienW": y viopi i noimpwinj 'iiiiaioijpiciiipfop,ir M 

'Plinidejiinidloillinlnili iiapiofkliiinliloun^^ lalifdalion (In tiimj of 

NF'ilMlicmIn viiillyiililidpw^ 

^mm , Iniilioniofptiioniwllb prablimi or riqulrid trail* 

' , ■ ■ . J diyalopniMlildlJiblllk , ; ni(nl)oi3)lodyiltilira' 

/ Fun iiriilsotvalliblifor iulllni Irom ona of tlii 

V ipacalproiKliindfoitlia ibova, Tha dMIly mytl 

ailibllMl ol damoo' . Meihivaoiiilnilidbi* 

ilrillonlKlllllaiindlriln' -LOO foro i|a 18, ba.aipwlad 



loconllnyal , 

(onslliyla i iybi|inliil 
hindlcip, A cblld wilh a 
daviiopminlildlibllilyiiiiy 
racilvatirvicailn hlaownj 
honia,iloilir hoiiia,oiin' 



, MWDSjAdniinlilra" To,piovlda lundi lor iptclil CfinliMdconlficlJlopybllc EllSft^ eltti (H) Wiyi ind Miani (Pybllt 

I* iw, 43 m 16). ' ' M for mm. lasairch or damonilrillon or privila nonprofit instltu* damonilritlon pio act, U mm and Unampioy* 



fa Re-' 

IS.'dIPi!!!'''' •■"•"/' iiwii iwi vuiiuig)!, loiogiui ui uiinuimiailun vi piifiiinunpigiiiiniiiiu* oipniiiiiion DID Ki, DUi Njsuimcj inu uiniii|)iuf 

iirHionProirim. , ' ^ YoiandFinillla), pioacli to Impiova Iba . tloniofhiiliarliirnlniand , lanarillyanyclilldlnniad (nantCompinjitlon), , 

: • ' Chiidian'iByraiu),, l|y||l|yo|cNldwllfirapr^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ of cblld wallira larvicai, (S) FInanca (Pybllc Atiii' 



inmi and dimon^lrata or oriinliitioni aniiied • tincaj. 

naw iirvica approichei. .Inraiiirctiorchlldwillira , ' 

ictiyitlev ■ . '' ' « 



t 

t 



klilSiivlciiRi* «UKIIB.IJIOt H£PMWi)mlnl«lf»' TopioyHi'luilofiMMitli DiinU«dMnliKli.}fiMi NotiPillcibMhiiriiipil- (II) Wip inil Mmji (Pui 

iiinionnpin. mmm* , «>'iv«/. , pffl,||(||||ii,(iipii|iiif, conliKliwIllipiollloiiioii' poilloMf ich wnrtin (S) to (PiiiMilll- 

> jivilop iMd iDclil ' piolilDiiM piolKllyiiiiyl»ilor# inci). . 

, • " :MiylM|4l»!|ljtt| diMMdfoi,' \ \' 

JuvmlliJuillciind JuwnlltjyilktMd '»DOJ/lEM(OlfloiDf lo mm ind cooidlnili Pfo|MliiinMo«Nnd NolipplcibyoilolHiii (H) Edycillw M m 
mSl 5 pSm' i wnlUluillciMd (iHiithindiyilyillONl IkMmIiII incilopub. inmiifchindiyiluillon , cjflc |Ptf"l - • 
^mm - SSm n O^wPimn. Nli uiiwddilln. Jlc Of piIviMmmIh, pioltcli. ' (J Jydl i(y(M 
BBiSllr^fi^^^^^^^^^^^ llodillonllMlNt y»MypnyMlWf.Kllyl; oiiinliifaioiWlyk iSir"""' 
Jyillennd D* ; lowleJyillcr tliu«^^ / ■ mm ' 

MyPiivinllDiv '' ' indDtllpiHyPft* (liiilii|lioyiMndlno[ii)i' v ' 

^ " ^ ^^^ll^^j^i iioncMiifflniuyinllidt. ■ v 

llnquincy, ind provide 

liiniioipiiiontdtillni . , " 

lyinllii. 



YoylhindfinilllMr • ' hljluflMfnlniwliiclinii] loilifpif«IUiillllylW\ffl« ta^^^ 
" - bi my of ifiiM I»pm; mmt mm\w, (S) Flinci (Py* h\r 

liidiiniliiiiMiaMlp diyctiiilalliiidpiml. ilM ' : ' 
liinli, Of ilioiHefin In* , * 
iefvlcdtilnlntifinli. _ „ , , , . .. 

;ilil(ii|iiicy Nolipplictbli. In>itty|ciind (II) Wiyi ind iini (Pybllt 
rovldi Ifiinlni ilioit'ind jonrlefin ttiln* Aiililinci itid Unimpioy^ 
,,w<.< i», ...II ». u,i..,i. M\ to icv InilntdycilMMlIti minlCoinptiiiilloit). , 
iliiTIII()tl(iui)(y,iifvl(a cttdllid idyullonil Imlh miy bg pfovldtd lo (oiltr (S) rinmct (Public Aiilil* 
dllly(|yptfiodolpfo^ lylionUMilitililioct pifi^ ince). ' 

vit iiinclii, ind ily* lo iMi, or Mtfvlcr (hlldteiiiidlotlirpifinb , 



JoclilSifvlciiTfiln. WaUinWeUio. HEW/OHDS Admlnlilfi. lo pfoyldi Ifilnlm IfKlly fofnyliif|nl»riWi|My Not pllMl.ln.»fylc id (II) Wy ind Mm (PyJ 
TS ■ llonlofPbllc ;foliledlolln,pfoylilonol |iyfcpfoydoliilnlP| ibo Mfldioji-iem (iln. Mi llinci itid Un mpiof 

mmr ^ /. . jociihwyiM fofilillol ifioli lo icv Iniloodycilionilljcililloj ^ m^^^^ 
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Bth COl 



96th congress 
V 2b Sbssioi^ 



Calendar No. 756 

S.2441 



[Report No. 96-705] 



To amend the Juvenile Justice and Dclinqi/oncy Prevention Act of 1974. and for 

othcf purposes. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED cgTATBS 
March lOflegislaUveday, JakuabyS), 1980 - 
Mr. BiVYH (for hirpwjlf, Mr. Kennedy. Mr, OutVBR. Mr. DbConciki, Mr. 
Baucub. Mr. Mathias. and Mr. Dole) introduced the following bUl; whjch 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on tlie Judiciary 

May 14 flcgislative day, January 3). 1980 
Reported by fifr. Bayh, with an amendment 
[Strike out all »/t«r the enacting cliuie and imerl the part prinUsd in iulic) , 



A BILL 

To amend the Juverule Justice and Delinquency Preventioif Act 
of 1J974, and for dther purposes. 

u . ^ ■ \ 

t 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Hepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

4\^Sfieww 4t ¥hie Aefc shftH be eUed fts the "Violent 
5 jfavemle feme Control- Act ef 4-980^ . _ 



2 y ENELE \t U8T I0E AN© fiKWy .Q UE N OY PR®- 

8 VENTION ACT OP , ' 

4 &?6r 4^ S«etkm l - OKft) oJ the-Jwientte Jttstiw and 

, ^."^ ■ ' « ^ • ^ ■ ., 

7 fl omioolon m paragraph (€)t/ 

8 ' (8) by ftifikiftg ettt ihe period ihe end eC pcfcfft- 

9 ' grftph (?) ftgtd in a ort r ing ft e omioolon ftttd eftd 
,10 . (^'by ftMfig ftt the end thereef the followingi 

11 ii(^ the*jttstrlee e y a tom ehettW give additional ftt- 

12 tefttion to violeftt erimee oommittod by juvoniloQ, pftf- 

13 tioularly to the ftrofts of idontifioation y approhonj jftfty 

14 epeedy adjudioationy s ontonoihg y and r ehabilitation/'. 

15 gfie, 4^ (f^ Paragrapho (4):ftnd (^ of eeetioB 403 of 

U rliUD TTvv HfU T v/TTUUIVU: 

17 (b> Seetion 10 3 (X) of that Aet ie amofTdod by in a ortin g 

18 ftfter 'Tacifio I fl lftnd s " the following! Virgin Iftla«d»7 

19 G^ftm? Amorioan Sftfftofty the ComInon^ y oalth of the Northern 

20 Mftrianft l a lando,'- : * ' v « 

21 (e) Seetion 4^8(9) of thftt Aet is ftmended by etrikifig ott| 

22r ^4ftw cnforcomont -- end inpcrting "juvonilo jnatioo". 



aoo-— 



. ■ , , 8 . ■ . . 

• 1 rfi TL B B--AM EN DME N T8 TO WPtB H &P 9m'^ 
2 ' JFBSWeB M P ELIN Q iri s NOY PRB- 

8 J^ rENTION A€T OP . . 

o' ' ■ - 

6 ©eHnqtterwy P r o v oyt i on Aei el -tOW » ftfnen^ to reed fte 

7 iig BOf 804? (fi) There b hereby ' oflt»bH3hod wUhin ihe 

8 B opartmen I ef Jttetiee wder the gefteret aOthority ef the A4- 

9 mini fi i r atdr ef the'lew Ehfo r oomen t A s oi o tanee Admini o trft '> 

10 tteflj the' Offiee ef Jweftile Jwttee'ftnd Dolinquenoyjfovon 

11 tiw (referred te m thk^^ 

12 be 1«der Ae dtfeetJen eC^^ A'dminiotrator ? whe ehett be 

13 " nominat&d by the Prooidont by end wth-the edviee ftnd eee- 

14 aeftt ef the Seftftte? The Adi||mqtra(fpr ehftH adminioter the 

15 proviniono ef thie Aet threagh the O f fi o or'The Adminiqtratof 

16 shftH hftve fiftftl authority te ftwardy admimotor y ffledtfyr 

17 eittei^ terminator meftiterr Evaluate, - rejeety er deny oB 

18 grftntgy ^oporativo agroomonto and ooptraota freg^ and op- 

19 plioation fl fefr feft^ mode avaaable wder this tftte? 

20 *^ The Adminiotrator may profloribo, vek ffce twrdanoo 

21 'wteh eeetien e6« ef title &7 United States Cede; eueh- rrfee 

22 -ftftd rcgulationo tt9 ore ncco^oary er appropriate te eorry e«t^ 

23 the purpoQ^a ef thie tftte?^ ' ^ 



» * .... 

O vttfvnttuo yiuziiiiiiDiTii vivii " J 

6 ^ ?*ere fthftU he . o fl tabli B hod /w Uie Offiee ^ Iie^^ 

7 Afkkbf .M4)e*9hftl) be appointed hy Ihe A4mm»9trrftfei<* whese 
6 ftmefieft fthftH be i>e m*pem^ 

9. jf^^vbeae f o a pon o ibilit i o o !>bftH weMe tegaJ peU(>y dwelop- 

10 fneftir; i mplomonifttiori ; ftfid diaoommdi i on «ftftd ^ o oo r dinft - 

11 lieft ef »w*h mftUerg wUh ftH fetevctfrt de par tmontfcil wntor ¥be 

12 feegftl Advi 9 0^ whoH appropriate ; ehfttf ee^wU wt4^ ^ ttftw^ 

13 Enforoomont A aa iotaneo Admini a trration ettd tbe Offiee^'ef 

14 Juatioe A a aifltanee j Ro a oa f oh v oftd Statiotioo eft'legftl ftOBpi^ 

15 ksy fftffeUefft I'ektfflg t>e t^he provi a ioh o'ef tbis AetrA 

17 ft<id amended by e^rtblttg mrt ^^>five7 ftftd'hweftfHg ^-^-siat^ 

18 ■ <0 A new gubaoction ^^gi^ » added to fOflSd as feH^w 

19 ^ The AdminiDtrator ^ebt^ previde 4rbe United Stetee 
20^ Senate Committee en tfbe Jud i ciary and ^ United Strotea 
21^.Hettae of Roprcoontativofl Committee en Eduoation and , 

22 Labor* witb a detailed evaluation e( 'tlw Rahway J uvenile 

23 AwaronooQ' Project; the < ao called 'Seared Strdight' p rogr a m 

24 ief ether mfflttep program a; ne tetef thaa DcocmbeF Sir 

25 1Q 8 0.". ^ _ / 

V ';.: ■ / ■ \ ir^. 



V5 V, 

1 gBdr aOSr (ft) Soetlon 804<li^ (rf Hurt Aot i« mnemkMl hy 

7 striking mrt "C o fr dei i on g^ tmd HwertHig ■ ■ Ju Q i i oo" i 
g« ^ gj)0, sq4t Seet>f0n g3a(a) of thai k mmnAei by 
9 Ike^'lftftt ^-^ftftd^i and Hwertrng i mmodiatoly ftfter 

10 lipfteifie jMftftdft^ t)»e fo l l o win g* ^ tfie Commonw e aUh of tfte 
:*n NorthefO Mftriftftft l a land ft; ftttd iwiy Wrilofy or po&eoflai o n of 

12 ibo ^ftUej StaUs a /'f . . - / 

13 ^ Seelioft »a3(W of <rbft* Aeir » ftfft^^ 

15 ^ T - or f itofy of 4>ho Pftoifie l a lahdg" ftftd Hwortkig ^ defiftod it^ 
• ' * ' . » • 

17 ' SfiO: SOfir Seorioft 933(ft) of *hftt Aot » ft 

lO I "till utt ivuvttb: • 

19 . * ii(ft) I« 01^ to iweive fofwttte 

20" Stftto fibftH s ubmit , ft fim for eawying otrt ite ptifposea ift 

21 acqordflneo wi^ rogulationo catabliohcd aadof thtft ti^iej ewh 

23 (b) Seetiott ' 33 3 (a)( 3 Hm) of irbftt Aot w afBoodod tfy etrifc- 

24 fflgyottt ' ■ catabliahcd pursuant to aeetfoft of^ihe Qfflfti> 




V6 

2 wfHmdwl^ 

8 (e) SoiXrten PB 8 (ft)( 8 )(i v J ef fhfrt Wi« ftmwfliHl l|y frtrilih 
4 ing mrt J^^ecH^ 1^80(1^ of ^ Ommb^Hi CMme And 

6 (fioft 4008 of tho J^tfttioe Syetem tmpr o v emon t Aot ot-WOA 

7 ISooiiov) dd8^ft) of ^Itft^ Ao^ to fMfAOftdocI l^y 0trikin|[f ooC 

/ ' ■ 

0 (e) SeeliOfi 888(o) of IrlHt^ Aol w iwnWod 

■ ■ » ^ 

ooFiouivonoo of tito 'lAoftoo i ftt^o Adtnifuotoitor^ i 

1 1 (0 Seeirion 8d8(d) of Ihftl Aet io ftmendo4 by otrrikkig otrt 

12 HI eoe«?4aft©e wirh eoofcioM 50^ 640^ 

13 ihe Ommbttft G«me Gob*poI ftnd Safb^Slrreoie Ae* of 10 68 ,"i 

14 Sbo? aOOt gPho JwoftBo Jmtfoo 4ftd DoUnquonoy Pfo- 

15 yofrtion Aot of *W4 w ft m o nd o d . by a ub a titutmg - Triority 

16 Juvenile ' " fof - 'Special Empha flis ' ' etieb Umo U ftppoftftr 
'17-* §Ber 80?T .Seo«on 38(>((W (6) ftftdJS) of Aot Aot io 

18 ttmopdod by etfiWftg out "planning agertoy - oncl inflO f ting 

19 "adviaory grotip^ 

20 Sfi€k Soel^ m(b)(8) of 4ihfi4 Aoi id 

21 etfiktftg out '/agency' -^ the fifal tkno k 'oppcfftfe and in a orting 

«(S6 uuviyurjT gruup • 

23 ' Sfie? aO&r Seefcioft S38fl^ of thft<» A^ 

24 gtftfcffig otrt fttftded by ihe fcaw ^nforcemcnt Aaaia^anoe 

25 Adminiatration/^ 



1 .^di^ Section Si^8(^) of thftt 'A.Gt i^dmcndod * 

2 (1) by otriliing etrt "part" mi inocrting - 'titlQ"; 

3 ' ftfid . ^, 6 ., " 

4 (3) ^ Qtriking eirt wB . bcoomo available by 

5 - wtuo ei ^ tho application ef the pro^aaiona ef ocction 

6 §09 ef the On Jiibtts Crinio Control ' ftn4 Safe Strccta 

7 y A€* of i0687 fbs amended". * 

• A-'' ' ■ ^ • ^ ' ' ■ ' • ■ 

8 \ Sfier^iOv Section 311(g) ef tba* Aet ie amended by. 




J HI U^ltg VUU XJU FT LUIUVFI UvlIXUllU UIIU ^ 

10 Sser »Hrr^ Section 361(a) ef tbat^Aefr ie amended ^ 

ni*f*n n n n f^l «^*»»"« .... >■ -i . .i . 

12 -^e^ ¥e earry eirt tbe purpooca ef this title there is att- 

13 thori s spd te be appropriated $300,000,000 ^fef eaeh ef the 

yedra . ending^ ^i Scptcmbcr ' -SOy XQSl 10 8 ^, 10 8 3; 

15 and $336,000^000 foF eaeh ef the fiacal yoar a ending Sep^ 

16 tcmbcr^ gOr 10^ and 19 8 6. Appropriated funds net obligat - 

17 ed by the eftd ef ecteh fincal ^car, sh^ revert te the Scqre - 

■ * ■»."■'*'■•.'■'./ . ' ^ 

18 tftfy fef the purpooea ef Title BS; n^flftter than Januarj^ ef 

20 (b) Section 361(b)^ ^ thftt- Aet amended by aection 
_21 1003 ^ the Juaticc Syatcm Improvement Aet ef 1070 is 
22 ♦^ amended . by atriking eH after the fest^ "appropriatioria" and 

23 inacrtmg, "under the Ju s tice <jSyatcm Improvement AM^ 

24 1070, fef programs ' aimed ' to. eefb ^riolcrit erimca committed 

25 by juvcnilea, n amely, . murdc.r 7 > forcible rape, robbery, aggra - 



X yftted ftgaftttlH ft^^ fi^f^ invoMng be€% lw=ffl7 particularly 
ef identification; apprehension, - speedy adjudiea 

3 tiefty sentencing, , ftftd rchcAili Implementation, mfed- 

4 fflg guidclinca, el this subsection ahfttt be the responsibility ef 

5 the Administrator ei the Offieer^ - ^ • 
'"6^ gi^i'Seeties-^SS Aet ie amendc*'d te feod 

8. "SeGt^Q^ Of the appropriation fef the Office under 
9 this Aety there ehftH he allocated aa. adequate amount fef 

10 ftdmi nistrativc expcnoco ether thft» these 5«ppeft sefviees 

11 performed lef the Offiee fey the Offiee ef Justice Assistance, 

* .. • 
f2 Research, ftfld Statiatics.". ' . . : ' 

. ^ ■ \ ■ ■, ■ ■ ,. 

13 . SfiOr §i«T Section 368 {a;^ M ft^^ efthat Aet are 

14 amendcQ te read «:& follows; 

15 l^^eer 3^ The amendment s made by .the ^ieleftt fe- 
*^ 16 venile Gfime Control Aet ef ^^80 shatt^take effeet tfpeft 

17 enactment'.". 
, 18 m MCE^TDitENTS ¥0 ^H3B EmTAWAY 

19 . • YOUTH AG¥ 

■■'20 Sfi6r 'SOir AfflCH^ the caption "TITLE BEE— 

21 RTOTAWAY YOUTH" by macrfmg "AND HOilELESS"' 

22 immediately aftCT. ';ilTOL\W AY". . ' v - 

23 Sfi6r 3^ (a) Seetieft VSOi ef thejfeveft^ 

■ 24 Delinquency Prevention Aet el j^?4 ie ftfaer^ fey'iftseFtiflg 

25 ^%ft4 Homclcaa" immediately eftef "Runaway,". T 

- . • - . :-f4Af^ - 
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', ■;■ ■ ■ ;'" ; . 9 ■ ; ; ■ •■• ' ' • 

J Smr 808t Seetieft ;?03(3r^ el that. Aet ie amended ^ 

2 ftddinffi%F who ctrc 

3 9^ ^ee^ 3 03(3) el that Aet> k amended hy adding 

4 ^%»d homcleoa" ftftef 'VunawayV- ; ^ . ^ 

5 SfiOr S04t Section 844 ef thttt Ael ie amended by 

6 ifteeffeg i mmcdia teiyjftftef ^^SbOt ' 

7 (b) Section <W4- ef that Ae^ ie amended by adding at ^rbe 

8 end thereof the following. * , ^ 

9 gPhe Secretory ie authorieod te fftftfee gfftftte fef the 

10 purpoBoa ef providing ft national telephone conrniunicationo 

11 gygtonl to fek runaway fmd honiiolega youtha with their fami- 

18 SjB6r gO&r SeetioR 34a:(t^ ef thftt Aet is amended by 

14 striking the period an^ ^ inserting ^ who are otherwiao 

15 homcleaa.". .\ - ' ; * « * 

16 ^ Seetfeft 8 ia(b)(6) ef thftt Aet is amended by in a erting 

17 iiftft^ homeleoa' - ^tef "runaway - the first ^iffte it appeara, 

18 Sfier 8©6r Section 8 16(1) ef that Aet is amended by 

19 ftddifig ^%ft4 homeless^ after "runawa y s". . 

20 SbOt 80?t fe) Section 3 11(a) ef that Aet is amended te 

.1 • a 

rt?tttx tttr itfiiu M J* ■ i 

22 Te eawy etit the purpoaca ef part A ef this title 

23 there is authbrig6d te^he appropriated $ 26,000,000 fer eaeh 

24 ef the fiseol years eftdiftg September ' gO; 19 8 1, 1Q83, aad 



1 44)83,' ftftd : $ 8 0,000,OQO ee^ et ^ fiseri yeftfs. ending 

2 September 80y j^'ftft^ 4^8§t^ 

3' Seetieft 344<W ftmeR^ed by efa4kmg- "Omnibuo 

5 mi inacrting ^^Justiee System Improvement Aet ef 1070,", - 

6 IV mSCELLAI^TEOlTS CO^nFQRMING 

7 / AMEI>TDME W¥S 

8 Sfi€T 40^ Section §846 

'9 ie amended by strikiRg etrt "Aaaociato Adminiatrator, Offieo 

10 el Juycnile Juat'ioo mi' Dclinqucney Prevention -- end ina'crt - 

11 kg ''Adminiafrator y Offiee et Jttveftite Jttstiee and Delin - 

12 quenoy Prevention/', 

13 ' SfiOr 403^ Seefei^ 43&4<y ef tirie 4^ 

>* ■ , ' ■ . • 

14 gedey is amended by ^feftkiftg ewt "Aaaoeiatc", \ 

■ . .. 

15 SBer 4G^ Section 400S ef the; 

16 ffient,AetW4970isftmeft4edby^s^^ 

17 ftfteF ^^title^ and iftseFtiftg tbe following: ^ ffegmFRB aimed . 
\ 18 te 'etifb . vieifeftt erimes committed^ by juvenilea, - namely ; 

iSi murder; forcible fftjej eebbcfyr aggravated a a aault, and ft?9eft . 

20 involvingrbedily hofmy particularly te the ftfeos ef idontifioa - 

21 tieftr apprchcnoiorl y sgcedy adjudication, s entencing ftftd; 

OO yntin V>i]itn finn - ' < 

^ ^ rciiiLUuiiiiii^i^ii, • 0 . / 

' 23 ^ SfiOr 40^ Juatico efid ^elinquen ey 

24 Prevention Act ef 40?4 is amended by atrilLing eat.AAsse- 

25 ektte^ eaeh feae it appcara. 
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1 " S^ORT TITLE . ' 

2 Section ± This* Act shall be cited as the Juvenile 

3 Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act Amendments of 

5 r/riJS I— AMENDMENTS ^0 TITLE I OF THE 

' 6 \ JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY^ 

7 ' PREVENTION ACT OF 1974 • 

, 8 : Sec. lOl.^^ection 101(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

9 ' Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 is amended^ — 

^ 10 (1) by striking oiit **and" immediately after the 
Al'. . semicolon in paragraph (6); 

12 , - (2) by striking out the period at the ' end of para- 

, — 13 graph (7) and inserting 'a semicolon and **and"; and 

14: (3) by adding at the end thereof ' the following: 

15 - **(8) the justice system should give additional at- 

16 tention to violefit crimes committed by juveniles, par- 
.17 ticularly to the areas of identification, apprehension, 

18 speedy adjudication, sentencing, and rehabilitation. " • 

19 \Sec, 102.^ (a)^ Paragraph 5 of section 103 of that Act^is 

20 amended to read as follows: 

" 21 . **(5) the term 'Administrator' means' the agency 

22 he'ad designated fiy section 201(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 

23 tice and Delinquency Prevention Act vf 1974, as 

24 amended;" 
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1 (b) Section 103(7) of that Act is amended by inserting 

^ 2 after '^Pacific Islands** the\^ollowing: ''the Virgin Islands, 
.3 GiMm, American Sarnoa/the Commonvx^^^ 

4 em Mariana Islands/*. 

5 " (c) Section 103(9)' of that Act is amended by striking 
6' out "law enforcement " arid inserting '/juvenile justice *\ 

7 ^ (d) Section 103(1) of that Act is amended by inserting 

8 ''special edjicatiorial/* immediately before "vocational**. 

9 . (e) Section 103(1B) of that Act i$ amended by striking 

10 out "and** immediately after the semicolon. ^ ^ - , 

11 - (f) Section 103(13) of that Act<^is amended— 

12 • ^(1) hy iTijserting "special educational,** immedi- - 

13 ately before^ "social**; and 

14 ; (2) by striking out the period a:t the end thereof 

15 ' and inserting in lieu thereof a-^^micolorj,.^^^ 

16 * (g) Section 103 of ^hat Act is amended by dddii^ at the 

17 end thereof the follomng: ,0 . * 

18 ' "(14) The lerm 'handicapping conditions* means the 
IQ ^conditions described in the definition^ of the term 'handi- 

.20 capped children* in section 602(1) of the Education of the 
21. Ilandicdpped Act (20^U.S.C.^U^ ;iv 



ERIC 



1 TITLE 11— AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 11 OF THE 

2 JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
Ir^^-^ PREVENTION ACT OF ^1^^^^ • 

4 \ Sec, 201^(aySection 201 of the Juvenile Justice and 

5 Delinquency Prevention Aci^of l974 is amended thread as 

6 follows: . . ^^^^^^---^ 

. 7 "Sec. 201, (a) There is hereby established within the 

8 Department of Justice under the general authority of the Ad- 

"9 ministrator of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- . 

10 tion, the Office of Juvenile Justice and delinquency Preven- 

11 tion (referred to in this Act as the Vffice% The Office shall 
: 12 be under the direction of an Administrator^ who shall be 

13 nominated by the President by and with the advice and con- 

14: sent of the Senate, ^The Adrninistrator shall administer the 
provisions of f.his Act through the Office, The Administrator 

16 shall have final authority to award, administer, modify, 

17 extend,^ terminate, monitor, evaluate, reject,' or deny all 

18 grants, cooperatit>e ag/eements and contracts from, and appli- 

19 cations for, funds* made available under this title, 

20 ''(b) The Administrator may prescribe, in accordance 

21 \with section 553 df title 5, United States Code, such rules 

22 and regulations as are necessary or appropriate to carry oul 

23 the purposes of this title,*\ , 



1 (b) [Section ''201(e)" of-' that Act is "renumbered 

2 **2d.l(cy* and amended by striking out **of the Law Enforce- 

3 ment Assistance Administratiorl*\ 

.4 /c) Section ''201(f)*\ of that Act is renumbered 

5 "20i(dy\ . y , - . 

^6 V . (d) A new subsection **(e)*\ is added to read as follows: ^ 
I "(e) There shall be established in the'' Office a Legal 

8 Advisor who shall be, appointed by the administrator whose 

9 function shall be to supervise and direct the Legal Advisor 

10 Unit whose responsibilities shall include legal policy develop- 

11 ^ ment, implementation, and disseminxition and the coordina- 

' \ ^ ' * . 

12 tion of such' matters with all relevdrd departmental units. 

--She Legal A'lvisor, when appropriate, shell consult with the 

14 " Law Enfdrceriient Assistance Administration and the Office 

15 of JiLstice Assisiance^esear^^ and Statistics on legal non- 

16 policy matters relating to the provisions of~this-Act/\^ 

17 ■ (e) Section ''2Ci(g)'' of that Act is renumbered '*201(f)\ 

18 and amended by sinking out "-five"' and inserting "-six". ' 

19 (f) New subsections ''(g) " and "(h) " are added to read 

20 05 follows: 

"21 "(g) The Administrator shall prdvide the United States 

22 Senate Committee on the Judiciary and the United States 

2Z House,', of Representatives Committee ^ on Education and. 

24 Labor 'with a ■ detailed evaluation of the Rahway Juvenile 
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r :^ l Awareness Project, the so-called 'Scared- Straighf- pro^m 
2 or other similar prograrfis, no later than June 30, 1981. 

administrator, in cooperation with the Director 

■ •' , . ' ■ ' . » 

4 of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, shall conduct a study of 

'5 juvenile justice and delinquency prevention policies, pro- 

6 grams, and practices affecting native Americans and shall ^ 

.7 report on the results of that study to the United States 

8 Senate Committee on the Judiciary and ^e Uniied $t)ites 

9 H' use of Representatives Comrriittee on Education and 

10 Labor no later than December 31, 1981. Such report shall 

11 contain recommendations regarding actions which should be 
12' taken, including su^ggested legislation, and shall address, at a 

^13 minimum, the jiature and quality of juvenile^] irograms on 

14: Indian reservations, Ihe impact of Federal Go'^temment ac- 

15 timties on svx)h programs, the consistency of ongoing efforts 

16 witK the objectives of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

17 Prevention Act, and the juvenile jltstice relationships between 

18 Indian tribes and contiguous* units of local government. . 

^ 19 Sec. 202. (a) Section 204(b) of that' Act is amend- ' 
20 ed by striking out^ ", with the assistance of Associate Admin- 
21\ istrator," ' 

22 . (b) Section 204(g) of thai Act is ^amended by striking 

23 ouf, "Administration" and inserting "Office". 
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- 16 ■ ^ 

• 1' Sec: 203. Section 207(c) of that Act is aimn^a by 
2 inserting ''and other handicapping conditions** immediately 
Z after ''learning disabilities", . ♦ ' ' . ; , 

' 4 Sec. .204, Section '208(d) of that Act is amended by 

5 ' Striking out "Corrections** and inserting "Justice", 

6 Sec. 205. (a) Section 222(a) of that Act is amended by ' 

7 stHking the last "and** and inserting immediately after "Pa- 

8 cific Islands** the following: the Commonwealth of the 

9 Northern Mariana Islands, and any territory -or possession 

10 ofthe United States/*. V. - . ' 

11 (b) Section 222(b) of that Act is amended by striking 

12 out "the Virgin- Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and the 

13 Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands** and inserting "as 

14 defined in section 103(7),**. . '^^ ^ 

15 ' Sec. 206.^(a) Section 223(a) of that Act is amended to 

16 read as follows: a ^ 

17 "(a)^^order to receive formula grants un^r this part, 

18 a State shall submit a plan for carrying out its purposes in 
1^ accordance with regulations established under this title, such 

20 plan must — 'V- . , ; . ^ 

21 (b) Section 223(a)(3)(iii) of that ^Act is amerMed by 

22 striking out "established pursuant to section 203(c) of the 

; • ■ /"' ■ - ''■ . ■ '. ..■ ■ ■ ■ 

' 2Z . Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, :as^^ 

■ ■ ./■/V. , ; - ■ .,: ■ \ .< 

24: amended**, • » \ 

,.: ■ / ■ ■ .. ■■■ ..■ ■ - - ■ ■ \ 

• . I . . / ' ■ ■ • ■. • ■ ■ ■ : ■ •■ ^' '■• ■ ■ ' ' : . . ... - •.. 
■•■"■■■/ ■ ■■ . . 4 ■■ ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ' ■ . •.. 
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1 . (c) Section 22S\a)(3)(iv) of that Act^is amended by 

2 striking out "section 520(b) of th'B Omnibus Grime Control 

3 and Safe Streets Act pf 1968, as amended/^ and inserting 

4 **^ection 1002 of -th^ OmnibiLS Crime- Control and Safe 

5 Streets Act of 1968, as amended.". 

. .6 Yd) Section 223(a)(3)(B) of that Act^is amended by in- 
7 serting "special education," immediately before "or youth. 
% ' services departments", y 
9 ; (e) Section 223(a)(3)(C) of that Act is amended— • 
id V (1) by inserting "special education " immediately 

. 11 before "or social services for children"; and. 

12 * (^) by inserting "and other ihandicopping condi- 

13 tions" immediately after "learning discA^ - 

14 . (f) Section <223(a)(15) of that Act is amended by strik- 

15 ing out "mentglly retarded and emotionally or physically"i 

16 (g) Section 223(a) of that Act is amended by striking 
n out the last sentence, 

18 - (h) Section 223(c) of , that Act is amended by striking 

19 out ", toith the concurrence of the Associate Administrator,", 

20 ' (i)^ Section 223(d) of that Act is amended by striking 

21 out !\ in Accordance with sections 509, 510, and 511 of title 

22 / of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of / 

23 1968,". i . ^ \: 



\ 

\ 
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- . ■ • 18 , ■ 

1 Sec. 207. Section 224(a)(ll) of thai Act is, amended . 

2 by inserting "and other handicapping condidons** irhmedi' 

3 ately after "learning disabilities**. 

4 Sec. 208. 7]ie Juvenile Justice, ajyd Delinquency, Prer 

5 v^ntion 'Act of 1974^is amended by substituting "Priority 

6 Juvenile*' for "Special Emphasis** each time it appears, 

7 / Sec, 209. Section 225(b) X5) and (6) of that Act is 

8 amended by striking out "planning agency** and inserting 

9 "advisory group **. 

10 ,Sec. 210, Section 225(b)(8) of thai Act is amended by 

11 striking out "agency ** the first time it appears and inserting 

12 "advisory group " ' • " ^ 

13 Sec, 211, (a) Section 228(b) of that Act is amended by 

■ 14 striking out "not funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance^ 

15 Administration,**, 

16 ' (1^) Section 228(g) of that Act is amended— 

17 (1). by striking out "part** and inserding "title**; 

18 . and 

19 ^ (2) striking out "or will become avai^ble b^ \ 

20 virtue of the application of the provisions of section 

21 509 df the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 

22 • Act of 1968, as amended**, " 

23 Sec, 212, (a) Section 241(c) of that Act is'amendedby . 

24 striking out "Lau? Enforcement and Criminal**. . 

' ' • ». ■ ■ • • ■ ' ■ . , 

' 'V ' ' Z/.h 
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1 (b) Section ^41(d) of that Act is amended by inserting 

■ ■ , ■ - ■ . ■ ; i - 

2 "and special ediLcational" immediately aft^r "other edvLca-' 

4 Sec. 213. (a) Sec{xon^261(a) of that Act is amended ta 

' "^'"^'-^ ' ' . ., " 

5 read as follows:^ \'i ""^"^^ 
■ ■ • ' . •■' ■■ 

6 **(a) To carry out the purposes of this Jitle there J^^au^ 

\ .1 thorized to be af^ropriated~~$lS0fOD0,000 f^^^ 

8 fiscal years ' ending September 30, 1981 and 1982, 

9 $175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 

10 and $200,000,000 for each of the fiscal years endiiig ^ep- 

11 lember 30, 1984 and 1985. Appropriated funds ndt obligated 

12 by the end of each fiscal year, shall be allocated directly to, 

13 tJie States'* participating in the Act on the, basis of relative 
population of people under age eighteen for the purpose of 

15 implementing section 223(a)(13), ng later than January 1, of 

16 the subsequent fiscal year.**.. / . y 
if , -(b) Section 26i(b) of that Act is ameiyied to read as 
is follows: ^ . . 

19 **(b) In addition to the funds appropriaied under section 
^20' ..261(a) of . the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenby Prevention 

21 Act of 1974, there shall be maintained from appropriations 

22 for each fiscal year, at least 19.15 per cmium of the total 

23 appropriations' under title I of the Omnibus Grime Control 

24 and Safe Streets Act of 1968, for juvenile ddinquency pro-^ ' 

25 (/rams, with emphasis on prograTns aimed to curb i)iolent 
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\ cnmes cpmmitted by juveniles, namely, murder, forcible 

2 rape, robbery, aggravated assauU, and arson involving bodily 

^ 3 harm, pariicuhrly to the areas, of identificati^ . 

^ sion, sp^ed^i adjudication, sentencing and rehabilitation. 

* 5 This subsectlon'^hall be waived when 'the total appropriations 

6 for each fiscal year under title'! of the Omnibus Crime Con- 

/ ^ 1 trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 do not exceed 

8 $150,000,000. Implementation, including guidelines, of (his 

9 subsection shall be theWesponsibility of the Administrator of 
. * . '10 '^he Office.''. - ^ 

11 - Sec. 214. ' Section: 262 of that Aqt is amended to read 

12 03 follows: • ■ 

13 -Sec. 262. Of the appropriation for the Office under 
'14 this Act, 'there. shall be allocated^n adequate amount for ad- \ 

15 ministrdtive expenses Mher than those support services per- 

IQ formed for the Office b'y the Office of Justice Assistance, Re- • 

11 search, and Statistics. '*. , - 

18 Sec. 215: "Section 263 (a), (b), and (c) of that Act are 

19 amended to read as folbws: - . 

20 *'Sec. 263. The amendments made by the Juvenile Jus- 4; 

21 tice ahd Delinquency Prevention Att Amendments of 1980 

22 shall take effect upon enactment. 'V .* * ^• 
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■ ■ : 2*1 ; ' . . , 

• - " , . • .1 ■ - . ^ 

•1 TITLE HI— AMENDMENTS TO ' THE R UNA WA f- 

2 . 'YOUTH AGT 

3 Sec. , 301. Amend ^ the caption ^ "TITLE III— 
A RUN A WAY YOUTfl" by inserting ''AND HOME- 

5 LE SSr immediately a ff ''iRUN A WA T\ 

.... ^ , . , . . ' . . ^ ^ 

6 Sec, 302, Section 301 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

■ ' ' , ■ ^ ■ • . ■ ' .'■ . '' 

7 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 is amended by inserting 

8 ''and Homeless'' immediately 'dfter ''Runaway}", 
■ 9 ' ' Sec, 303, (a) Section 302(1) of that Act is amended by 

10 adding "or who are otherwise homeless" after "permission", 

11 (b) ~ Section 302(2) of that Act is amended by adding 
12^ ''and homeless" after ''runaway'',, 

13 -Sec, :304,/(a) Section 311 of that Act is amended by 

14 inserting "(aV' immediately after "Sec, 311,". "^'y 

15 ^ (b) Section 311 of that Act is arriended by adding at thq^ 
IG end th/Bfreof the following: ' - * 
47 . / "(b) The 'Secretary is authorized to, make grants for the 
AS/ purposes of providing a national telephone [communications 

y\ 9 system to- link runav^y and h omeless youths with their fami - 

20 lies and with service providers, 

21 ' "M(l) In addition, the Secretary is auihoAzed'l.o make 

22 grants and to enter into contracts with governrnental and 
, 23 nonprofit private agencies for the purposes of providing coun- 

24 seling and other services to meetc the ^immediate needs of 

25 runayyay or otherwise homeless youths yovjJi in trouble or in 
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1 cmi5,. and the families of suchyouth, in a manner which is 

2 outside the law enforcement, structure and juvenile justice . 

3 system, . ' 

4 . The Secretary' may provide technical assistance 
6 and training to such agencies who receive grants or enter into 

6 contracts under this subsection, 

7 "(3) The size of the grant or contract shall be deter- 

8 mined by the number- of such youth and families in the com- . 

9 munity and the existing availability of such services. 

ip Sec: 305. (a) Section 312(a) of^that Act is amended by 

11 striking the period and inserting "or who are otherwise hdme- 

12. less/\ • . 

13 (b) Section 312(b)(5) of that Act is amended by insert- 

14: ing "and homeless" after "runaway" the first time it ap- 
15 , pears. 

16 Sec. 306. (a) Section 315(1) of that Act is amended by 

17 adding "andhomeless" after "runaway". 

18 \ (b) Section 315 of (hat Act is amended— 

19 Cy^iy inserting "(a)'* immediately after "Sec.^ 

20 315."; and^ : " / . 

21 ■ (2) iy adding at the end thereof the following: 

22 "(b) The Secretary 'is authorized to design the informa- 

23 tion instruments required to collect any information nec^s- 

24 sary to comply with the repor^^^ of this sec- 

'■ V". . 211 \ 



1 tion, and to assess the need for, and to determine the effec- 

2 tiveness of, programs and services funded under this part. 

3 Sec. 307. Section 341(a) of that Act is amended to 

4 read as follows: ^ , 

5 **(a) To carry out the purposes of part A of this title 

6 there is authorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for each 

' " ■ ' ' ' , ■ . ' ' , ' ■ ■ ' 

7 of the fiscal years ending September 30, 1981, 4982, 1983, 

' 8 1984, andl985.'\ 
9' TITLE IV— MISCELLANEOUS CONFORMrNG 
10. AMENDMENTS - , - 

11 . Sec, 40L Section 5316 of title 5, United States Code, ^ 

12 is amended by striking out ''Associate Administrator, Office 

13 of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention*' and insert- 

14 ing '^Administrator, Office of Juvenile Justice and Denn- 
is quency Prevention^ '*, - . > 

16 'Sec, 402. Section 4351(b) of title 18, United States 

17 Code, is amended by striking out "Associate". 

18 Sec. 403. Section 1002 of title I of the Omnibus 

19 Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is amended to 

20 read as follows: * , 

21 ^ "Sec. 1002. In addition to the funds appropriated 

22 under section 261(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
ts cy Prevention Act of 1974, there shall be maintained from 
24 appropriations for each fiscal year, at least 19.15 per centum 
26 of the total appropriations under this Utle, for juvenile delin- 
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Xquencrj programs ', with emphasui on programs aimed to curb 
iUolenl crimes committed. brjjuveriiys, n&mely. murdhr, forc- 

3 \ble rape, robbery' aggravated assault, and arson^ involving * 

4 lodily harm, particularly to the areas of idendfication, ap- 

5 Irehmsion, speedy adjudication, Isentencirig and rehabilita- 

6 iiU. This section shall be ivaived when the total appropri- 

7 akons for each fiscal year under this title do not exceed 

8 $150,000,000. Implementation,, including guidelines, of this 

9 se\ion shall be the responsibility of the Administrator of the 
10 Office.". . ' 

11 -\ \sec. 404. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
%-^entinActof 1974 is amended by striking out "Associate" 
M - each time it appedrs. 
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Union Calendar No. 579^ 

96'th CONGRESS T T T\-' r*»^'^"M^' ^ ' ■ 
2DS.a3roN H. K. 6704 

[Report No. 96-946] 

* To amend the Juvenile Justice, and Delinqueney Prevention Ael of 1974 to < 
^ extend the authorization of appropriations for sueh Aet, and for other 
purposes. . . : > 



IN THE HOUSE OF RSlPRESENTATrVES 
Mabch 5,^50 

^ Mr. Andrews of No::h Carolina (for himself, Mr. Pkbkins, and Mr. Coleman) 
introdueed the following bill; whieh was referred to the Committee on 
* Education and Labor 

. •• May 13, 1980 

Additional sponsors: Mr.fHiNSON, Mr, Kildee, Mr. Ha'wkins, Mr, Railsback, ' 
Mr. CoRBADA, Mr. Stack, Mr. Kooovsek, and Mrs. Chisholm 

May 13, 1980 

Reported with an amendment, eommitted to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, and ordered to be printed 
fStrike out all after the enacting clause and insert the part printed in italic] 
fFor text of introdured bill, <ee copy of bill as introduced on March ^,1960] 



A BILL 

To amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 to extend the authorization of appropriations for 
such Act, and for other purposes. / 
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1 ' Be U enacted by the Seriate and House of Representa- 

/ 2 live^ pf the United States of Americu in^Congress assembled, 

Q SHORTTlTkE 

4 Section t This Act may be cited as the Vuvenile 

5 Justice Amendments of 198(l*\ ^ ^ 

6 AVTUORIZATIOS OF APPROPRIATIOSS 

^ • S,EC:2. (a) Section 261(a) qf^the Juvenile Justice and 

8 l)elinquency Prevention Ac^ of 1974 (42 U.S.a ^5^^^^ 

9 amended — - ^ . 

10 . (1) by striking out **$150MO,OOO'' and (ill that 

n follows through **i979, and*) and 

■ 12 \ (2) by striking out ''for the fiscal year ending 

13 September 30, 1980*'; and inserting in lieu thereof *:for 

14 each of the fiscal years [ending September 30, 1981, 
lib, , September 30, 1982, September 30, 1983, and> Sep- 

. 16 tember 30, 1984 ". 

■ 17 (b) Section 341(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Denn- 
is quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C/t751^^^^ 

19 amended by striking but "June 30, 1975" and all tKal fol- 

20 lows through "1980" and inserting tn lieu thereof the follow- 
• 21 ing: "September 30,1981, September 30, 1982, September 

22 30, 1983, and September 30, 1984". 
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1 . FINDINOS 

2 Sec. 3: Section 101(a) of the JuTjenile Justice and De- 

3 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601(a)) is 
.4 amended — 

5 (1) in paragraph (4) thereof, by inserting "alcohol 

. 6 and other** after/'abuse*) . 

7 (2) in. paragraph (6) thereof, by striking out 

8 • "and" at the end thereof; ' , ■ 

9 (3) in paragraph (7) thereof, by striking out the 

10 period at 'the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 

11 . 'V and**; and 

12 (4) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

13 paragraph: 

14 "(8) the juvenile justice system should give addi- 

15 tional attention to the problem of juveniles who commit 

16 ' serious crimes, with particular attention given to the 

17 areas of sentencing, providing resources necessary for 

18 informed dispositions, and rehabilitation,**, 

19 PURPOSE 

20 S^c, 4, (a) Section 102(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 
•21 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U^S.C. 5602(a)) is 
22. amended— 

23 (1) in paragraph (6) thereof, by striking out 

24 "and** at tJie end thereof; 



1 \c (S) in paragraph (7) thereof, by sinking out the 

2 period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 

3 "- and"; and « 

4 ; (3) by adding at the end thereof the following new 
. 5 paragraph: • ^ ^ 

6 . 'W lo assist State and local governments in re- 

7 * moving juveniles from jails and lockups for adults, 

8 , (b) Section ip2(b)(l) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin-^ 

9 guency Prevention Act of 1974X42 V.S.G. 5602(b)(1)) is 
\X6 amended by inserting before the semicolon at the end thereof 

11 the follomng: including methods with a special focus on 

12 maintaining and strengthening the family unit. so that juve- 

13 niles rnay be retained in their homes" > 

14 ' DEFINITIONS . . ^ • 

15 ; Sec. 5. (a) [Section 103(1) of the Juvenile Justice and 

16 Delinquency Prevention Act, of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603(1)) is 
n amended by inserting "special education," after "Training," 

18 (b) Section 103(4) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

19 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S. G. 5603.(4)) M 
^ 20 amended.to read as follou)s: ^ 

21 J : 'W(A) the term 'Office of Justice Assistance, . 

22 Research, and Statistics' means the office established 
. 23 by section 801(a) of the Omnibus Crime Control and 

24 Safe Streets Act of 1968; r V 
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1 **(B) the term 'Law Enforcevicnt Assistance Ad-^ 

2 ministmtion* means the administration Established by 

3 section jlOl of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 

4 Streets AU of 1968; 

5' j**(C) the term 'National Institute of Justice' 

. 6 . weans" the institute established by section 202(a) of the 

7 Omnibus Crime Control , and Safe Streets Act of' 

8 1968; and \ ^ . 

9 "(D) the term 'Bureau of Justice Statistics* 
10 * vteans the bureau established by section 3i02(a) of ihe 

' I'i Omnibus Crime Control and\Safe Streets Act of 
12 1968;'\ * ^ • , / 

18 (c) Section 103(7) of the Juvenile Justice and Deliyi- 
14 quen<Ti^ Prevention Act "of 1974 (42 U.S.C 5603(7)) is 
115 amenued by striking out "and any territory or possession of 
the United States'* and inserting in lieu thereof "the Virgin 
1! Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Commonwealth 

18 of the Nil ''thim Mariana Islands". * 

19 ^d) Section 103(9) ""of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- ^ 
•20 quency Prevention Act. Qf 1974 (42 TJlS^C' 5603(9)) is 

21 amended by striking out "law enforcement" and inserting in- 

22 iicu thereof "juvenile justice and delinmLehcji^ 

23 (e) Section 103(12) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ . r> ■ ' ■ ' " > ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

24 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 y.S^C. 5603(12)) is 

25 amended to read as follows: ' \l: 
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1 ".(W the term 'secure detention facility' means 

2 . any public or primlc residential facility which — 

3 '*(A) includes construction fixtures "designed 

4 .. ' to physically restrict the movements and activities 

5 ' of juveniles -or -other individuals held in lawful 
Q custody in such facility; and 

7 **(B) is used for the temporary placejnentsof 

8 any juvenile who is accitsed of having committed 

9 an offense, of any nonoffender, or of any other in- 

10 . < \ dividual aroused of having committed a criminal 

11 offense;**, 

1 2 (f) Section 103 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

13 Prevention Act oll974 5603) is. amended--^ 

14 (1) by redesignating paragraph (13) as paragraph 
16 (15); and • 

16 \(2) by inserting after paragraph (12) the follow- 

17 ing new paragraphs: \ 

18 ' ''(13) the term 'secure correctional facility* means 

19 ; . any public or private residential facility which— 

20 *'(A) iTictudes construction fixturd designed 

21 lo physically restrict the movements and activities 

22 of juveniles or other ^dividuals held in lawful 

23 custody in such facility; ar 

24 J "(B>) w used for the pla^ent, after adjudi- 

25 cation and disposition, of any jit^ile who has 



.5 
6 

,■ V 
7 



]■ 7. -- - \^ " ---7 ...... „ ...\. 

1 / been adjudicated p!s having committed an offense, 

2 r any nonoffender} or any. other individual con^ 
8 ' victei of crimiml offeiisel 
4 I ^^'(14) the tetvt I'serious crime' means^ criminal' 

\ homicide, fgrcible ^.rapeX mayhem, kidnapping, aggra- ^ 
mted assault/ rvbhery, Id^eny or theft punishable as a 
felony, motor vehicle theft, burglary or breakirfsf and 

8 ' entering, extortion accompanied by threats of violence, 

9 \ and arson punishable as a felony;' and", 

10 ' (W Section 103(15) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

1 1 quency Prevention Act of 1974, so redesignated in subsec- 

12 lion (f)(1), is amended — . ; ' 

13 (1) by inserting "special education," after 'educa- 
H Jional,"; and v V : 

15 (2) by sinking out "and^ benefit the addict" and 

16 all that' follows throv^gh^ **, and, his " and inserting in 

17 lieu thereof ", including services designed to benefit 

18 addicts and other users by eliminating their depen- 

19 dence qn alcohol or other addictive or nonaddictxve 

20 drugs or by controlling their dependence and". • 

21 ' OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUeUcV \ 

22 • ' PREVENTION 

23 Si:c. 5. (a) Section 201(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 

24 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S. C. 5611(a)) is 

25 amended by striking out "Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 



W8 

9.4 * 

....... 

J miniHtraiion" and inserling in lieu Ihorcof "under the gen^ 

2 eral atiihority of (he Attorney OeneraV\ 

3 Section 301(d) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

4 ^uency Prevention Act of^ 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611(d)) is 

5 amended — . 



6 


(i) in the first sentence thereof, by sinking out 


J 


"direction of" and all that follows throiigh "Adminis- 


8 


tration** and inserting in lieu thereof^ "gener&l 


9 


, authority of the Attorney GeneraV) . 


in 


(2) in the second sentence thereof , by striking out 




'\ subject to the direction of the Administrator^*) and 


12 


by inserting "prescribe ^ regulations for/* before 


13 


"award**; 




(3) in the third sentence thereof— 




■ ' - ■ . ' » 

(A) by inserting "df the Law^ Enforcement 


16 \ 


Assistance Administration and the Director, of the 


17 


\ National Institute of Justice*' after "Administra- 


18 


\ tor'* the first place it appears therein; and 


19 


\ (B) by inserting "of the Office of Juvenile 


20 


\justice and Delinquency Prevention^* after "Ad- 


21 


ministrator** the last place ^it appears therein; and 


22 


• * (4}\by striking out the last sentence thereof. 


23 


(c) Section 201(e) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin^ 



, 2i,:^quency Preventi^Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611(e)) is 
25 amended by slriking^ut "Administrator of the Law Enforce-, 
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1 men/ Assistance Adiininistmtion " and inserting in lieu there^ 

2 of **Attomeji OeneraV\ 

3 * Section 201(f) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin-^ 

4 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 aS.C. 5611(f)) is 
5* amended by striking out ^'Administrator'' the, last place it 

6 appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ^'Attorney 

7 Qeneml". - , ' 

8 • COSCESTRATIOS OF FEDERAL EFFORTS ^ - 

9 Sec. 7. (a) Section 204(b) of the Juvenile JUstice and 

10 Delinquency Fjrevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(b)) is 

11 amended — 

12 (1) by striking out 'V ^th the assistance of the 

13 Associate Administrator," and 

14 (2) in paragraph (0 thereof,' by inserting ''amd 

15 training assistance " after ^'technical assistance 

16 (b) Section' 204 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
il quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V.S.C. 5614) is amend" 
Ig ed by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

19 **(m) To. carry out the purposes of this section, there is 

20 authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year an amount 

21 which does not exceed 7,5 percent of the total amount appro- 

22 priated to carry out this title, ". 



• •'. ■ . ' WIO,' 

I coonmm tinu w vmm Qftjvv^ti^ jubtwe a m 

8 SEa A (a) Section 206(a)(1) of Ihe J\mnile Juslice 

4 and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 

5 5616(a)(W i$ amended — ' - 

.6 (1) by inserting '*the Secretary of Education, the 

7 ♦ Secretary of lloxusing and Urban Development, the Di- 

8 rector of the Community Services Administration/' 

9 after ''Secretary of labor, and 

10 (2) by striking out ''the Secretary of Housing and 

II Urban Development," and inserting in lieu thereof 

12 "the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, the Commis- 

13 sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Director 

14 for the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 

15 Services, the Commissioner fofthe Administration for 
«16 Qhildren, Youth, and Families, and the Director of the 

17 Youth Development Bureau,''. 

18 (b) Section 206(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

19 quenpy Prevention Act of 1974 (42 US.C. 5616(c)) is 
20. amended— \ V , 

21 \ t (1) by striking out "the Attorney Oeneral and"} 

22 . / (2) by inserting " and to the Congress," after 

23 "President"; and > ^ 

24 (3) by adding at the end thereof" the following new 

25 sentence: "The Council shall review, and make recom- 
' ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ •/ . ,■ ♦■■ , 



1 mendatiqns with respect to, any joint funding, proposal; 

2 r undertaken by the Office, of.^ Juvenile Justice and De- 

3 linquency Prevention and any agency represented, on 
. 4 the Council ", ' ' ' ■ 

5 / '(c) Section 206(d) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

6 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U:S C, 5616(d)) is 

7 amended by striking out **a minimum;of four times per year" 

8 and inserting in lieu thereof '*at leas^^ , 

9 (d) Section 2Q6(e) of the Juvenile^ Justfce. and !jE>filin^ 
r 10 quency Prevention: Act of - 1974 (42 U.S.C, ; 5616(e)) is 

11 amended ^y striking! out *^mdy" and inserting in lieu thereof : 

12' ''shair.^^ ■ - ] ■ ■ 

13 (e) Section 206(g) of the \Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

14: quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V,SlC. 5616(g)) is 

15 amended by ^inserting not to exceed $500, 000 for each 

fiscal year" beforis the period at the end the^^^ 

Hi NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE f^^^^ JUSTICE 

18 - AND PELINQVENCY PREVENTION ' ■ ■ 

19 " Sec. 9. Part A of title II of the Juvenile Justice^^and^ 

20 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (4^, U^^^^ 

21 seq.) is amended by striking out section 207, section 208, 

22 and section 209, dfid inserting in lieu thereof the fottowing 

23 new section: 



' 1 ^'NATIONAL ApyiSORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE 

2 "* JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

Z. .**Sec, 207, (a)(1) There is hereby established a Nation- 

4 al Advisory Committee for J uveTiile Justice and Delinquency 

5 Prevention (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the *Adviso- 

6 n/ Committee ') v^hich shall consist of 15 members appointed 

7 by the President. r 

8 ''(2) ^ Members .shall be ap^^ who have special 

9 knowle^e concerning the prevention and treatment of juve- 

10 nile delinquency or the administration of juvenik justice,' 

11 such as juvenile or family court judges; probation, correction- 

12 (jZ, or law enforcement personal; representatives oj private, 
la . '6^luntary organizations and €ommunity'ba3ed pfograras, in-- 

14 eluding youth workers inwhed with altemativfe youth pro- 

15 grams; and perSOTis with special training or experience An 

16 akdressing the problems of youth unemployment, school vio- ; 
.17 lence and vandalism, and learning disabilities. . 

1.8 **(S) At^east S of the indiv^uals appointed as m 

19 of the Advisory (Committee s^^ have attained 24 years 

20 of ags 07L vr before the date of their appcintment. At least 2 of 
21- the individuuls so appointed shall have been or shall be^(at 
22 the] time of appointment) under the jurisdiction of the juve- 

' 2^ nile justice system. The Advisory Committee shall contact 

24 andiseek regular input from juveniles ^currently under the 

25 jurisdiction of the jui^nile justice system. '^^^^^^ ^^^^ . .. 



1 j '[(4) The President shall designate the Chairman from 

2 members appointed to the Advisory Committee. No full-time 

3 pfficer or employee of. the Federal Government may be ap- 
A 'pointed as a member of the Advisory Committee, nor rriay the 

5 Chairman be a full-time officer Or employee of any State or 

6 local government, ' 

7 **(b)(l) Members appointed by the. President shall sprve 

8 for terms of 3 years. Of the members first appointed, 5 shall 
^ be appointed for -terms of 1, year, 5 shall be appointed for 

10 terms of 2 years, and 5 shall be appointed -for terms of 3 

11 years, as designated by the President at the time of appoint- 

12 ment. Thereafter;, the terra of each member shall be 3 years, 

13 The initial appointment of members shall be made not -later 

14 than 90 days after the. effective date of this section^ 

15 **(2) Any member appointed to fill- a vacancy occurring 

16 before the expiration of the term for which thei predecessor of 

17 such member wa^ appointed shall be appointed only for the 

18 remainder of such term. The President shall fill a vacancy : 

19 not later than 90 duys after such vacancy occurs. Members 

20 shall be eligible for reappointment and may sen>e after the 

21 expiration of their terms until their successors have taken 

22 office, 

23 **(c) The Advisory Committee shall meet at the call of 

24 the Chairman, but not less than quarterly. Ten members of 

25 \ the Advisory Committee shall constitute, a quorum. 




1 "(d) The Advisory Committee shdll^ 

^ ■ ''(1) review and^ evaluate, on a continuing basis, 

, 3 Federal policies regarding juvenile justice and delin- 

'' ■ ' . ' ■ ' . ' . : . - '-■ 

4 V quency prevention ati^ activities affecting juvenile jus- 

. 6 ' tice and delinquency, prevention conducted or assisted 

6 ' ~iy all Federal agencies; 

7 ''(2) advise the Administrator with respect to par- 

8 ticular Junctions or aspects of the work of the Office; 

9 ''(3) advise, consult tvith, and make recommenda- 

10 tions to the National Institute of Justice and the Na- 

11 tional Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

12 Prevention concerning the ove^l policy and operations 
; 13 of eacH%uch Institute regarding juvenile justice and 

14 ^delinquency prevention research, evaluations, cmd 

.15 .. trainiTxg 'provided by each such Institute; and 

16 „ ''(4) make, refinements in recommended standards 

17. for the administration of juvenile justice at . the Feder- 

18 . al. State, and local leveh v)hich . ham Jl^ reviewed 

19 under section '247, and recommend Federal, State, and 

20 . local action tO; facilitate the adoption of such standards 

21 throughoui the United States,: 

22 "(e>) Beginning in 1981, the Advisory Committee shall 

23 submit such interim reports as it considers adinsable to the 
.24' President and to the 'Congress, and shall submit an annual 

25 report • to the President and to, the Congress not later lham 



1 March 31 of each year. Each such report shall describe the 

2 activities of the Advisory Committee and shall contain such 
. ■ ■ .• ■ . ■ ^ • 
5 findings arid recommendations ew the Advisory Committee 

4 considers necessary or appropriate, 

5 **(f) The Advisory Committee shall have staff personnel^ 

6 appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the Advisory 
.7 Committee, to assist it in carrying out its activities. .JTie head 

8 of each Federal agency shall make available to the Advisory 

9 Committee such information and other assistance as it may 

10 requite to carry, out its a^tivitiesi The Advisory Committee 

11 shall not have any authority to procure any temporary or 

12 intermittent services of any personnel under section 3109 of 
.13 title 5, United States Code, of under ah'^ other provision of 

14: law, 

15 *'(g)(l) Members of the Advisory Committee s^^^ 

16 serving on bxtsiness of the Advisory Committee, be entitled to 

17 receive compensation-' at a rate not to exceed the daily rate 

18 specif ied for Grade GS:^18 of the General Schedule in :sec-r 
IQ tion 5332 of title 5, United States Code, including travel 
20 time, ' . , ■ . '-"^ ■ 

2JL "(2> Members of fke^ Advisory Committee, while serving 

.. ' . . '• ■ - ' ^""io ■■■ ■ ^ ' . ' 

22 away from their places of residence' or regulor places of busi- 

23 ness, shall be entitled to reimbursement for travel expenses, 

24 including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in (he same; 

25 manner as the expenses authorized by section 5703 oflitle 5, 



1 United States Code, for persons in the Federal Government 

2 service eviployed intermittently, 

3 **(h) To carry out the purposes of this section, there i3, 
' ^ authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 

5 sary, not to exceed $500,000 for each fiscal yeq.r,'\ 

6 ALLOCATION ^ 

7 Sec. 10, The first sentence of section 222(b) of the Ju- 

8 ueniZc Jv^tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 197^^ 

9 ;USiC, 5632(b)) is amended by striking out *Hn a manner" 

10 and all that follows through ''parf'^and inserting in lieu 

11 thereof **in an equitaile manner to the States which are de- 

12 termined by the Administrator to be in compliance with the 
is requirements ^ of section 223(a) (12)(A) . and section 
14: . 223(a)(i3) for use by such States in a manner consistent 

15 with the purposes of section 223(a)(iO)(H)'\ . .x • 

16 STATE PLANS 

17 Sec/II. (a)(1) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile 

18 and Delinquency r j^reveriti&n Axit of 1974 (42 U.S.C, 

19 5633(a)) is amended by striking out ''consistent with the pro-. 

20 visions" and all that follows through **such plan must" and 

21 inserting, in lieu thereof the following: '^applicable to a 3-year 

22 period. Such plan shdll be amended annually to include new 

23 prograrhs, dnd the State shall submit annual performance^ 

24 repoHs to the Administrator which sKaU descAbe progress in. 
'25 implementing programs contained in the criginal plan, and\ 



,17" ,;. 

1 shall describe the status of compliance with State plan re- 

2 qu^irements. In axicordance with regulations w Ad- 

3 ministrator shall prescribe, sttch plan shhll" 

4 (2) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of the Juvenile Justice arid 

5 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 

' 6 5633(a)(3)(A))M amended by striking out "twenty-one '' and 

7 iTiserting in lieu thereof "15", and by striking, out "thirty- 

8 three'' and iriserting in lieu thereof ''33''. ] 

.9 ; (3) Section 223(a)($)(B) of the Juvenile Justice and 

.10 Delinquency ' Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C: 

11 5633(a)(3)(B)) is amended— ' 

^ 12 (A) by ITiserting "locally elected officials," after 

13 "include"; and 

14 (B) by inserting "special edwdtion, " after "edu- 

15 cation,". - . 

16 (4) Section . 223(a)(3)(E) of the Juvenile Justice and 
h Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
.18 5633(a)(3)(E)) is amended— 

19 , > (A) by striking out "one-third" and inserting in 

20 lieu thereof "one-fifth"; 

2.1 . (B) by striking, out "twenty-six " and inserting in 

• . . . ■ ■ ■ . , , .a ■ . ■ , . ■ " ■ ..." 

22 Keu thereof "24"; : • . - 

23 (C). by iTiserting '-i and" after ■ "appointment"; 



24 and 
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1 (D) by striking out 'Uree of whom* ■ and insert- 

2 ing in lieu thereof "5 of whose members '\ ^ . . 

3 (5) Section 223(a)(3)(F) of the Juvenile J^^ and 

4 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V^S.C. 
5' 5633(a)(3)(F)) is amended— , • . 

6 (A) by striking out "(ii) may advise and all that 

7 follows through \ requested; " and inserting in lieu 

8 \ thereof "(ii) shall svhmii tp^ the Governor and the, leg- 
* 9 islature at least; annually recommendatiom 

10 spect to matters 'related to its functions, including . 

11 State co)7ipliance with the requirements of paragraph 

12 /i2X^)jinrf jbaTiojrTOpA^ ^ 

13 (B) by adding at the end thereof the following: 

14 ' "and (r^) shall cont jet iind seek r^^ 

15 venihs currently'urider tU^ of the juvenile 

■ ' ■ • , . ' ■ ■■ \-' ■ ' ' . ■ . . . 

:16 justice system; . \ 

17 (6) Section 223(a)(3)(F)Ciii) of the Juvenile Justice 

18 and Delinquency Prevention Act . of 1974 (42 JJ^S.C. 
•19 5633(a)(3)(F)fiii)) is amended by striking out ''and'' at the 

20 end thereof , ' . ,. i . . - 

21 ^ (7) Section 223(a)(8) of ihljuveniU Jv^tice and Delin- 

22 ^uency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C.: 5633(a)(8)) is 

23 amended to read as folloios: \ • 

24: ' "(Sy provide for (A) an' analysis' of juvenile crime 

25 problems and juvenile justice and delinquency preven- 



1 • tion needs within the relevant jurisdiction, a descrip- 

2 ' lion of the services to be provided, and a description of 
* 3 performance goak arul priorities, including a specific- 

4 , statement of the manner in iDhich programs are expect- 

5: ed to meet the identified juvenile crime problerris and 

6 juvenile jiLstice and delinqiLency pj^ needs of 

7 the jurisdiction; (B) an indication of the manner in 

8 which the programs relate to other similar State or , 
9- local programs which are intended j,o address the same 

10 " or similar probhrns; and _(C) a plan for the concentra- 

11 tion of State efforts which shall coordinate all State . 

12 • juvenile delinquency programs with respect to overall 

13 policy and development of objectives and priorities for 
.14 all State juvenile delinguiency^ programs and activities, 

15 , including provision for regular meetings of State offi- , 

16 cials with responsibility in the area of juvenile justice 

17 . and. delinquency prevention;" 

18 . (8) Section 223(a)(10) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
ID linquency Prevention A ct of 1974 (42 US, a\ 5633(a)(10)) 
^0 is amended-^ 

21 * (A) by striking out '"juvenile detention and cor- ^ 

22 rectiqnal f acilities ". and inserting in lieu thereof " con- 
^23 finemeni in secure detention facilities and secure cor-. 
24 / ' rectional facilities"; 
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1 (B) by striking out **and'' the fifth plcufe it ap- 

2 pears therein; . 

3 ' (C) by inserting^ after ''standards " the following: ^ 

4 - 'V to provide prograTns for juveniles who have 
6 committed serious crimes, particularly programs which 

6 • are designed to improve sentencing procedures, provide 

7 resources necessary for informed dispositions, and pro-, 

8 vide for effective rehabilitation**; and 

9 (D) by adding at the end thereof the following 

10 new subparagraph: . 

11 "(J) projects designed both to deter involve- 

12 ment in illegal activities and to p^mote involve- 

13 meat in lawful activities on the part of juvenile 

14 . gangs and their memJbers;*\ 

15 (9) Section 223(a)(10)(A) of the Juvenile Jw^^ and 



16 Delinquency Prevention Act j of 1974 (42 U^S.C, 
\17 5633(a)(10)(A)) is amended by inserting "education, special 
18 educatio7i,'[after %ome programs,'*, . " . * 

1-9 . . (10) Section 223(a)(10)(E). of the Justice and .. 

20 ' Delinquency Prevention^ Act of 1974 (^2 V.S*C* 

21 5633(a)(ld)(E)) is amendei i^^^^^^ 

22^ qijCents and to", and by inserting "delinquent youth an^ 
23 ' after "encourage" . : . 
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■ . ' 21 ■ - ' 

1 : [ (11) Section 223(a)(10)(H) of Jhe Juvenile Justice and 
, 2 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1^^ (42 U.S.C. 

3 5633(a)(10)(n)) is amended to read as Jollou)s: 



^t'(H)~sUitewide progra7ns through the use of 
subsidies or other financial incentives to units of 
local government designed to — 

*'(i) remove juveniles from jails and 
lock-ups for adults; 

**(ii) replicate juvenile programs desig- 
nated as exemplary by the National Iristitute 
of Justice; 

*'(iii) establish and adopt, based upon 
the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
^ mittee, standards for the improverrient of ju- 
venile justice vnthin the^State; or 

**(iv) increase the use of nonsecure com- 
munity-based facilities and discourage the 
j^use of secure incarceration and detention;**. 
(12) Seodqn 2 of the Juvenile Justice and. 

20 ^Delinquency JRrevisntion : Act of^ 1974 . (42 U.S.C. 

21 5633(a)(10)(I)) is qmended to read as follows: 

:22 ' ♦ ■*(!) pi^grarns designed to develop and imple- 

23 ^ meht projects\elating to juvenile delinquency and 

24 . learning disabilities, including on-the-job training 

25 . programs to assist\law enforcement and juvenile 



1 justice^personnel to more effeclYucty recognize and 

2 ' provide for dis^ hf^ and other handi- 

3 capped juveniles; and'\' 

4 (13) Section 223(a)f<^)(A) of the Juvenile Justice and[ 
.5 Delinquency Prevention jLct of 1974 (42 V.S.C. 
6 5633(a)(12)(A)) is amended by striking out ''juvenile deten- 
.7 tio'n or correctional facilities" and inserting^ in lieu thereof 

8 *'secuire detention facilities or secure correctional facilities". 

9 (14) Section 223(a)(15) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
^ 10/ linquency Prevention Act, of 1974, as so redesignated in 

11 paragraph (15)(A), is amendedr^ 

12 (A) by striking out ^'paragraph (12)(A) and paror . 
!13 graph (13)" arid inserting in lieu thereof "paragraph 

14 (12) (A), paragraph '(13), and paragraph (14) "; and 

15 (B) by inserting before the ^semicolon at the end: 
16\ thereof the following: except thai such reportir^ re- 

17 ■ quirements shall not apply in the case of a Slate which 

18 is in compliance tviih 'the other requirements of this 
: 19 • \ paragraph, which is in I compliance with the require- 

20 meats in paragraph^(12)(ATand paragraph (13), and 

21 f which has enacted legislation which conforms to fuch 
\ ^ • ' : \ ^ \ ' .... . 

22 requirements arid which contains, in the opinion of the 

23 Administrator^ sufficient enforcement mkchanisms to 

24 ensure that such, legislation will * ke . , administered 
26 effectively" ' * \ . • 




... : ■ ■ W23--, ■ ^ ■ . 

.1 (15) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
: 2 qumcy Frevehtion Ad of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)), as 
' 3 amended by the foreffoihg provisions of this subsection^ is fur- 
^ A ther amended — ^ • : : . 

3^ ♦ . (A) by' redesignating' paragraph (14) throxigh 

6 paragraph (21) as paragraph (15) through paragraph 

7 ' (22), respectively, : and by inserting after paragraph 

8 (13) the following new paragraph: 

: 9 ^ ''(14) provide' that, beginning after the 5'year 

10 period following the date of the enactment of the Juve- 

11 ( nile Justice Amendments of 1980, no juvenile shall be 

12 detained or confined in any jail or lockup fqr adults; "; 

13 and . >' 
14. . (B) by adding at the end thereof the following 

' 15 new sentence: **Such plan shall be modified by the 

16 State, as soon as practicakle after the date of the enact- 

17 « ment of the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980, in 

18 . * ^ order to comply with the requirements of paragraph 
;.19 (14)^''^ ' :, . '^.i'; ■ ■ 

20 ' (b) Section 223(c) -of tJie Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

21 quency Prevention: Act of 1974 (42 V.S.Cl 5633(c)) is 

22 amended — • . 

23 ... (l^by striking out ", with the concurrence of the 

24 Associate Administrator,"; 



I ,.■ (2)- by inserting after the following: 
2. "or through removal of 100 percent of such juveniles 

5 from secure correctional facilities '^i^and 

.4 . * . ' (3) hy adding at the end therel)^ the following new ^ 

•5 smtence: ""Failure to achieve compliance with ^he rfi- 

6 ■ quirements of subsection (a)(14) withir^the 5-year time 

7 limitation shall terminate any State's eligibility for 

8 '* funding under this subpart, unless the^Administrator 

9 determines that (1)' the State is in suhstantialcompli- 
10 . ance unth such requirements through the achievement 

II of not less than 75 percent removal of juveniles from 

12 jails and lockups for aduUs; and (2) the ktate has 

13 'made, through appropriate executive or legislative 

14 action, an unequivocal commitment ' to achieving full 

15 compliance within a reasonable time, not to exceed 2 
" 1^ additional yedrs.". ■\ ^ ' 

\ri Jc) Section, 223(d) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

Is quJncy Prevention Act of 1974 '(42 U-S-C. 5633(d)) is 

' / ' ." . 1 ■ ■ ■ ■■■ \ / ' ■ 

19 omexiaed— ■ ^ ^ '.v - 

'20 • ' W by striking^ out "speda^^ prevention 

^21 and treatment*'; * 

22 ^ (2) by strik^^ inserting in 

23 . iifi" thereof yubsectiqn (a)(10)(H^"; 

24 ' (3) by striking oui ''endeavor 'to**; ^ 
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. 24 



■■^-v--- ' ..... 25, .:- ; 
(4) by strikinff out "a preferential" and inser^jig 
iu lieu thereof "an equitalle"; 

^ (5) by striking out "to programs in nonparticip&t- 
ing States under section 224(a)(2) and"; . • 
(61 by striking out "substantial or "; and ~ 
(7) by striking out ^'subsection (a)(12)(A) requirci^ 
ment" and all that foVpws through *%ubsection (c)\* ^ 

,.. ' ■ \ ; ■^ ''■■\ ; - ■ , v •. : '/ . ^ '1 

and inserting in lieu thereof "requirements under sub^ 

' i '''''' ' ' ' ' 1 ' 

section (a)(l2)(A) and subsection (a)(13)'\ 

SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND TREATMENT I 

PROGRAMS J \ 

- Sec. 12. (a) Section 224(a)(5) of the Juvenile Justice \ 

and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (^2 U.S C. 

5634(a)(5)) is amended to read asjollows: 

"(5) develop statewide prograins, through the use 

of subsidies or other financial incentives designed to — 

' . ^ ' ■ ■ ■ . ' . i 

''(A) remove juveniles from jails and lock-^ 
ups for adults; 

. • "(B) replicate juvenile programs designated 

^ • exemplary by the National Institute of Justice; 

"(C) establish and adopt, based upon recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee, standards 
for tJie improvement of juvenile justice within the 
State;". . 
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l (b) Section 224 (a) (11) of the Juvenile Justice anil Dc- 
2 Knquency Prevention Act of 19.74 mMs.C. 5634(a)(ll)) ' 



3 is amended by^lTiserting before the period at the end thereof 

4 the following: " including on-the-job training programs to 

5 assist la,w enforcement personnel and juvenile justice person- 

6 nel to more effectively recognize and provide for learning dis- 

7 abled and other handicapped juveniles". 

8 / (c) Section 224 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
Qlquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.G. 5634) w amend- 

10 ed by adding at the end therkof the following new subsection: 

11 ' "(d) Assistance provided pursuant to this section shall 
■'l^-be-dviilable.onan equitable basis to deal with disadvantaged 

13 youth, iricluding females] minority youtji, ani menially re- 

14 tarded and emotionally jor physically hmdicapped xjouth.". 



I PAYMENTS 



'^iSEC. 18. (a) Section 228 of the Juvenile Justice and 



15 
16 

l-i DeliriquencyiPreventim Act of l974 f42 U.S.C. 5638) is 

18 amended by\ striking out , subsection (b) thereof, and by 

1^' reiesignating\suhsection (c) through subseclton (g) as^subsec- 

20 tion (b) through subjection (f), respectively. 

21 (^), Sectioi 228(f) of the Juvei^ile Justice and Delin-, 

22 quency PreventiL Act of 1974, as so redesignated in subsed 
2d tion (a), is amended— / , ' 

24 . (l) by)^krtinlg '\subpart II of'' after "applicant 

25 under "; and 
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1. . (2) by sinking out ''under section 224'\ and 

2 sertihg in lieu thereof ''in an equitable manner to 

3 . States which have complied with the requirements in 
4* section 223(a)(12)(A) and section 223(a)(13), under 

5 section 224(a)(5) '\ 

6 ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS y 

7 ^Sec, 14, Sjction 262 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

8 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U,S.C, 5672/ is 

9 amended to read as follows: 

10 "applicability of other administrative' provisions 
.11 "Sec, 262, (a) The administrative provisions of sec- 
12 /10715 802(a), 802(c), 803, 804, 805, 806, 807, 810, 812, 
"is 813, 814(a), 815(c), 817(a), 817(b), 817(c), 818(a), 818(b), 
14: and 818(d) of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 

15 Act of 1968 are incorporated in this Act as administrative 

16 provisions applicaoie to this Act. References in the cited sec- 

17 tions authorizinff action by the Director of the Office of Jv^- 

18 tide Assistjancel Research and Statistics, the Administrator of 

19 the Law Enfojrcement Assistance Administration, the l^irec- 

20 tor of the National Institute of Justice^ and the Director\)f 

21 the Bureau of Justice Statistics also shall be construed as 

22 authorizing the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Jus- 

23 tice and Delinquency Prevention to perform the same action. 
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1 **(b) The Office of Jxistice Assistance, Research, and 

2 Statistics shall directly provide staff support to, and coordi- 

3 nate the activities of the Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 

4 linquency Prevention in the same manner as it is authorized 

5 - to provide staff support and coordinate the activities of the^ 

6 Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, National In- 
T stitute of Justice, and Bureau of Justice Statistics pursuant 

8 to section 801(b) of the Omnibus Crime Control and- Safe 

9 ^Streets Act of 1968/\ 

.10 RUNAWAY AND BOMELESS YOUTB 

11 Sec. 15. (a) The \ heading for title III of the Juvenile 

12 Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 

1 3 5701 et seq.) is amended to read as follows: - 

14 ''TITLE III— RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS , 

15 YOUTH**. 

16 . (b) Section 301 of th^ Juv^ile Justice and Delin- 

17 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (4X U.S.C. 5701 note) is 

■ . ■ ■ " ■■. / \. ■ 

18 amended by inserting '*and Homeless*' after **Runaway**. 

<\ '■- 

19 (c) Section 311 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

20 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5711) is 

21 amended— . | 

22 / / (1) by inserting ^ ''(a)** after the section designa- 

23 \ tion; * , 
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1 (2) by inserting' ''equitably among the ^States 

2 biased upon their respective populations of youth under 

Z . 18 years 'of age" aflisr ''shall be made";: 

■ . • /' ' '■■ I 

■ 4 (3) by inserting /\\ and their families/' after 

, .■■,•/■ 

5. ■ "homeless youth"; 

6 ' (4) by inserting after "services, V the following 

7 new sentence: Grants also may be made for the provi- 

8 sion of a national communications system for the pur- 

9 ,pose of assisting runaway and homeless youth in com- 

10 municating with their families and with service provid- 

11 ers, "; and 

12 , (5) by adding at the end thereof the following new 
13, subsections: • 

14 "0>)^ Tl^^ Secretary is authorized to provide supplement 
"15 tal grants to runaway centers which are developing^ in coop- 

16 eration with local juvenile court and social service agency 

17 personnel, model programs designed to provide assistance to 

18 juveniles who have repeatedly left and remained away from 

19 ^ their homes or from any facilities in johich they have been 

20 placed as the result of an adjudication, 

21 ''(c) TTie' Secretiiry is authorized to provide on-the-job 

22 training to local runaway and homeless youth center person- 

23 nel and coordinated networks of local law enforcement, social 

24 service, and loelfare personnel to assist such personnel in rec- 



mo < 

I ogniz\ng and providing for learning disabled and other 
2.' handicapped juveniles,", 

V 3 " ' Section 312(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

i quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5712(a)) is 

5 amended by strtking^out "house" and inserting in lieu there- 

6 of "center" and by inserting "or to other homeless juveniles" 

7 bqf ore the. period at the end thereof, 

8 (2) Section 312(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

9 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S:C, 5712(b)) w 

10 amended— 

11 (A) by striking out "house" ea<:h place it. appears 

12 • therein and inserting in lieu thereof "center"; and 

13 (B) in paragraph (4) thereof, by inserting "sc^al 

14 service personnel, and welfare personnel " after "per- 

15 sonnelf", t 

16 (e) Section 313 of the Juvenile Justice and pelin- 

II quency Prevmtxm A(d^ 1974 (^^ 5713) h amend- 

18 ed by sUking out "$100,000" and ^i^^ lieu thereof 

19 "$150,000" and by striking out "any applicant whose pro- 

20 gram budget is ^alhr than $150^000" and inserti^ lieii 

21 thereof "organizations whihh^have a demonstrated experience , 

22 in the provision of service to n.nrLwaxj and homeless youth 
2i and their families", ' 

' , . ■■, ■ : ■' / 
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1 (f) Section 315' of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

2 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 is amended by 

3 striking out houses** and inserting in lieu thereof **centers*\ 

4 TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

5 r Sec, 16, (a) Section 103(5) of the Juvenile Justice and 

6 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C, 5603(5)) is 

7 amended by striking' out **section 101(b)** and all that foU 

8 lows through ^'amended** and inserting in lieu thereof **seC' 

9 ,tion201(c){\ 

10; (b)(1) Section 201(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

11 quency. Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C, 5611(c)) is 

12 amended — . - ; 

13 (A) in the first sentence thereof, by striking out 

14 "Associate**; and 

15 (B) by striking out :ylhe last sentence thereof, 

16 (2) Section 201(d) of thd Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
n quency Prevention Act of 1974^(^2 U.S.C. 5611(d)) is 

18 amended by striking out "Associate** each place it appears 

19 therein, 

20 (3) Section 201(e) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

21 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611(e)) is' 

22 amended by striking out ^'Associate** each place it appears 

23 therein, and by striking out ''Office* -the last place it appears 

24 therein and inserting in lieu thereof **dffice**. 



^ quency Prevenlicm Act or U.S.C. SGlKf)) is 

Z amerded by atnking Out ''Associate''. 

4 (c)(D Section 202(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

5 quency Prevention Act..of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5612(c)) is 
Q amended hy striking out ''Associate''. 

7 (2) Section 202(d) of the Juvenile Justic6 and Delin- 

8 quency Pr^venticm Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5612(d)) is 

9 amended by striking out "title I" and inserting vn Ueu there- 

10 of'-title5". ' ' \ • ' 

11 , (d)(1) Section 204(d)(1) of the Juvenile Justice and 
'12 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(d)(1)) 

13 is amended by: striking out "Associate". 

14 (2) Section 204(g) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
\5'. quency Preventimi Act of 1974. (42 U.S.C 5614(g)) is 
IG amended by striking out "Administration" and inserting in 
n lieu thereof "Office". , 

18 (3) Section 204(i) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin^ 

19 quericy Prevention Act of i9m (42 U.S.C: 5614(i)) is 
amended by striking out "Associate"^ 

21 (4) Section 204(k) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

22 quency Prevention Ad of l974.. m mr0. 5^ 

23 'amended by striking out "the Department of Health, Ed/u^a- 

24 tidn, and Welfare" and inserting in lieu thereof "Health^and 

25 ^ Human Services''. . 



1 



. 2 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 uAc. 5614(l)(l)) is 
S amended by striking out "Associate**, 

4 (e) Section 205 of the J^^ Delin* 

5 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V.S.O. 5615) is amende 

6 ed by striking out Associate** each place it appears therein, 

7 (f^) Section 206(a)(1) of the Juvenile Justice and Z)e- 

8 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U,SC 5616(a)(i)) is 
^^2''^ amended— 

10 (A) by striking 0^ Welfare*' 

11 and inserting in lieu thereof "and Hvman Services**; 

12 (B) by striking out "the Commissioner of the 

13 Office of Education,**: 

14 ((7) by inserting "the Director of the Office of 
15^ Justice Assistance, Research, and Statistics, the Ad- 

16 ministrator of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 

17 : 

18 (P) by striking out Associate** each place it ap- 

19 pears therein; and 

20 (E) by inserting "the Director of the National In- 

21 , stituie of Justice,^* after "Prevention:,** the last place.it 

22 appears therein. 

23 (2) Section 206(b) of the Juryenile Justice and Delin- 
24: quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(b)) is 
25 amended by striking out "Associate *\ 
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^^^^ 0 

2 qucncy Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5616(e)) .is 

3 amended by slrikir^ out "Associate". 

4 (g)(1) Section 223(a)(1) of^^^^^^ , 

5 linquency Prevention A J of 1974 (42 U.S.C%633(a)(l)) is 
Q' aviended — ' / 

7 (A) by striking out "planning agency" and insert- 

8 ' ing in lieu thereof "criminal justice council''; and ■ 

9 (B) by striking out "section 203 of such title I" 

10 - and inset^ting in lieu thereof "section 4q2(b)(iy of the ■ 

11 Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 

12 1968". J- : 

13 (2) Section 223(a)(2) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
U quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V.S.C. 5633(a)(2)) is 

15 amended by striking out "planning agency" and inserting in 

16 lieu thereof "criminal justice council". ^ 

17 (3) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of )he Juvenile Justice and 

18 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S..C. 

19 5633(a)(3)(A)) is amended by striking put "a juvenile" and ' 

20 inserting in lieu thereof "juvenile ". 

21 '^(4) Section 223(a)(3)(F) of the Juvenile Justice arid 
■ 22 DeHnquency Prevention Ad of 1974 (42 t7.S.C7. 

2^ 5633(a)(3)(F)) is amended— 
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1 (A) in dame (i) thereof, by strikinff out "plan'- 

2 ninff. agency'' and inserting in lieu thereof *'criminal 

3 . justice council"; j 

4 ^ (B) in clause (Hi) thereof by strikiny out ^lan- 
5^ niny agency" and all that follows throuyh *'as amende 

6 ed" and insetting in lieu thereof ^'criminal justice 

7 council"; and ^ 

8 V (C) in clause (iv) thereof — ^ 

^ 9 (i) by striking out "planning agency and re: ; 

10 gional planning unit supervisory'' and inserting. 

11 in lieu thereof "Criminal justice council and local 

12 criminal justice advisory"; and • ' 

13 (ii) by striking out "section 261(b) and sec-" 

14 ' tion 502(b)" and inserting in lieu thereof "section 

15 ; 1002". , . . 

16 • (5) Section 223(a)(ll) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

17 linquency Prevention Act of 19f4 (42 U.S.C,^ 5633(a)(ll)) 
is amended by striking out "provides" and inserting in lieu 

• 19 tfiereof "provide". 

20 (6) Section 223(a)(12)(B) of the Juvenile Justice and 

21 Delinquejicy Prevention Act of 1974 , X42 U.S.C. 

22 5633(a)(12)(B)) is amended by striking out "Associate . . 

23 (7) J^ection 223(a)(15) of the Juvenile Justice and Be- 

24 linquency Prevention Act of 1974, as so redesignated in sec- 
.25 tion 11(a) (15)(A), is amended by striking out "Associate". 
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(8) Sectioji 223(a)(18)M) of the Juvenih Justice and 



2 Detinquency Prevention Act 



of 1974, as so redc^ignaicdr in 



3 section ll(a)(15)(A), is amended by striking out "or*' the 

4 first place it appears thereit and inserting in lieu thereof 

5 V- ^ 

6 (9) Section 223(a)(21) Iff the Juvenile Justice and De- 

7 linquency Prevention Act of 1 974, as so redesignated in sec- 

8 tion ll(a)(l5)(A), is amqndedr-^ 



A 



9 

10 



(A) by striking out 
inq in lieu thereof '*crim 



''planning agency** and insert" 
inal justice council**; 



A 11 

\l2 

■.\3 



V (B) 1^ striking out "then*' and inserting in jieu 
thereof ''than'*; and 



"Associate**, 



/ 



/ 



(C) by striking out 

14 (10) Section 223(a)(22) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

.15 linquency Prevention Act of 1974, as so redesignated in sec- 

16 tion ll(a)(15)(A), is amended by striking put "Associate**, 

17 (11) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

18 quency Prevention Act of 1^^4 (42 US^C?, 5633(a)), as 

19 amended in sectio/ll(a)(15)(B), is furtherj amended (in the 



^ 20 sentence preceding the^ last sentence theredf) by striking out 
* '21 ''303(a)** and inserting in lieii thereof ''section 4^^^^ 

22 . (12) Section 223(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin-. 
\ 23 quency Prevention Act of 19J^ (42jma 5633(b)) y 

24 amended by Unking out Mplanning agency** and inserting in ^ 
• 25 ' lieu thereof "criminal justice council**. 
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1 CW Section ^83(d) ofUhe Jmwnile JtiSticc and Ddxn- 

2 quency Prevention Ad of 1974 (42 I/.S.C 5633(d)) is 

3 amended bt/ striking out '^sections 509, 510, and 51V and 

4 inserting in lieu thereof '^sections 803, 804, and 805*\ 

5 (h) Section 224(a)(6) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin* 

6 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 t/.Vc. 5634(a)(6)) is 

7 amended by strikiTig out "Commissioner" and inserting in 

8 lieu thereof 1*Secretary'\ ' 

9 (i) Section 228(f) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

10 quency Prevention Act of 1974, as so redesignated in section 

11 11(a), is amended by striking out '^section 509*' and insert- 

12 "^ingin lieu thereof "section 803" 

13 (j)(l) Section 241(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
\U quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U:S.a 5651(b)) is 

15 atnended by striking out "Associate" each place it appears 

16 therein, ' | 

17 " (2) Section 241(c) of the Juvenile J^ustice and DeHn-, 

18 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V.S.C. 5651(c)) is 

19 amended' by striking out "National Institute of Law En^ 

20 'forcement and Criminal Justice" and inserting in lieu there- 
/ 21 of "National Institute of Justice " 

\ \ *^ 22 (k) Section 244(3) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

V V ^3 quency Prevention Act of 1974 ^(42 ViS.C 5654(3)) is^ 

\^24 amended by striking out "sections 249, 2^50, and 251" and 

. i inserting in lieu thereof "sections 248, 249, and 350" 
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1 ^ 0) Section 845 of the Jumnih Justice and Delinquency 

2 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V.S.C: 5655) is amended by 

5 striking out **A8Socia{fi'\ ' < 

4 . (m) Section 246 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent 

() cy Prevention Aci vf 1974 (42 V.S.C. 5656) In amended by 

6 * stnkxng out Associate " each place it appears therein. 

7 , (n) Seetion 248(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Ddin- 

8 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 V.S.C. 5658(a)) is 
' 9 amended by striking out ''Associate^^ each place it appears 

. 10 therein, ' ^ , • 

11 (o) Section 249 of the Juvenile JjjLStice and Delinquent 

12 cy^ Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5660) is amended by^ 

13 striking out **AsHOciqte*'. 

14 (p)(l) Section 250(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

15 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C! 5661(a)) is 

16 amended by striking out **Assogiat€'\ each place it, appears 

17 , therein. 

is (2) Section- 250(b) , of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

19 quency Prevention Act of 1974 1^2 U.S.C. 5661(b)) is 

20 amended by striking out ''Associate^'* each place it appears 

21 therein. t 

22 . (3) Section 250(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
;23 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5661(c)) is 

24 amended by striking out '^section 5703(b)'' and inserting in 

^ ■ ■ ■. ■ . ■ ■ • 

25 Men thereof '^section 5703'\ ' 

s ■ ■ ■ ■ .' '■■'■.'*/ 
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■v Apfeindix 2l 

Title III-^-Runa^t^f Youth Act Ame^ 

Tills program's title is amended by the Committee Amendment to reflect the 
1977 Act's homeless youth focus. Thus, entitled the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act The Committee amendment makes statutory the authority for the.Secs 
retary of Healthy Education, and Welfare to continue^tp fund national telephone 
networks to link nmaway, homeless, neglected and abused youth with thelr/faml-. 
Ues and service providers. It further expands the client population eligible for, 
service and stimulate the strengthening of governmental and private Sjfcctor pro- 

• grams for youth and families in need of service.- The Secretary will; continue 
through the Administration for Childten, Youth and Families to collect any 

. Information neciessary to reporfc o(n and asisess the li'eejj for progi;ams and services 
1 funded under this .title. . 

The Committee 1)111 authorized funding for Title III at the same level as tne 
1977 Act of |26 millUon per year for each of five flscalVears, 1981 through 19S6. 

" ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ■. ■.. '.. ;.: / ■ -i,. ■ /■. !■ ' ' 

BUWAWATwANb HOMELESS 'TOXJTH*^^ 

^■'■'^ILBL 6704 broadens the name and scope of Titlle JII programs to Runaway and 
Homeless Youth, in recognition of the fact that many youth presently, being 
served by Title III projects do not leave home of their. pwn\accord, but may, in 
many j instances, be pushed out or, be running from jphysicaL oi\ sexual abuse. 

♦ The committee blU requires for the first time that Title III grants be iiade 
'^ equitahly among;the States based upon their respective population of youth under. 

18 yeats of age. This conforms grant allocation under Title III to the same cri- 
teria for distributing assistance utilized in Title II of the act; It is done also In^ 
recognition of evidence presented to the committee during oversight that more 
children running away today are running within their own communities or being 
pushed out rather than' running across country. This being the case, assistance 
is heeded in cominanlfies across the country ,and funds should be allocated in ' 
such a way as to.reflect that fact \\ - 

Two additional program authorities are given thev Secretary ^ Health and 
Human, Services. One is to provide supplemental grants to centers \Vihich develop, 
with the cooperation of Juvenile court and social- services personnel, model pro- 
graims addressing the needs of chronic runaways— ^those who run from home or ; 
placements repeatedly. The second Is to provide on-the-job tralnlnig to local run- ^ 
away and homeless youth center personnel and coordinated networks of local law ^ 
enforcement, social service, and welfare personnel to assist them In recognizing / 
and providing for learning disabled and other handicapped juveniles. 

>Soorco: "^Beport, Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act Amendmefnts of 
^^••^iS^^'juTO^mt^J^^ of 1980. H.B/ 6704, May 13. 1980, p. 28. . 
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